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ADVERTISEMENT. 
os ub 
ORIGINAL EDITOR. 


F in the multitude of publications, with 
which libraries are inceſſantly burdened 
from the preſs, and which fatigue the ſati- 
ated reader, there are ſome that deſerve fa- 
vour, and can furniſh entertainment—theſe - 
are undoubtedly books of hiſtory, becauſe 
they continually preſent us with freſh ob- 
jets of curioſity and inſtruction. This is 
alfo, perhaps, the only branch of literature in 
„% - = which 


VL 


ADVERTISEMENT OF THE 
which mediocrity can be put up with, by 
reaſon of it's utility and neceſſity. Our 
claim to this indulgence muſt increaſe in 


Proportion as the ſubject is more new. and 
intereſting. The work now offered to the 


public, being upon a ſubject, both in itſelf 


and in it's circumſtances, moſt worthy to en- 


gage attention at this time, the Editor flat 
ters himſelf, that his zeal in producing K 


will meet with approbation. Beſides, this is 


a new career opened by the Author; he is 


the firſt who has removed the veil caſt over 


the whole life of a Prince, whoſe cha- 
racter, ON dead, * ſeemed ill to 


conceal. * > : 5 — * . — # q # & % 


The plain title of this work—contrary to 
many others more pompous, which promiſe 


more than they perform will deceive our 


readers agreeably in this reſpect, for they may. 
be aſſured: that it performs much more than 


it promiſes ; they will imagine that they 


ſhall find nothing in it, but the character of 


Lewis XV. conſidered in a philoſophic view, 


which was the Author's firſt deſign ; and they 
will read with ſurprize the complete Hiſtory 


of 


ORIGINAL EDITOR. 


of his reign: there does not ſeem to be one 
important fact omitted; but the whole 4s 
brought into a narrow. compaſs, and treated 
with proper conciſeneſs. The work is 
moreover written by a maſterly hand, and 
with a manly freedom; it gives a natural 
deſcription, not only of the character of the 
late Monarch — of that of the Princes and 
Princeſſes of his houſe—of his ſeveral 
miſtreſſes — his Miniſters — his Generals, 
&c. ; but it is alſo interſperſed with very 
curious anecdotes, not to be found elſe- 

where. 


This Hiſtory having become more ex- 
tenſive than the Writer had at firſt ima- 
gined, it was his deſign, after having col- 
lected it, to diſtribute it into ſeveral diſtinct 
parts, plainly marked out even in the de- 
velopement of the ſubject, which is divided 
into four principal periods: the firſt is the 
Regency; the ſecond, the adminiſtration of 
Cardinal Fleuri; the third, extends from the 
death of that Miniſter to that of the Mar- 
chioneſs of Pompadour; and the fourth, 
from the death of the Marchioneſs to that 
e Lewis * The Editor having been 
1 1 . obliged 


va 


ADVERTISEMENT, &c. 


obliged to print the work as it was written, 
in order to ſatisfy the impatience of his bre- 
thren this circumſtance has prevented the 


Author from throwing/it into this form, 


more agreeable, and more convenient for 


ſuperficial readers; others will n f 
u 1295 the diviſions indicated. 


AD VER. 
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'T oY e; to RE RY: our Engliſh! Read- 
ers, of the omiffions that have been made 
in the following work. They are very few, and 
ſuch only as it Was imagined would make it 
more agreeable to them, and as related to mat- 
ters totally unimportant. | The greateſt part of 
them are in the Appendix of the firſt volume. 
The firſt is, that of the liſt of the perſons 
taxed, with the ſums they were taxed in; 
an article, with which the Tranſlator, after 
he had inconſiderately taken much pains to 
finiſh it—and' had reduced all the livres into 
Engliſh money—was ſo diſguſted, and found 
it ſo very unintereſting to an Engliſh reader, 
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ADVERTISEMENT OF THE 


that he reſolved to omit it. Had it been 
printed, it would have filled at leaſt three 
ſheets with tedious*and uſeleſs JOS: 


— apes.) — e wee r n A iF. „„ 


The ether inn 4 is th of the iy 
in the ſeveral Appendixes. This is alſo chiefly 
in the Appendix of the firſt volume. In the 
others; there are not more than three or four 
pages left out. This poetry conſiſts, for the 
moſt part, of burleſque ballads, which would 
no more bear tranſlation into Engliſh, than 
any of our moſt common : poſiticgl ballads 
would into French. There is ſomething ſo 
national in the popular alluſions, which al- 


ways conflitute | the merit of this Hh of 


As „5 © 


ing "into a foreign il. Neither, 4 would 
theſe have been Worth the attempt. Beſide 
theſe fugitive pieces, there is a poem, intitled 
the Pbilippics, which | takes up about two 
ſheets of the original, and is likewiſe, omitted 
in the tranſlation. It would, be impoſſible to 
. give. it in our language, at leaſt, ſo as to make i it 
intereſting to an Engliſh reader; for, indepen» 
dent of it's being a ſatire upon the private cha- 
ger, of the Duke of Orleans (in many a 
it is 4 extremely Full of allyſions to je 4 
i * 5 * 


Jeck: 


TRANS EAT OR. 
mer Er that it may be doubted, whether it 
can afford much amuſement; even to the 


French themſelves, at ſuch a diſtance of time 
from it's ar publication. 


It is the more requilite to acquaint the 


Reader with theſe omiſſions, becauſe, as 
they were not determined upon before the 
printing was far advanced, there are references 
found to theſe pieces in the body of the work, 
though there be nothing to anſwer them. 
The referring numbers, to prevent confuſion, 


have been preſerved as at firſt. 


But though the Tranflator has left out 


the Poetry in the Appendixes, the Reader will 


find, that he has attempted, in Engliſh verſe, 
all the little Epigrams, and other ſcraps of 
Poetry, which occurred in the body of the 
work. In theſe inſtances, the original is al- 


ways ſubjoined, to gratify the curioſity of thoſe 


Readers who may like to compare them; and, 


as the only merit pretended to, is that of 


having endeavoured to 'give the ſenſe of theſe 
paſſages, it is hoped the candour of the Reader 
will make allowances for the reſt, 


2 5 85855 * F \ 
nr 5 The 
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ADP VE RT ISE MEN „ Kc. 
The only thing remaining to obſerve is, 
that the livres, throughout the work, are all 


reduced to Englith money, at the rate. of ten 
pence * * livre. 
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HERE ate too many difficulties attending 1717 
the hiſtory of a reign juſt finiſhed, to admit of ———> 
an attempt to write that of Lewis XV. Beſide the 
neceſſity there would be of obtaining an inſight into 
the archives of the Miniftry, which motives of po- 
licy would forbid, on account of the too cloſe con- 
nection between preſent and preceding events; we. 
ſhould ſtand in need of the ſame acceſs to the other 
cabinets of Europe: where we ſhould undoubtedly 
meet with ſtill more inſurmountable ovitacles. 
Without this aſſiſtance, not having a complete view: 
ol our objects, we ſhould run the riſque of compoſ- 
ing an imperfect, or at leaſt a partial work; and 
| | partiality is the greateſt fault a work of this kind can 
have. Sr „ 
It is not the ſame with the private life af a Monarch; 
if it be too dangerous to write it as it paſtes, and un- 
Vox. I. | B 2 der 


2 


1715. der his own eye, from the fear of incurring his re- 


THE PRIVATE LIFE 


fentment by offending his vanity; when he is dead, 
we cannot be too early in collecting a multitude of 
facts which conſtitute the intereſting part of it, and 
are often preſerved only by oral tradition, the fugi- 
tive veſtiges of which wear out, and are often en- 
tirely loſt, with their witneſſes. 

We ſhall not go out of our way to prove the uti- 
lity of private memoirs; this is too philoſophic an 
age to call it in queſtion, and the multitude of ſimi- 
lar publications that have been favourably received, 
ſhew how much they are now preferred to large hiſ- 
torical collections. In fact, if the intereſt we take in 
any narrative depends upon, and is proportioned to, 
the ſecret application we make of it to ourſelves 
while we are liſtening to it, what ſentiment can be 
excited at the recital of the diſgraces and ſucceſſes 
of a Prince, who experiences misfortunes to which 
the reader can never be ſubject, or becomes re- 
ſplendent with glory to which he has no right to 
aſpire? On the contrary, when we ſet aſide the 
dignity and grandeur of the Monarch, and ſhew no- 


thing more than the man; every order of citizens, 


and every individual, will neceſſarily intereſt them- 
ſelves nearly in his domeſtic happineſs or miſery, 
will be afflicted by the one, or rejoice at the other ; 
ſince theſe will in ſome meaſure become common to 


_ themſelves, from the poſſibility of their experiencing 


the ſame. But if the merit of theſe collections of 
anecdotes, when made with caution and diſcernment, 
cannot be denied, the general aſſertion is more par- 
ticularly and juſtly verified with regard to Lewis XV. 

It is well known how fond this Prince was of a pri- 
vate life ; it is remembered that he always quitted 
it 


OF. LESS IV 

it with regret, to appear in his public character, and 
that as ſoon as the buſy fcene was over, he was 
impatient to retire into the interior part of his pa- 
lace, Which of us has not hear'd his ſervants, his 
favourites, and his miniſters ſay, © Why was not 
ce the King born in our rank? he would have been 
ce the moſt amiable private man, the beſt huſband, 
© the beſt father, and the moſt upright man. in his 
“ kingdom.” Theſe exclamations, which were fre- 
quently” repeated, cannot but inſpire us with the 
greateſt deſire of ſeeing Lewis XV. under thefe dif- 
ferent points of view; and we proceed immediately 
to ſatisfy the impatience of our readers, 

Lewis XV. who aſcended the throne neatly at the 
ſamie age as his great grandfather had done, pre- 
ſented a ſtill more intereſting fight to the kingdom, 
and to all Europe. Being the only branch remain- 
ing, and that a feeble one, of his auguſt family in 
France, his death could not have failed to excite 
commotions, and perhaps a fatal war, from the pre- 


tenſions of the King of Spain to recover the rights 


of his birth: ſo that beſide the natural affetion of 
the nation for their Sovereigns, a motive of policy 
engaged them to watch with more oo! Care 
over this precious child. 


Reports which prevailed, and were believed, con- 


cerning the fatal cauſe of the death of ſo many 
Princes, carried off in ſo ſhort a time, could not 
but increaſe their alarms: impreſſed with this pre- 
judice, the people ſaw their young Sovereign in- 
truſted to the hands of the aſſaſſin of his anceſtors; 
and the circumſtance which at preſent furniſhes the 


ſtrongeſt argument, in refuting the calumniators of 


che Regent, was at that time a continual ſubject of 
i terror. 


Sept. 2; 


1715. 
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terror. Undoubtedly, had the Regent been the au- 
| thor of theſe diſaſters in the Royal Family, of the 


death of three Dauphins, who expired in the palace 
of Lewis XIV. who were ſtricken under his own eye, 
and ſnatched as it were from his arms, when he had 


thus got the power into his hands, his vaſt deſires 


would have known no bounds ; but, proceeding from 
one crime to another, he would not have ſhuddered at 
the murder of a King, without which all his former 
crimes became uſeleſs; ſince that was the. only one 
which could aſſure him impunity, and put him in 
poſſeſſion of that ſceptre, which legitimates every act 
of violence to the eyes of ambition. 

But this reaſoning, however concluſive to us, 
could not be ſo to his cotemporaries. It was 


not therefore without the greateſt anxiety, that 


the day after the death of Lewis XIV. they ſaw the 
Parliament annul the will of that Monarch, declare 
the Duke of Orleans ſole Regent of the kingdom, 
deprive the Duke du Maine of the command of the 
King's houſhold troops, and even of the privilege of 
guarding his ſacred perſon, and acknowledge that 
theſe offices belonged ſolely to the former. 

The ſteps taken by this Court, however extraor- 
dinary, were yet authorized by an inſtance in the 
preceding reign. At the death of Lewis XIII. the 
will of that Monarch had been alſo annulled, with- 


out producing any remonſtrance from the people, 


whoſe rights were violated by this act. If this 
great event was not then attended with any con- 
ſequences, at a time when the nation, agitated by 
factions and civil wars for the ſpace of fourſcore 
years, ſtill preſerved all its energy; when the gene- 
ral aſſemblies of the ſtate, holden under the pre- 


ceding 


* 
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ceding reign, were not. yet aboliſhed; and when a 1715. 


-requiſition for the calling of ſuch an aſſembly from 


the different orders of the ſtate could not have been 


deemed an encroachment upon authority; it is not 


to. be wondered at, that it ſhould have paſſed with 


no greater oppoſition, at a time when all was bend- 
ing under the yoke of deſpotiſm. 


One circumſtance, which undoubtedly contributed 
to make the Parliament acquieſce in the Duke of 
Orleans's demands, was an artful clauſe introduced 


in his ſpeech, in which, without ſeeming to make any 


terms with the Magiſtrates, he granted them a pri- 
vilege which in ſome ſort made them partakers of 
the power with which they were going to inveſt 
him. 

“ But on whatever „ ſaid he, by may 
t found my claim to the regency, I will boldly ven- 
ce ture to aſſure you, Gentlemen, that I ſhall deſerve 
© it by my zeal for the ſervice of the King, and for 
* the public good, eſpecially as I mean to avail 
« myſelf of your e and your: * remon- 
cc ſtrances.“ 

The privilege of 8 remonſtrances, which 
this inſinuation ſeemed to convey a promiſe of re- 
ſtoring to them, flattered exceedingly their pride, 
which had been hurt for ſixty years paſt, on account 
of their having been deprived of it by Lewis XIV“. 
This alluring bait determined them on this, as well 
as on ſeveral occaſions afterwards, to ſacrifice the in- 
tereſt of the nation to their vanity ; ſince their own 
intereſt, if well underſtood, ought to have prompted 


* Or what is nearly the ſame thing, Lewis XIV. only allowed 
the Parliament to make remonſtrances, after his letters, edits, 
or declarations were fairly and plainly regiſtered. 
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1715. them to reſume their vigour and energy. For in fact, 


the Regent, by renewing to the Magiſtrates the li- 
berty of addreſſing wiſe remonſtrances to the throne, 
made them implicitly agree, that he had a right to 
take that privilege away from them, whenever he 
thought their remonſtrances not wiſe: this was de- 
ſtroying, nay abſolutely aboliſhing the privileges they 
have ſo loudly claimed under this reign, of being 
the repreſentatives of the nation, the ſeveral ſtates of the 
kingdom contracted to a ſmaller ſcale. 

Who indeed would dare to conteſt with the Ma- 
giſtrates their right of complaining? Who would 
venture to aſſert, that the integral parts of the ſocial 
contract, ſhall not have the right, when aggrieved, 
to expoſe their i injuries, and demand the redreſs of 
them? 

The precautions taken to ces the Duke of Or- 
leans's party formidable, did not a little contribute 
to damp the courage of the Parliament. They 
knew that the Conn was ſurrounded with troops, 
and the great chamber filled with armed men *. It 
is true, that many of them were on the ſide af the 
Duke du Maine : but the Duke having, by a ſhame- 
ful ſilence, acquieſced in every thing that was paſſing 
contrary to the will of the late King, every man 
abandoned a Prince, who abandoned himſelf. And 
indeed, his Dutcheſs, tranſported with fury, received 
him, at his return to Sceaux, with marks of the 


This fact, which is atteſted by ſeveral memoirs of the times, 
as well as by oral tradition, is very probable, notwithſtanding 
what M. de Voltaire may ſay to the contrary, Have we not ſeen 
the ſame thing happen on a leſs important occaſion, in 1771, 
when M. de Maupeou came to the Court, on the 24th of January, 
20 inſtall the council? 


„ 
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higheſt contempt . The circumſtance that com- 


pleted his meanneſs, and ſeemed to make him wor- 


thy of the treatment he received, was, that after 


having aſked to be diſmiſſed from the care of the 


King's perſon, he ſtill kept the ſuperintendance of 


his Majeſty's education, accepted of a poſt in the 


Council of Regency, and, in a word, did not diſdain 


to prefer a ſubaltern office at C ourt, to an abſolute 
and total retirement. 

Lewis XIV. had alſo appointed by his will, Mar- 
ſhal Villeroi to be governor to the young King; the 
Dutcheſs of Ventadour to be his governeſs ; the Bi- 
ſhop of Frejus to be his preceptor; and Father le 
Tellier his confeſſor. The expulſion of the Jeſuit 
was the only change made in theſe appointments. 

Madame de Ventadour was the only perſon who 
could enter immediately on the duties of her of- 
fice. This Princeſs, of the illuſtrious houſe of Ro- 


han, which has ſince furniſhed ſeveral other Gover- 


neſſes to the Royal Family of France, was qualified 
in the higheſt degree for the truſt repoſed in her. 
She had a grear deal of ſoftneſs, and at the ſame 
time much dignity. She was paſſionately fond of her 
Royal pupil, and her care was rather that of an 


_ affectionate mother, than of an ambitious ſtranger. . 


All the tranſactions that were going forward, could 
not bur increaſe her vigilance : for ſhe was not ig- 
porant of the dreadful ſuſpicions which had raiſed 


diſtruſt in the minds of all men. How great muſt 


have been her anxiety, when ſhe ſaw the care of 
the King's perſon intruſted to the preſumptive heir 


It is ſaid, that the Dutcheſs du Maine gave him a on the 
face, 
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of the crown. Her attention was redoubled on this 
account, and ſhe enjoyed not an inſtant of tranquil- 


lity, during the ſpace of near eighteen months that 
| ſhe remained in the ſervice of his Majeſty. 


One ſingular circumſtance happened to this Go- 
verneſs, which was the occaſion of her receiving 
an honour that no woman had ever enjoyed be- 
Lewis XV. coming to the Parliament, to 
hold his firſt Bed of Juſtice in order to confirm the 


decree of the Court in favour of the Regent, the 


' Dutcheſs of Ventadour repreſented, at this meeting, 


the Queen Mother and Regent. The only difference 
was, that ſhe took not her ſeat upon the throne, but 
that ſhe attended there, fitting at the feet of the 


King; ſhe ſpoke, however, in his name. She was 


then about forty years of age, was ſtill beautiful, and 
aſſumed a great air of dignity, which made her ap- 
pear not unworthy of this illuſtrious act. Gentle- 
ie men,” ſaid ſhe, © the King has cauſed you to be 
« aſſembled, in order to make his pleafure known to 
t you: his Chancellor will explain it.” 
Immediately after this Bed of Juſtice, ſix Coun! 
cils were eſtabliſhed, beſide that of the Regency. 
The firſt, which was called the Council of Con- 
ſcience, regarded ecclefiaftical matters; the ſecond, 
foreign affairs; the third, war; the fourth, finance; 
the fifth, the navy; and the laſt, preſided over the 
internal affairs of the kingdom. * 
In order that the Parliament ſhould the more 
readily conſent to the regiſtring of this declaration, 
another had been joined to it, agreeable to the 
inſinuation above-mentioned, by which the privi- 
lege was reſtored to them, of making repreſen- 


tations or remonſtrances, before the publication of 


the 
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the laws that were addreſſed to them; but his Ma- 1915. 

jeſty required that theſe remonſtrances Pn be * 

repreſented within eight days. | 

This form of adminiſtration by gun dien nt 

in all the parts of government, and confining the 

Secretaries of State merely to the ſigning of their 

names *, which form is uſed in other kingdoms, and | 

of which there had been examples in ours under ſe- EL "A 
veral reigns, becomes particularly neceſſary under a 

young or weak Monarch. If it ſhould ſometimes 

occaſion a ſlowneſs of proceeding in affairs, the de- 

ciſions, on the other hand, are more mature; it 

makes them leſs verſatile, and is particularly bene- 

ficial in oppoſing craft, preventing favour, and 

guarding againſt ſeduction, which is ſo frequently 

employed with ſucceſs againſt a ſingle man. 

The Regent adopted this plan of government the 

more readily, as it tended to remove the ideas of 

deſpotiſm, which might haye been imputed to him; 

as it furniſhed him with the means of giving places 

to a great number of his own creatures, and acquir- 

ing new ones, of employing at leaſt thoſe who were 

diſpoſed to cabal againſt him; in a word, as it en- 

abled him to fulfil the engagements he had entered 

into with the Marchioneſs de Maintenon, the houſe 

of Noailles, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed members of 

the Parliament, upon condition, that they ſhould aſſiſt 

him in his meaſures to annul the will of Lewis XIV. 

It will certainly appear a matter of ſurprize, that 

the Queen Dowager, (for no man at preſent ſeems 

to * her that title) ſhould be the foremoſt to 


»The offices of Secretaries of State were even foppreſed for 
2 time, or at leaſt there was no buſineſs done by them. 


concur © 
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concur in the annulling of a ſolemn a&, the plan of 
which ſhe had at leaſt approved, if not herſelf ſug- 
geſted, againſt a Prince whom ſhe” had never liked, 


or rather whom ſhe had always deteſted, on account 


of his mode of thinking and his manners, which 
were fo repugnant to the religious views of the fa- 
vourite, But what will not the policy even of de- 
yotees adapt itſelf to? 

This able woman, ſenſible of the 3 Lewis 
XIV. had for his nephew, had not dared to con- 
tradict him in his laſt wiſhes; but at the ſame 
time, foreſeeing what would happen, ſhe had deter- 
mined not to wait the event. She doubted not one 
moment but that the great talents of the Duke 
of Orleans would prevail over the Duke du Maine, 
and that the former would become maſter of the 
kingdom at the King's death. She therefore judged 
it neceſſary to prevent the ſtorm that would in- 


fallibly riſe againſt her, and to deſerve the grati- 


tude of the Prince, whoſe generolity ſhe was al- 
ready acquainted with, by giving him previous in- 
formation of the articles of the will, that he might 
be the better prepared to oppoſe them with ad- 
vantage and ſecurity. Madame de Maintenon was 
ſill more determined to behave in this manner, from 
her affection for the Duke of Noailles her nephew *. 
At the death of the Princes, in order to pay his 
court to the King, he had indulged himſelf in the - 
moſt indiſcreet, or rather the moſt raſh and moſt 
culpable language. In the exceſs of his zeal, and 
under the ſuppoſition that all the Wards which had 
4 

* That is to ſay, who had married Mademoiſelle d'Aubigne, 

niece and fole heireſs of Madame de Maintenon, 


3 happened 
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happened were the effects of poiſon, he had been ac- 1715. 
cuſed of having imputed them to his R. H.; and 
when people were endeavouring to gueſs at the au- 15 
thor of theſe execrable crimes, he had named the : 
Duke of Orleans, and had added; if the laſt , who 
ce js now at the point of death, ſhould periſh, I Will 
ce be the Brutus.” Such was the anecdote then cir- 
culated, and ſince preſerved in the memoirs of the 
times. Nothing leſs than a very eſſential ſervice could 
wipe away the ſlanderous aſſertion and the threat, 
the atrociouſneſs of which ſeemed however to be di- 
miniſhed by their extravagance. And indeed the 
Regent's magnanimity, forgetting both the one and 
the other, was mindful only of the gratitude due to 
the Duke of Noailles, for having diſcloſed the will 
of Lewis XIV. and for the ſervices rendered him by 
that houſe, which was then the moſt powerful in the 
kingdom, both in itſelf and by its great alliances. 
The circumſtance that muſt chiefly have affected 

Madame de Maintenon, in her critical ſituation, was 
to find, that her conduct, which was only the effect 
of neceſſity, made her the involuntary accomplice of 
the outrages committed againſt the memory of 
Lewis XIV. The French, in reality, who ate always 
fond of novelty, availed themſelves of the little re- 
ſpe& the Government then ſhewed to the will, the 
principles, and memory of the deceaſed King: they 
gave themſelves up to all the licentiouſneſs which 
ſlaves, eſcaped from their chains, allow themſelves 
againſt their maſter; his ſtatues were inſulted with 

the bittereſt inſcriptions, the moſt acrimonious ſa- 
tires were publicly circulated againſt him, and in his 


Meaning the late King. 
e . funeral 
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funeral proceſſion the prayers of the prieſts were leſs 
hear'd than the coarſe ſongs of a licentious mob. It 
was the triumph of the nation, rather than the fune- 


ral pomp of the Monarch. 


The firſt ſteps the Regent took, FUY then power 
of diſpenſing favours became veſted in him, did ho- 
nour to his ſincerity and moderation. He appointed 
the fore- mentioned Duke of Noailles, Preſident of 
the Council of Finance, whoſe pardon he ſealed by 


this favour, as he did that of Marſhal Villars, by 


creating him Preſident of the Council of War. The 
Marſhal had negotiated the treaty of Raſtadt, with 
Prince Eugene of Savoy ; in which he had agreed to 
ſome ſecret articles, tending to the excluſion of the 
Duke of Orleans from the crown; and his R. H. 


was not unacquainted with it“. The Cardinal of 


Noailles, who was the chief of the Janſenift's party, 
was 


*T he following anecdote we find in an allegorical romance 
of the times, intitled, The adventures of Pomponius.” ** Salliru 


Villars), General of the Gauls, a man well acquainted with 


«© buſineſs, and who handled the pen and the ſword with equal 


e dexterity, was commiſſioned by his Sovereign to enter into a 
* treaty with thoſe people who dwell on the ſide of the Adri- 


«© atic ſea. His commiſſion was a ſecret one; and he executed it 


with greater fidelity than prudence. His Sovereign died ſome 


* little time after, and the Prince who ſucceeded, having en- 


% gaped the ſeveral allies of the Crown to communicate to him all 


* the treaties they had made with his predeceſſors, among the reſt, 
* the fore-mentioned treaty was put into his hands. The Prince, 
«© upon examining it, was not a little ſurprized to find that it 
«© contained an article to exclude him from the crown, and that 


«© the General of the armies had not only ſtipulated this matter 
with the people who inhabit the ſhores bathed by the Adriatic, 


but had even engaged in the ſame league, the Iberians, the Al- 
<« lobroges, and ſeveral other nations. The Prince ſent for the 
«© (General of the armies, and communicated the treaties to him, 


6“ Sallirg 
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the meaſures of the Regent, was placed at the head 
of the Council of Conſcience. The preferment of 
this Prelate, gave new vigour to his faction, which 
was ſtill more delighted to ſee Father le Tellier re- 
moved from Court. Every exile returned; and the 
Baſtille reſtored to open day the numerous innocent 
victims concealed within its walls. The Univer- 
ſity reſumed its former ſplendour; and the deſerted 
Sorbonne ſaw again ſeated among her learned 
maſters, thoſe doctors who had before honoured, 
and rendered her illuſtrious by. their ſcience. In a 
word, the Jeſuits now experienced, in their turn, 
thoſe diſgraces with which they had overwhelmed 
their rivals: a general, and even an exaſperated 
fury prevailed againſt them, ſo that the police was 
obliged to take them under its protection in the 
capital. So many favours conferred upon the 
Janſeniſts, by him who was now at the helm of 
the French Adminiſtration, were the more Va- 
luable, as no man was ignorant of his method of 
thinking: it was well known, that the God of Baal, 
or the God of 1ſrael, were equally objects of ridicule 
with him. But beſide the ſentiments of gratitude, 
which might influence him in the diſpenſation of 
theſe particular favours, he was directed by views 


9 Salim avowed the fact, PR, he had Fen it only in Ak 
** dience to the commands of the late King, whoſe original order 
e for this purpoſe he produced ; without which, his head would 
have anſwered for it. By removing himſelf afterwards from 
© Court, he eſcaped the vengeance and reſentment of the new 


* Prince, to whoſe favour he was gradually reſtored through his 
© wife's means.“ | 
of 


13 
was connected with the principal members of the 1915. 
Parliament, and had been very uſeful in promoting 
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1716. of a ſuperior kind; he was endeavouring to bring 
— about a calm, and to reſtore public tranquillity, 
diſturbed by the internal diſſenſions excited by fa- 
naticiſm, towards the end of the preceding reign. 
After this firſt care, he had another, and not leſs 
important ſolicitude ; which was to avenge the un- 
happy nation, whoſe miſeries the contractors ex- 
ulted over, by a new ſpecies of luxury. ' By way 
of example, he began, by obliging the Comptroller 
General- Deſmarets to give an account of his ad- 

miniſtration. | 
According to 3 made under Liwis : 
XIV |. he was not accountable for any thing. Since 
the ſuppreſſion. of the office of ſuperintendant of 
the finances, the King had always taken upon him- 
ſelf the duties of it: no payment had been made 
but by virtue of the eſtimates and warrants ſigned 
by himſelf. The Comptrollers General were now 
nothing more than the executors of his orders; but 
yet it was neceſſary to prove that theſe orders had 
been followed; and a Miniſter might ſtill be very 
culpable in the mode of executing them. M. Deſ- 
marets compoſed upon this ſubject a circumſtan- 
tial memorial, which is conſidered as a maſter- 
piece, and which, by diſcovering the deplorable ſtate 
of the kingdom, proved, that theſe diſaſters could 
not be attributed to the Miniſter, and were only 
the unavoidable conſequence of the ſeveral miſ- 
fortunes that had ravaged the ſtate towards the cloſe 
of the laſt reign. He demonſtrated, that if the 
revenues of the State were abſorbed to the year 
1717, incluſively, by anticipated aſſignments, yer 
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the unfunded debts were nearly the ſame, after ſeven 
years of an almoſt generally unfortunate war, as 
they were at the beginning of 1708, when * ad- 
miniſtration began. 

This memorial did a great deal of hondur ed the 
author, among the Council of Finance, but it did 
not reſtore to him the place that had been taken 
from him, not did it even procure him a ſeat in 
that Council, which he had aſtoniſhed by his 
talents and probity, He died if private life, and 
from him is deſcended the family of Maillebois. He 
left three ſons, who were men of ſmall ſtature, and 
who on that account were named at Court, where 
every thing is an object of ridicule, the Terriers. 

The eſtabliſhment of a chamber of juſtice, to 
proſecute and puniſh thoſe who had committed 
abuſes in the finances, was an object which muſt 
neceſſarily become more uſeful, according to the 
liſt of the men of buſineſs that were taxed . This 
lift amounted to upwards of 160 millions ; and 
undoubtedly this ſum, well employed, might have 
furniſhed a great reſource for diminiſhing the debts 
of the ſtate; but it was preſently known, that 
a ſmall part only of this money entered the King's 
coffers ; that theſe depredators were ranſomed 
by others ; that the fayourites, the miſtreſſes, and 
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This curious lift ſhall be inſerted at _ end of the volume, 


with notes: it ſhall be placed under No. I. 

+ Between fix and ſeven millions ſterling. 

t Forty millions [upwards of one million and a half fterling] 
of this, were deducted perhaps from the principals of the annui- 
ties fixed upon the Hotel de Yilke, and the taxes, the poſts, and other 
farms and revenues, which made part of the payment of the im- 


poſts, which were to be extinguiſhed, redeemed, and taken out of 
the eſtimates, 
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the judges, made a trade of reducing theſe axes | 
It is reported, that a Contractor, who was taxed at 
1,200,000 livres t, replied to a Nobleman, who offer- 
ed to get him acquitted for 300, ooo livres ; Faith, 
my Lord, you come too late; I have already agreed 
with your Lady for 150,000 |. M. de Fourquieux, 
Preſident of the Chamber of Juſtice, was decorated 
with the burleſque title of Garde des Sceaux &, be- 
cauſe he had appropriated. to himſelf; from the 
ſpoils of the famous Bourvalais, a Farmer of the 
revenue, buckets of ſilver to cool wine and other 
liquors, and that he had the impudence to pro- 
duce them at his table. The indignation of the 
people was excited at ſeeing the Marquis de la 
Fare, ſon-in-law to Paparel, Paymaſter of the 
Gendarmerie, who was condemned to death, and 
whoſe eſtates were confiſcated to the King, rejoice 
at the diſgrace of his father-in-law, cauſe his eſtates 
to be ſettled upon himſelf, diſſipate them in pro- 
digality and debauchery, and reduce himſelf, as 
well as his fon, to poverty, without even having at- 
tempted to mitigate the adverſities of Paparel, 

whoſe puniſhment had been changed. 

A more certain, ſpeedy, and efficacious expedient, 
had beſore been made uſe of for the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the finances. Three days after the death of 
Lewis XIV. an edi& had appeared, in which, not- 
withſtanding the alarming defcription of their fitu- 


f Fifty thouſand pounds. 
t Twelve thouſand five hundred pounds. 
Il Six thouſand two hundred and fifty pounds. 
8 Keeper of the Seals, In order to underſtand this, it 1s ne- 
ceſſary to acquaint the Engliſh reader, that the ſame word which 
in French fignifics a ſcal, ſignifies alſo a bucket, 
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ſrtuation, the King gave aſſurances that he was Auer 
mined to ſatisfy the two moſt preſſing demands of the 
ſtate, the ſubſiſtence of the troops, and the arrears of 


the annuities charged upon the Hotel de Ville of 


Paris. With regard to the other debts, it was ordered, 


that the different papers ſhould be ſtated and liqui- 
dated, in order to convert them into bills of one 


kind, which were not to be changed till they were 


taken up. This operation was called the Viſa, and 
the: papers reſulting from it, Billets d'erats. (Bills 


of ſtate.) They were to be ſigned by Mr. Bouſſot, 
the general Overſeer, by the Provoſt of the Mer- 
chants, and by Mr. Charles Haran, appointed for 
this purpoſe by the ſix companies of Merchants 
at Paris. The real deſign of changing theſe papers, 
was, to reduce them to two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions I, by making the bearer of them loſe one, two, 
three, or four-fifths of the capital, according to 
the different claſſes that were ſettled. And indeed, 
it would have been better to have proceeded im- 
mediately to this extremity,” as the Abbe Terrai 
has ſince done, than to employ theſe methodical 
reductions, which coſt immenſe ſums, to no purpoſe. 
However this may be, it is certain that more than 
three hundred and thirty millions & of debt were 
liquidated by this e N and the intereſt of | hs 
t Near ten millions and a half. 


$ Upwards of thirteen millions and a half ſterling. This was 
not a very confiderable object, in proportion to the ſum total of 
the national debt, which amounted to two thouſand and fixty-two 
millions, one hundred and thirty eight thouſand livres, at twen ty 
| eight livres the marc; which makes in preſent value, three thou- 
ſand fix hundred and ſeventy-eight millions, fix hundred fifty. 
nine thouſand, fix hundred and ninety-three livres [between one 
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hundred and fifty-three, and one hundred and fifty- four millions 


ſterling] at forty-nine livres ſixteen ſous the marc. 
. | C overplus 
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1716. overplus was fixed at four per cent. A promiſe 
wags made, as uſual, to pay it regularly, and gra- 
dually to replace the capital. For this purpoſe, it 
was propoſed to employ the moſt ſuitable methods, 
and certain funds were already ſet apart, befide 
a portion of thoſe which would be ſayed from the 
reduction of the moſt burthenſome expences, the 
_ conſiderable retrenchments already begun and con- 
tinued, in point of perſonal expence, and the pru- 
dent diſtribution of thoſe revenues. 
To theſe preliminary meaſures another was add- 
ed, in order to make money circulate and reſtore 
trade, by increaſing the repreſentation of the ſpecie. 
ed and There appeared an edict for the eſtabliſhment of a 
* general Bank throughout the kingdom, under the 
; name of Law and Company. This Bank would in- 
deed have been of great utility to the public, if it 
had been confined to its firſt inſtitution, which was, 
to tranſact the affairs 7 individuals, for the profit of 
a quarter of a crown * upon one thouſand crowns t, 
to receive their money, and to give them bills in 
exchange, payable at ſight. But this ſcheme ſoon 
became the foundation of that incomprehenſible 
ſyſtem, the deſign of which was, or was to have been, 
to diſcharge the national debt of France, and to en- 
rich the kingdom, and which had nearly ruined it 
beyond reſource. 

While the Regent was thus employed in con- 
triving means to raiſe the nation from the de- 
plorable ſtate into which the ambition of Lewis XIV. 
had reduced it, he was not regardleſs of any thing 
that might aſſiſt his own | aſpiring views. The in- 
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+ One hundred and twenty-five ds: 
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different health of Lewis XV. not only kept up 


his hope of attaining to the crown, but even con- 
firmed him in it. He imagined he could not form 


any alliance more favourable to his views, than that 


of England. He therefore paid his court to that 
power ; and his favourite, the Abbe Dubois, was the 


PE, 


1716, 


perſon whom he Judges moſt proper to manage the 


negotiation. 

This Dubois, who was the ſon * an Apothecary 
of Brive la Gaillarde, had an eaſy, ſupple, and in- 
ſinuating turn, was of a lively and gay diſpoſition, 
eager in his purſuit of pleaſures, and a man of very 


looſe morals; had been a favourite of the Duke 


of Orleans, from that Prince's earlieſt years; from 
being his preceptor, he had become his confidant, 
had given him ſome very ufeful advice, at the time 


of his marriage with a natural daughter of Lewis 


XIV. to which he had perſuaded him, and ſeemed 
ſtill lefs attached to the rank than to the perſon 
of his R. H. He repaired to London, to execute 
his commiſſion, and diſtributed his money very 
freely, which is the moſt perſuaſive and readieſt 
way of compaſſing one's deſign. The treaty was 


ſoon concluded, and was called the Treaty of the 


Triple Alliance, for the Dutch came into it, though 
their intereſt was not directly concerned; it was 
even ſigned at the Hague. It was, indeed, a very 
advantageous treaty to the Regent, againſt the 
Spaniſh faction, in caſe the crown became vacant; 
but it was a ſcandalous one with regard to France, 
becauſe it ſtipulated the expulſion of the Pretender 
from that kingdom, and the demolition of Dunkirk 
and Mardyke, Unfortunately, the diſgrace of it 

remained with us, and the perſon who had planned 
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it for his advantage, was never in a ſituation to 
reap the benefit of it. | 

In the mean while, the infant Monarch was im- 
perceptibly growing up. At the death of his 
grandfather, his reſidence had been fixed at the 
caſtle of Vincennes, and he had afterwards been 
moved to the palace of the Tuilleries, as if with a 
deſign to place him under the guard of the whole 
nation, or at leaſt, of the moſt diſtinguiſhed part 
of it. The royal pupil's delicate ſtate of health 
made it neceſſary to pay particular attention to his 
conſtitution. Without fatiguing him, however, with 
inſtructions, his Governeſs neglected no opportuni- 
ty of forming his morals by ſhort leſſons. Thus, 
the Prince being one day at ſupper in public, and 
ſeeming to be too much taken up with admiring 
ſome new golden girandoles, the Dutcheſs of 
Ventadour reprehended him for it, by ſaying, Sir, 
nothing of this kind ought to have any attraction for 
your Majeſty. Another time, happening to let a 
Louis d'or fall while he was at play, he ſtooped 
w pick it up; but his Governeſs prevented him, by 
obferving, that the money once ſlipt out of his 
hands, ought no more to belong to him. 

From that early period, he began alſo to diſ- 
cover a propenſity to ſay diſagreeable truths to 
thoſe who were about him: a bert which, among 
equals in ſociety, would be deemed incivility or 
rudeneſs, but from a ſuperior is hardneſs, and bar- 
barity. The following anecdote might poſſibly 

have paſſed for a ſimplicity of childhood, if it had 
not afterwards been found to be a ſtroke of cha- 
racter. 

M. de Coiſlin, Biſhop of Metz, a Gentleman ra- 

ther 
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ther of a diſagreeable perſon, being preſented to the 
young King, he cried out as ſoon as he ſaw him, 
O Lord! how ugly he is! Upon this occaſion, the 
Prelate himſelf gave the reprimand. He turned 
about, and walked away, ſaying, with a licence no 
leſs inexcuſable, Vat an ill-bred little boy ! 

At length, the King having attained full ſeven 
years of age, the Dutcheſs of Ventadour ſaw with 
ſatisfaction, the time come of delivering up the pre- 


cious charge ſhe had hitherto had the care of, in- 


to the hands of the Duke of Orleans. She dreſſed 
the King, in preſence of the whole Court, and hav- 


ing received the thanks of his Royal Highneſs for the 


care ſhe had taken of his Majeſty's perſon, ſhe took 
her leave of the King, and kiſſed his hand. The 
young Prince was moved, and embracing her, made 
her a preſent of jewels to «the value of 50, ooo 
crowns *. Previous to this, the Regent had pre- 
ſented to his Majeſty the Marſhal Duke of Villeroi, 
his Governor ; the Abbe de Fleuri, formerly Biſhap 
of Frejus his Preceptor; and the other perſons em- 
ployed to ſuperintend his education, and deſtined 
for his ſervice. 

Another Abbe de Fleuri, who was not a Biſhop, 
but known only by ſeveral works of excellence and 
erudition, and eſpecially by His eccleſiaſtical hif- 
tory, had been appointed, a year before, his Ma- 
jeſty's Confeſſor. This circumſtance was the more 
remarkable, becauſe, ſince the death of Henry IV. 
that poſt had always been filled by Jeſuits, and 
that the worthy Eccleſiaſtic here mentioned was very 
far from being a favourer of that ſociety. It ſhould 


* Six thouſand two hundred and fifty pounds. 
C1 ſeem 
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ſeem however, by the words of the Regent upon 
this occaſion, that his Royal Highneſs did not con- 
ſider him as an enemy to them: Sir, ſaid he to 
him, the only reaſon JI have for preferring you to any 
other perſon, is, that you are neither a Fanſeniſt, nor a 
Moliniſt, nor an Ultramontane . 

The Janſeniſt party however, already favoured 
by the Regent, became more preſumptuous, and 
proceeded to ſome violent ſteps. The Biſhops of 
Mirepoix, of Senez, of Montpellier, and of Bou- 
logne, by one common act amongſt themſelves, ap- 
pealed to the Bull Unigenitus. They repaired to 
Sorbonne, where they ſignified their appeal in a nu- 
merous aſſembly of Divines, who all adhered ſo- 
lemaly to it. The Body of Arts delivered an opi- 
nion, by which they declared that this appeal was 


+ It was certainly in order to adapt himſelf to this eulogium 
of the Duke of Orleans, that the Abbe de Fleuri varied his 
anſwers, according to the different opinions of the perſons from 
whom he received compliments. We find the following anec- 
dote upon this ſubject in the Memoirs of the Regency. 

«© The Jeſuits ſent Father Craye, one of their ſociety, FR 
« their compliments to the new Confeſſor; he anſwered, that 
„he imagined he was not diſagreeable to the Fathers of their 
«© ſociety, becauſe he was no Fanſeniſt. Some Jacobin Friars 
«© came afterwards to congratulate him upon the ſame occaſion 
he told them, he flattered himſelf that he ſhould be agreeable 
< to them, bona he was no Molinift, The third perſon who 
* came to him was the Abbs d'Orſanne ; M. de Fleuri replied 
** to him, that he hoped he ſhould be in the graces of the Car- 
* dinal de Noailles, for that he was by no means an Ultramontane. 
Thus he implied in his anſwers, what his Royal Highneſs had 
*« ſaid to him, when he choſe him to be Confeſſor to the King.“ 
The Abbe d'Orſanne, here mentioned, was Canon of Notre 
Dame, and Graud Vicar of the Cardinal de Noailles. He was 
in his ſociety the chief of the rigorous Janſeniſts, He is the 
author of the famous Memoires du Port Royal, 


neceſſary ʒ 
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neceſſary; and the Doctors of Law and Phyſic did 
the ſame, the year following. Other Prelates had 
likewiſe joined the four above mentioned, and a 
_ conſiderable number of Prieſts, Friars, and Com- 
munities, followed their example, and would Sd 
lize their zeal. 

However, the Biſhops Conſtituants, that is to ow. 
the maintainers of this famous Bull Unigenitus, called 
the Conftitution, made remonſtrances, which ſoon de- 
generated into warm and frequent complaints. A 
number of writings appeared, in which nothing 


leſs was talked of, than the deſtruction of reli- 
gion. The Regent, who was rather diſpoſed to 


laugh at all theſe quarrels, was obliged to inter- 
fere ſeriouſly in them, and, notwithſtanding his de- 
termined and deciſive character, to conduct himſelf 
with a great deal of moderation ; to hear both par- 
ties, to manage between them, and to deceive 


them both. He wrote to the Conſtituants that fa- 


mous letter, in which he told them; I ds not loſe 
fight of the important affair of the ConsTITUTION——, 
and in which an interpolation was introduced, which 
took off all the force of that promiſe. In fact, the 
Regent, in ſaying, that he would puniſh any atts of 
appeal from inferiors in the future Council, that were 
made without reaſon, determined nothing by means 
of that clauſe, of which advantage might be taken, 


The Cardinal de Biſſy, who had planned this 


letter, was obliged to exculpate himſelf with his 
ſociety; and it was known, that the new Chancellor 
was the perſon who had ſuggeſted to the Prince 
this artifice, ſo unbecoming of his dignity, but 
which, however, was judged neceſſary, to act up to 
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1717. the part of being a mere conciliator, which was all 
TTY" "ne mtcnded. 

This new Chancellor was M. d Agueſſeau, a na- 

tive of Amiens, and of a tradeſman's family. He had 

had the good fortune to be educated at Port Royal, 
under the famous le Maitre. Having attained, while 
ſtill very young, to the poſt of Solicitor General, 
he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in it by the graces of 
elocution, which conſtitute the eſſential part of 
that office. He afterwards acquired a deeper know- 
ledge of the laws, and of juriſprudence. He then 
became Attorney General, and gained ſtill more 
ſolidity ; ſo that he became neceſſary to the Duke 
of Orleans, at the time when that Prince began to 
think of forming a party to himſelf in Parliament, 
during the illneſs of Lewis XIV. The death of 
the Preſident de Maiſons, who, after M. Voiſin, 
was to have been at the head of the Law, opened 
the way for him to that poft, which his competitor 
had only had in proſpet, and which cauſed the 
latter to cry out, penetrated with regret: Muſt one 
die, at the eve of being . with the N em- 
Ployments ! 

M. d'Agueſſeau had always been ſtrongly at- 
tached to the party of the Janſeniſts : he was, after 
the Cardinal de Noailles, their hope and their 1dol. 
He took care not to abandon them upon this oc- 
caſion; and, by way of a ſalvo, contrived the 
little artifice we have juſt mentioned. He even 
added another, and a ſtill more mean one, to it, in 
which he gratified his ambition, at the expence of 
his integrity: this was, in order to make the firſt 
artifice paſs the better, to ſuppreſs the word deli- 

cate, 
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cate, in the circular letters addreſſed to the Cardi- 
nals de Biſſy and de Rohan, with whom the minute 
had been ſettled; . 

The reſtleſs anxiety of the Conſtituants ſoon 
diſcovered the double fraud. The Regent was 
obliged to take it upon himſelf, and to give an 
explanation, which ſerved only the more to inflame 
the minds of the parties. In vain were frequent 
conferences held to reconcile them, at which his 
Royal Highneſs aſſiſted, notwithſtanding their weari- 
ſomeneſs. New difficulties, and new propoſals, aroſe 
every day : pamphlets, writings, and epigrams, were 
multiplied without number; and they were forced 


to conclude with. a declaration, which prohibited 


the writing or ſpeaking any thing for, or againſt, 
the Conſtitution Unigenitus. 

It was then only that the party of the Janſeniſts, 
who had hitherto built much upon the attachment 
and gratitude of the Duke of Orleans, and who even 
flattered themſelves that this law was in their favour, 
perceived their intereſt with that Prince beginning 
to decline. Yet what had not his R. H. done for 
them ? Beſides all we have ſeen, he had hazarded 
his credit with the Court of Rome, in making 


his firſt eccleſiaſtical appointments conformably to 


their wiſhes, by chooſing four perſons of the Cardi- 
nal de Noailles' faction. The bon mot which he ſaid 
on this occaſion, as he was coming out of the Coun- 
cil, has been often retailed ; The Janſeniſts will no 
longer complain of me; I have given every thing to Grace, 
and nothing to Merit. Theſe Elects of Grace were the 
Abbe de Lorraine, the Abbots Boſſuet, de Tourouvre, 


and d'Entragues, who were created Biſhops. A con- 
ſiderable ferment was excited by this circumſtance; fp 


the 
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1717. the great number of Prelates of the ſect of the Mo- 


niſts in France, ſupported by their chiefs, the Car- 


dinals de Rohan and de Biſſy, expoſtulated agaiaſt 
an aſſociation of this kind: the Nuncio complained 
highly; and the Pope, not daring to exclude the 
firſt, on account of his rank, refuſed his bulls to the 
ſecond, propter mores pravos ; to the third, guia ſuf- 
pectus de bereſia Fanſeniana; and to the laſt, propter 
ſupinam ignorantiam. The Regent perceived too 
late the fault which his complaiſance had induced 
him to commit ; he ſaw that the offended party was 
more powerful and more numerous than the other; 
that it was not fo eaſy to ſtifle it as he had been 
aſſured ; and that it might even degenerate into an 
open faction. He did not think it, however, con- 
ſiſtent with his dignity to give way upon this oc- 
caſion; he ſupported his nomination, and obliged 
the Pope to grant his bulls; but he reſolved never 
again to put himſelf in the way of ſuch difficulties: 
he grew cool towards theſe ſectaries, whoſe party he 
had eſpouſed, merely becauſe he could not do other- 
wiſe at the time. When his authority was ſufficient- 
ly eſtabliſned, he neglected thoſe whom he no longer 
ſtood in need of, and ſupported them only as much 
as he thought it neceſſary to maintain the balance. 
Though the affairs of the Church were of great 
importance not on account of the diſſenſions 
themſelves, which were frivolous, but from the 
fanaticiſm which was blended with them, and the 
fatal conſequences that might enſue to diſturb the 
tranquillity of the ſtate—yet the conteſt between the 
Princes of the blood and the legitimated Princes, 
which was then in agitation, was in it's very nature 
of much more ſerious conſequence, The queſtion 
Was, 
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was, whether Lewis XIV. had the right to transfer 
to the legitimated Princes, the privilege of ſucceed- 
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ing to the Crown after the failure of the Princes of July 2714. : 


the blood. The jealouſy which the predilection of 
the expiring Monarch for the Duke du Maine and 
the Count du Toulouſe had excited at Court, was the 
ſecret ſpring of this conteſt. The humiliation of 
theſe Princes had undoubtedly been one of the ar- 
ticles which the Regent had promiſed to the Duke 
of Bourbon, and to ſome other Dukes who had 
ranged themſelves on his fide. But whatever might 
have been the cauſe, it produced confeſſions of ſin- 
gular benefit to the nation, and which were very 
contrary to the ſtrange maxim that has ſince been 
put into the mouth of Lewis XV. That he held his 
crown from God alone. The Princes of the blood, on 
the contrary, repreſented in their petition, that this 
manner of ſettling the crown, deprived the na- 
tion of one of it's beſt rights, which was, to diſpoſe 
of itſelf, in caſe of failure of the Royal line; at the 
ſame time that it kept for ever from the throne 
thoſe illuſtrious families, whom the nation might 
pitch upon to fill it. 

On the other hand, the memorial of the legiti- 
mated Princes, at the ſame time that it defended 
this deſpotic act of Lewis XIV. contained aſſertions 
nearly of the ſame nature. 

«© The legitimated Princes,” it was ſaid, “ are by 
* their nature of the Royal blood; and are there- 
* fore included in the contract made between the na- 
« tion and the reigning family, Now, the view of the 
c people in granting the crown to a certain family, 
*© is to prelerve their tranquillity, and to avoid the 
e inconveniences of elections, Therefore, every 
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ce thing which protracts the extinction of the 


cc reigning family, is deemed conformable to the 
« wiſhes of the nation, and conſonant with it's in- 
cc tereſts. And this is what Lewis XIV. has done, 


« in calling up the legitimated Princes to the 


e throne, How can it then be aſſerted, that he hath 


« exceeded the limits of his power? It cannot be 
ce ſaid that the late King, by this favour he has done 
« us, has diſpoſed of his crown as of a patrimonial 


ec eſtate. This accuſation could not be ſupported, 


cc according to the terms of the edict: Fit ſbould 
« happen that there ſhould not remain one ſingle legiti- 


dc mate Prince of the blood, and of the houſe of Bourbon, 


« we believe that in that caſe the honour of ſucceeding 
« to the crown would belong to our legitimated children 
« aforeſaid. This is not ſurely giving the crown, 
« it is only ſaying, that he believes his legitimated 
ce“ children ought to be placed in the laſt rank of 
c his ſucceſſors, and ought to be included in the 
ce primitive contract of the nation.“ 

Further, in the ſame memorial, theſe Princes 
maintained, reſpecting the form of the edict, that this 
affair could not be decided except by the King in 
his majority, or at the requeſt of the three ſtates of the 
kingdom. And that all the tribunals, except that of 
the King in his majority, or of- the ſtates, were not 
competent to judge of it. 

In ſome reflections on this defence of the legiti- 
mated Princes, the Princes of the blood replied; 
The opinion which the Duke du Maine ſeems 
© to maintain, according to his memorials, at 
« the King bas a rigbt to do whatever he pleaſes , 

e ſhould 

* It is thus that the Princes of the blood expreſſed themſelves 
during the minority of Lewis XV. and in 1776, at the Bed of Juſ- 

| tics 
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© ſhould make us apprehend leſt his intereſt ſhould 


« one day engage him to inſpire rhe King with the 


« ſame ſentiments. How dreadful would be the 
« conſequences to a young Prince!“ 

At length the Monarch, in his edi, which re- 
vokes that of his great grandfather, holds the follow- 
ing language : © but if the French nation ſhould ex- 
« perience this misfortune (the extinction of the 
« reigning houſe) it would belong to the nation it- 
„ ſelf to repair it, by the wiſdom of it's choice; 
« and, ſince the fundamental laws of our kingdom 
© have happily reſtrained us from alienating the do- 
« mains of our crown, we glory in acknowledging 
« that we are {till leſs at liberty to diſpoſe of the 
«© crown itſelf.” | 


The moſt contradictory plan of conduct that was 


purſued in this diſcuſſion, was that which the Par- 


liament adopted; for 'when they would not allow 
the different orders of the kingdom to be called 
together, becauſe they repreſented them, they ſhould 
have laid claim to their rights. After having re- 
giſtered the edit of Lewis XIV. without the leaſt 
difficulty, they did the ſame with regard to that 

which revoked it; and they puſhed their incon- 
ſiſtency ſo far, as to ſuppreſs a proteſt ſigned by 
thirty-nine perſons of the firſt nobility, againſt any 
judgment that might be paſſed ; inaſmuch as the 
affair concerned the whole nation, and could not 


tice holden on the 12th of March, we have heard the Solicitor 
General Seguier, when he was oppoſing perhaps the moſt pater- 
nal and moſt equitable edi& of Lewis XVI. that concerning vaſ- 
ſalage, ſay to that Prince, in the name of the Parliament, Sir, 
regal power knows no other bounds but thoſe which it pleaſes to f. 
60 3t/elf. | | 
be 
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1717. be adjudged but by the aſſembly of the ſtates ; 
that is to ſay, the Magiſtrates would not allow, 
that thoſe, of whom they acknowledged themſelves 
to be only the repreſentatives, for whoſe benefit they 
ſtipulated, and who were moſt intereſted in the con- 
teſt—fince nothing leſs was at ſtake than the diſpoſal 
of their eſtates, their liberties, and their perſons— 
ſhould interfere in the buſineſs, and do what they 
refuſed to do for them. This Court had even the 
meanneſs to ſuffer, that five of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
perſons among the Proteſters ſhould be arreſted 
under their own eyes *. It ſuffered them to be drag- 
ged- into priſon, by virtue of the King's orders, the 
legality of which it had ſo often conteſted, and took 
not the leaſt ſtep to oppole this encroachment upon 
the liberty of theſe generous defenders of the na- 
tion 9. 

While this great cauſe was preparing fi arial, 
there aroſe another conteſt, which, though it was not 
upon a matter of ſo much importance to the pub- 
lic, yet the parties concerned in it looked upon it 
as very eſſential to themſelves ; they carried it on 
with a great degree of warmth, and it required at 
laſt a deciſion of the Council of Regency. A few 
days only had elapſed, ſince his Majeſty had been 
transferred into the hands of his male attendants, 
when the fair of St. Germain being opened, the King 


\ 


»MNMeſſieurs de Chatillon, de Vieuxpiat, and de Beausfremont, 
were put into the Baſtile : Meſſieurs de Polignac and de Cler- 
mont at Vincennes, Theſe illuſtrious names deſerve to be pre- 
ſerved. 


+ It was the Duke of Chartres who demanded and obtained 
their liberty, a month after, 
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wiſhed to go to it. Nothing was more eaſy than to 1717. 
procure. him this diverſion. But when they were 
about to get into the coach, the Duke du Maine 
and the Marſhal de Villeroi could not agree about 
their place in the King's carriage. The Governor 
eontended, that he ought not to give up the firſt 
place to any but the firſt Prince of the blood. It 
being impoſſible to ſettle this difference immediately, 
the King was deprived of his amulement, and 
obliged to ſtay at the caſtle. 
The arrival of the Czar at Paris ſoon diverted the 
minds of people from this ſerious trifle : he drew 
upon himſelf for a time the eyes of the Courtiers, 
and engaged the curioſity of the public. This Czar 
was Peter I. the reformer and legiſlator of Ruſſia, 
but who, previous to the fulfilling of this great ob- 
ject, was deſirous of being acquainted with the dif- 
ferent ſtates of Europe, of ſtudying each govern- 
ment, together with their laws, their ſciences, and 
their arts. He was treated as a Monarch, and with 
a magnificence worthy of the King. He received 
at firſt the viſit of the Regent, afterwards that of 
his Majeſty, to whom he foretold that he would one 
day ſurpaſs his great grandfather in wiſdom, glory, 
and power : a prediction which ſhews, that among 
all his great qualities the gift of prophecy could not 
be reckoned. 
He paſſed fix weeks in looking over all he found 
worthy of admiration in this capital, and chiefly in 
obſerving every thing from which he could reap 
any inſtruction. He conſtantly frequented all thoſe 
perſons who were famous in the arts, and even in 
the handicrafts. In a word, he did all that we have 
RE, ſeen 
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1717. ſeen lately done by a great Prince *, who, though 


July 3. 


already replete with knowledge, thinks he cannot 
acquire too much for the happineſs of his people. 
One anecdote of the Czar's ſtay in this capital, 
which pleaſed him the moſt, and which he moſt 
delighted to relate, was the circumſtance that hap- 
pened to him at the mint where the medals are 
ftruck. By an ingenious piece of politeneſs, which 
his prognoſtic of the King well deſerved, the medal 
that was ſtruck in his preſence repreſented himſelf. 
He perceived it, and was ſtill more ſurprized in 
reading the inſcription round it: Petrus Alexiowilꝝ 
Czar Mag. Ruſ. Imp. and on the reverſe, a figure 
of Fame, with theſe words: Vires acquirit eundo. 
Another event happened, which at any other time 
would have ſeemed of great importance, but which 
now only ſerved as a new topic of converſation, af- 
ter the departure of the Ruſſian Emperor. This was 


a commotion exiſting in the moſt diſtant parts of 
the French empire, but which was ſmothered and 


abſorbed, in ſome meaſure, by that commotion 
which reigned within, and which, though it appeared 
under divers ſhapes, tended to the ſame end, the 
overthrow of the power of the Regent. Information 
was received, that M. de la Varenne, Governor 
General of Martinico, and M. de Ricouard, Intend- 
ant of that colony, were arrived at la Rochelle on 


board a merchant-ſhip, in which the inhabitants of 


that iſland had ſent them back to France, after 
having riſen upon them, becauſe they wanted to im- 
poſe upon the iſland a new duty of thirty ſous f per 


»The preſent Emperor Joſeph, who came to Paris in 1777. 
+ One ſhilling and five-pence, 
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 quintal of ſugar. The moſt ſingular — 1717. 
attending this revolt, was, that 3 the military "I 
man was embarked, the inſurgents having required 
his ſword of him, he ſurrendered it; but the Commiſ- 
ſary refuſed conſtantly to give up his. This gave 
occaſion to ſay, that the Intendant deſerved to be the 
Governor, and the Governor nothing more than the In- 

tendant. Commodore Champmeſlin was ſent» with 
two men of war and a frigate to reduce theſe iſland- 
ers to obedience, and he pacified every thing. A 
circumſtance which proves that the Government did 
not think much of this inſurrection is, that Meſſ. 
de Feuquieres and de Sylvecane,. being ſubſtituted 
in lieu of the Governor and Intendant who had 
been expelled, were much blamed for having re- 
quired the inhabitants, without orders from 
Court, to take a freſh oath of allegiance, and for 
having ſeparated the nobility from the clergy, and 
from the commonalty z z a diſtinction which the King 
does not admit in the colonies. | 

The behaviour of M. de Ricouart did him how- 
ever great honour, and gained him, without doubt, 


the approbation of the Court, for he was afterwards 
appointed to the Intendance of the navy at Roch- 


fort; a poſt, in which his firmneſs and integrity 
ſupplied the want of thoſe acquiſitions and great 
talents which he wanted for adminiſtration. 

Hiſtory is nothing more than a continual revolu- 
tion of ſimilar facts, which from time to time come 
round again. A great clamour was raiſed at the 
end of the laſt reign, when, during the change in the 

magiſtrature, and the iron miniſtry of the Abbẽ Ter- 
rai, the Duke de Vrilliere, fearing the too great firm- 
neſs of the States of Brittany, threatened to diſſolve 

Vor. * | EE them, 
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them *, if they ſhewed any diſpoſition to oppoſe the 


will of the Sovereign; and yet we find, under the 
regency, when theſe ſame eſtates were aſſembled on 


the demand of the voluntary gift, and that inſtead 


of granting it with ſhouts, as uſual, when they are 
fatisfied, or ſubject to authority, they anſwered the 
King's Commiſſaries, that they could not pay any 
attention to the demand, till after they had looked 
at and examined their funds; a precaution which 
every wiſe manager of his fortune ought to take; 
yet this anſwer was conſidered by the Court as 
a refuſal, a want of zeal and of reſpect, and they 
were therefore diflolved. We ſee afterwards, that 

notwithſtanding this puniſhment, which they had 
not merited, upon their repreſenting that ſuch a diſ- 
ſolution was an infraction of the treaty made by the 
province, when it gave itſelf up to the King, the 
Regent—far from being guided by the ſame ſpirit 
of deſpotiſm, in imputing to them as a greater 
crime, their appeal to that treaty upon which the 
ſtep was taken, which had been judged criminal— — 
fuffered himſelf to be moved, and permitted them 
to aſſemble the year following. They were un- 


doubtedly given to underſtand, that this conceſſion, 


which was rather an effect of compaſſion than of 
Juſtice, was leſs granted to their right than to their 
contrition. 

Under theſe circumſtances, the Duke of Otridans 
was ſeized with a diſorder in his eyes, which threat- 
ened him with loſs of fight. This incident ſerved 
only to increaſe the cabals of the Court. He knew 


„ His Majeſty will have no oppoſition ; if the States delibe- 


rate on the Parliament, they ſhall be diſſolved in three days.” 
This is the ſentence we find in the Propos Indiſcrets. h 
that ' 


OF DU 

that it had been agitated, in caſe of his becoming 

totally blind, to deprive him of the Regency, and to 
confer it on the Duke of Bourbon; and that thoſe 
perſons who were under the greateſt obligations to 
him, ſuch as the Chancellor, the Cardinal of No- 
ailles, and his nephew, were the ſupporters of the 
project. He thought it neceſſary to overturn the 
whole ſcheme at once, by diſgracing them. He ſent 
to demand the ſeals from the Chancellor, and 
baniſhed him to Frene. He had the leſs difficulty 
to perſuade himſelf to this ſtep, as the Chancellor 
was a man by no means ſuitable to his deſigns, and 
was befides too much attached to the Parliament, 


who began to avail themſelves againſt their maſter, 


of the authority he had reſtored to them. He was 
alſo the life of the Janſeniſt party, which the Re- 
gent laughed at, having no further need of it. In 
a word, the Chancellor was thought to entertain ani 
auſterity of principles, and a rigidity of morals; 
incompatible with the character of the Regent. 
Some ocular witneſſes affert *; that while theſe 
ſeveral orders were carrying into execution, his 
R. H. was converſing with tlie Duke of Noailles 
and Meſſrs. Portail and F ourqueux. He was com- 
plaining to them of the Chancellor; of his want 
bf complaiſance, and his ſpirit of contradiction : he 
even declared to them, he was deſirous of getting 
tid of him; and afked their advice for the filling up 
bf his poſt. The Duke defended him with ſincerity, 
as well as he could; the two ofhers, like artful 
courtiers, took his part very ſlightly, for fear of 


See the life of Philip of Orleans, grandſon of Frante, and Res 
gent of the kingdom during the minority of Lewis XY. by M. L. Ms 
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diſplealing, and perhaps with a ſecret 1 to 
themſelves, each of them not doubting but that the 
choice, in caſe of a change, would fall upon him. 
The converſation was ſtill continuing, when the 
door-keeper, previouſly inſtructed, announced M. 


d' Argenſon, and at the ſame time opened the two 


— K — wart 


folding-doors of the cloſet. The Duke of Orleans 
appointed him Keeper of the Seals, as he entered, 
and ſealed his commiſſion himſelf. The Duke of No- 
ailles confounded, and judging himſelf diſgraced, at 
the ſame inſtant, ſaid to the Prince, © I have nothing 
© more to do than to withdraw alſo :” and upon his 


diſmiſſion, M. d'Argenſon was likewiſe appointed 


chief of the Council of Finance. The two mem- 
bers of Parliament retired haſtily, in order not to be 
obliged to pay the firſt compliments to the rival 
whom they had wiſhed to ruin, With reſpe& to 
the Cardinal of Noailles, he remained ſome time 
longer at the head of the Council of Conſcience, 
but without authority. His R. H. took the firſt 
favourable opportunity of removing him; and the 
Cardinal had the mortification of ſeeing his places 
filled up by the two heads of the Moliniſt party, 


the Cardinals de Rohan and de Biſſy. 


Theſe frequent turns of fortune, ſo hard for thoſe 
who are the victims of them, on the other hand al- 
ternately excite, according to perſons or circum- 
ſtances, the indignation, pity, or laughter of the 
philoſopher who contemplates them. What event, 
for inſtance, could more properly give riſe to theſe 
reflections, than this promotion of M. d'Argenſon ?. 
Though of an ancient and illuſtrious family, we ſee 
him firſt obliged, by the ſmallneſs of his income, 
to be a petty Judge of a province; afterwards, 
3 ſinking 
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Maſter of Requeſts; then paſſing on to the poſt of 
Lieutenant of the Police, an employment of little 
conſideration“; and from thence raiſed at once to 
the higheſt dignity of the law, and becoming, in the 
hierarchy of Adminiſtration, the firſt perſon in the 
ſtate after the King ! One would not imagine, that 
a magiſtracy of ſo inferior a nature, eſſentially ſur- 


rounded with the vileſt rabble, having the moſt im- 


mediate and continual connections with the loweſt 
claſs of people, abſorbed in a multitude of petty, 
trifling, and diſguſting details, calculated rather to 


contract and extinguiſh genius, than to unfold or 


give birth to it; one would not imagine, I ſay, that 
ſuch a magiſtracy could poſſibly be the ſchool in 
which a great Miniſter was formed; and that 
this ſtriking diſcovery ſhould ſoon have beeg the 


cauſe of chooſing perſons indiſcriminately from the 


ſame ſituation, to place them at the head of the 
magiſtracy, the finances, or the navy. 

The means by which M. d'Argenſon acquired his 
| konours, and obtained the confidence of tie Regent, 
were not leſs ſurpriſing, both in their nature and 
in their contrariety. On the one hand, it was the 
infamous zeal with which the Lieutenant of the 
Police had ſerved this Prince in his debaucheries, 


„The duties of Lientenant of the Police, in Paris, were 
formerly joined to thoſe of Lieutenant civil. They were ſe- 


parated in favour of M. de la Reynie, to whom fucceeded M. 
d' Argenſon in 1697. It is to this M. de la Reynie, who was 


coming to pay his devoirs to the Firſt Preſident du Harlay, that 
the latter, juſt opening his door, ſaid no more than theſe words, 


Safety, cleanlineſs, light. A circumſtance; which proves how in- 


ferior this poſt was at that time, and how much deſpiſed, 


1 either 


"FL 
ſinking all his fortune to purchaſe the office of 1717. 
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either in procuring him the propereſt objects to 


contribute to his pleaſures, or in taking care that 


thoſe pleaſures were not diſturbed, and that his au- 
guſt perſon ſhould always be ſecure, in places the 
moſt ſuſpicious and the moſt dangerous; or in 
ſpreading an officious yeil over his orgies and his 
libertiniſm, that nothing of this kind might reach 

the ears of Lewis XIV. On the other hand, it 
was the hypocritical dexterity with which he had 
ſeconded the rage of the Jeſuits againſt their adver- 
ſaries, by encouraging that dreadful inquiſition 


which took place towards the end of the reign of 


Lewis XIV *. by ſetting up a ſcrupulous attention 
to the reſarmation of manners, an indefatigable vigi- 
lance in diſcovering crimes, and an inflexible ceverity : 
in puniſhing them; and by being guilty of num- 
berleſs cruelties againſt the Janſeniſts, with which. 
they reproached him. 

This, in a word, was the fame man againſt whom 
his numerous enemies had nearly prevailed at the. 
death of Lewis XIV; who was accuſed of malver- 
ſation and peculation z ; whom the Chamber of Juſ- 
tice was going to proſecute T; and whom their 
Attorney General had proclaimed and claſſed among 
the molt criminal and moſt contemptible contractors, 


This inquiſition was ſuch, that no one dared eat meat upon 
fiſh-days; and, in order to deceive the ſpies of the Police, who 
were continually x roaming abour, as it were, to ſmell the kitchens, 
with intention to mark the ſcandalizing perſons, thoſe who tranſ- 
greſſed the precepts, cauſed herrings to be broiled under the 
door, the ſtrong ſmell of which ſeizing the noſtrils of theſe emiſ- 
faries, rendered them the dupes of this artifice. 

+ M. de Fourqueux, the ſame who was at the Regent's houſe, 
as mentioned above. M. Portail, Prefident 2 Mortier, had alſq 
| been one of the Preſidents of the Chamber of Juſtice, 


The 
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The veracity of hiſtory obliges us however to ac- 
knowledge, that M. d' Argenſon, though one of | 


thoſe daring men, without morals, reſtraint, or re- 


ligion, who J neither crimes nor virtues but as 
they are deemed fo by their ſuperiors, men who have 
ſince been energetically deſigned under the name 


of routs de la Cour *, was notwithſtanding poſſeſſed of 0 


very eminent and very rare qualities for admini- 


ſtration. Undoubtedly, if the Regent had not diſ- 


covered them, he would {till have left him in his 


_ where he might always have been ſerviceable 


to him in his amours, or in his plans of reſent- 
ment, and would not have called him up near his 


perſon, His merit had been canſpicuous in the 


preceding reign; and Madame de Maintenon had 
 availed herſelf of this pretext, to determine Lewis 
XIV. to keep him to his poſt of Lieutenant of the 
Police, by extending his functions to important com- 
miſſions, which required a greater ſhare of confidence 


than uſual. Never had man perhaps been poſſeſ- 
ſed of a genius more comprehenſive and more dif- 
fuſe: to penetration he joined ſolidity, and to ac- 


tivity a facility of labour. Beſide this, his judg- 
ment was exquiſite, and his wit lively; he knew 
every thing he would give himſelf the trouble ta 
learn, The Regent had the greateſt reaſon to be 
ſatisfied with having employed ſuch a Miniſter; he 
got more ground in a few hours conference with 
him, than he had hitherto done with all the reſt. 
As he was particularly to take charge of the finan- 
ces. M. d' Argenſon confecrated whole days, and a 
great part of the night, to the care of this depart- 


0 The gallows people of the Court. 
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ment. He gave audience as early as three o'clock 
in the morning; but the more he ſtudied his de- 
partment, the more was he ſenſible of the impoſ- 
ſibility of diminiſhing the taxes and paying the 
debts. Conſequently, the four ſous + per livre Þ, 
that had been taken off at the beginning of the 

| Regency, were renewed ; all poſts and offices, created 
ſince 1689, were reduced to four per cent. as much 
with regard to the original taxes, as to the ſuc- 
ceeding impoſitions. At length, to raiſe the in- 
come of the ſalt, one of the moſt certain revenues 
of the kingdom, a number of privileges granted on 
this object were retrenched, and the others were 
reduced. The French, who were not yet accuſtom- 
ed to theſe vexations of the Miniſtry, ſoon curſed the 
government they had art firſt admired and bleſſed. 


But this was only the prelude to , evils which 


1718. 
11 Feb. 


they were to experience. 
The firſt operation of the Chief of the Council of 
Finance, had been a treaty with ſome merchants of 
St. Malo, obliging them to furniſh the King with 
two millions of ſilver in bars, for which they were 
to be paid. in coin at 33 livres the marc. This ſil- 
ver was deſtined to ſtrike ſome new coin, with 
which the old coin was to be taken up; and the 
rate to which the firſt coin was raiſed, was ſo cal- 
culated, that by receiving four- fifths in ſilver of the 
new coin, and one-fifth in paper, the King re- 


turned only what he had received in ſpecific va- 


lue *; So that this revolution would have been very 
—_— 


- bb Two pence, 
t Ten pence. 
* He returned leſs even, according to the remonfirances of the 


3 of the 27th Jane, The following is the paragraph, 
98 An 
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uſeful, in annihilating in a ſhort time all the Bills. 


of the ſtate, if the Kidg had not naturally been 


obliged to take back the new coin at the value he 
had put upon it. This inconvenience was fore- 
ſeen, and it was the plan of government to remedy 
it, by taking up imperceptibly all the ſpecie, and 
ſubſtituting paper. to it. In order to compaſs this, 
divers means were employed, which were, to keep 
the coin in continual agitation and uncertainty, ſo 
as even to bring money into diſcredit, and to in- 
ſpire the greateſt confidence in bank- bills, and in 
the funds of the Weſtern Company, by a remark- 
able. preference and an aſtoniſhing circulation of 
their effects: for theſe two recent eſtabliſhments, 
though to appearance ſeparate, yet formed for the 
ſame object and directed by the ſame hand, were 


equally to contribute to the views, advancement, and 


ſupport of the ſyſtem of which they were the baſis, 


and which ſoon began- to $705 0 itſelf, as we ſhall, 
preſently ſee. 


The Parliament, who had 7 no ſuſpicions, began to 


open their eyes, when they perceived, that the opera- 
tions of the Miniſtry were kept concealed from 
them, and that a regiſter merely, was entered in 
the Court of the Mint, of that important edict, 
which ordained a general melting down and a 00 05 
ſiderable augmentation of the ſpecie. Elated with 
the right of remonſtrating, that had been reſtored 


4 An individual brings to the Mint one haadred _—_ RN 
ce five marcs of filver, which make 5000 livres, at the rate of 


—— 
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46 40 livres the marc, and 2000 livres in bills of ſtate; he re- 
r ceives 7000 livres in new ſpecie, which weigh no more than 


* 116 marcs of ſilver: of courſe, he loſes nine marcs upon the 


ce hundred and twenty-five he has brought, and the whole of his 
ff bills of ſtate 


to 
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to them, and with the kind of victory they had 
obtained over the Council of Regency, whoſe de- 
cree, which was unfavourable to the honorary rights 
of that court ®, the Duke of Orlegns had torn; 
they perſuaded themſelves, that their remonſtrance 
would be effectual, and proceeded accordingly. The 
public would certainly have given them credit for 


their zeal, if the ill-temper of the Company, on ac- 


count of M. d' Agueſſeau's exile, had not greatly 
contributed to excite it; for almoſt all the ſteps 
taken by Parliament, even the moſt patriotic to ap- 
pearance, are ever directed by ſome private ſpring, 
which ſooner or later manifeſts itſelf. However 
this may be, they began by renewing thoſe cele- 
brated decrees of union, which are employed in 
times of commotion. They invited the Chamber of 


Accounts, the Court of Exciſe, and of the Mint, to 
' fend deputies to concur in the moſt effectual mea- 
ſures for the public good; and while they were 


waiting the effect of theſe invitations, they order- 
ed, that the body of Bankers and Merchants ſhould 
inceſſantly be heard. The Regent, enraged at the 
oppolition that was preparing, had recourſe to 
the expedient ſo often reſorted to ſince; he ſent, 
letters de cachet forbidding the courts to hold any 
deliberation upon the requiſitions made, or to be 
made, by the Parliament. 

The Parliament, however, was not diſcouraged ; 
and having made ſome fruitleſs repreſentations, ſet 
down ſome remonſtrances in writing, and iſſued a 
proviſionary decree, which ſuſpended the e 


We ſhall ſee hereafter what this decree Was, which paſſed in 
favour of the Dukes, | 
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of the edi, till it ſhould be the King's pleaſure to 1718. 
judge of it. This decree was annulled by another TY 
of the Council of State, to which the Parliament a6 Jon, 


paid no attention: they even refuſed to read it, as 

well as a letter de cachet which the King's Council 
had left at the office, and gave ſtill ſtronger orders 
that their own decree ſhould be executed. It be- 
came neceſſary to ſurround the Court of- the Mint 
with guards, and force prevented the law from tak- 
ing place. The Regent did not the leſs hear their 
reiterated complaints. He was alſo obliged to liſten 
to thoſe of the other Courts ; and it is upon one of 


theſe occaſions that a remarkable anecdote is re- 


ported, which proves how much preſence of mind 


in a man in office is ſometimes neceſſary to check 


the inſults of authority. One day, the Duke of 
Orleans, tired with ſo many obſtacles, gave the 
Magiſtrate who had been ſpeaking to him, a bru- 
tal anſwer, and in à tone of vulgarity, which he 
ſometimes gave way to in- the height of his paſ- 
ſion . The repreſentative of his Company without 


+ Go and be d . This is the purport of what we find 
in the petition of the Nobility, found among the papers of the 
Prince of Cellamare. 

The Parliament, the only Company in the kingdom that has 
** the liberty of ſpeaking ; this Company, which has been ac- 
* knowledged to have the power of beſtowing the Regency, to 
*« which public promiſes have been given, that the intention was 
only to have the diſpenſation of favours, and that all deter- 
* minations on affairs ſhould be taken by majority of votes; 
** this Company I ſay, is not only refuſed to be hear'd. but de- 
f* cency forbids us to repeat to your Majeſty the terms, equally ſhame- 
ful and injurious, in which an anſwer has been given to a private 

conference with the King's Council. The regiſters of the Par- 


** lament will bear witneſs of this to the weden poſte- 
ve rity.“ 75 


being 


%. 
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being diſconcerted, replied : Does your Highneſs com- 
mand that this anſwer ſhould be regiſtered ? The 


Prince, whom this gravity brought to himſelf, 


r Auguſt. 


changed his language, and expreſſed bim with 


the dignity that became him. 

The ferment continued increaſing, and the Parlia- 
ment adopted other meaſures, which were ſo much the 
more remarkable, as they had not for a long time 
taken any of the kind. They held extraordinary 
meetings; they ordered, that the Provoſt of the 
Merchants, and the Sheriffs, ſhould attend, to in- 
quire in what ſtate was the payment of the annui- 
ties, and if the four ſous” I per livre, || were con- 
tinued to be applied with ſtriftneſs to this pur- 
; poſe. They went ſtill further: they took into their 


| rere the Bank, of which Law was the 


manager, and deliberated whether it were proper 
that the King's treaſure ſnould be adminiſtered by a 
foreigner, Upon this, they publiſhed a decree, 


which, confining the Bank within the limits of its 
firſt eſtabliſhment, forbad the manager of it to in- 


| \rermeddle in any manner in the adminiſtration of 


the King's treaſure ; and iſſued the ſame prohibi- 
tion to all foreigners, even ſuch as were naturaliz- 
ed: they alſo rendered all the accountable officers, 
who had converted any part of this treaſure into 
Bank bills, reſpectively guarantees and reſponſible 
for the ſame. They cauſed an order to be deliver- 


ed to the Attorney General, that he ſhould guard 


apainſt any oppoſition that might. be made to the 
ſaid decree. They would not allow that any aſ- 


t About two pence. 
Ten pencc. : 
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ſignment or payment made to the Court, whether 1718. 
at the Secretary's or any other office, ſhould be re= 
ceived otherwiſe than in the old ſpecie. And laſt- 
ly, they iſſued a ſummons for the perſonal appear- 
ance of this ſame Law, who had gained the greateſt | 
aſcendant over the mind of the Regent. 
Such a conduct would neceſſarily bring on a Bed 
of Juſtice, which was accordingly holden at the 26 Aug, 
Palace of the Tuilleries. The Parliament, in their 
red robes, came there on foot, to the number of 
165 members, having the Preſident de Novion at 
their head. The firit ſtep taken there, was to have 
M. d'Argenſon acknowledged Keeper of the Seals 
and Vice-Chancellor. M. d'Argenſon then made a 
very violent ſpeech againſt the members preſent, in 
which he reproached them with carrying their de- 
ſigns fo far as to pretend, that the King could do 
nothing without the-conſent of his Parliament, and 
that the Parliament might iſſue what orders they 
pleaſed, without waiting for the commands or con- 
lent of his Majeſty, This ſpeech was followed by 
an edict, bearing an injunction to that Court, to 
confine themſelves to the adminiſtration of juſtice 
towards the King's ſubjects, and not upon any pre- 
tence to interfere in affairs of ſtate or finance, with 
a prohibition to make any remonſtrances on theſe, - 
points. 9 
This violent blow given to the authority of the 
Parliament, was followed by another, which com- 
pleted their humiliation. It had tranſpired, that, at 
their meeting the next day, where, according to the 
conſtant and ever uſeleſs cuſtom, they had entered 
Proteſts againſt every thing which had paſſed, ſome 
of their members had ſpoken their ſentiments with 
| * 
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a great deal of warmth, and had even indulged 


themſelves in ſome odious reflections reſpecting the 
preſervation of the King's perſon, upon occaſion of 
the Duke du Maine's diſgrace, of which we ſhall 
ſpeak preſently. That very night, the Preſident 


de Blamont, and Meſſrs. Feydeau, de Galande, and 


de Saint-Martin, Counſellors, were carried off into 
exile. In vain did their Company, which had late- 
ly ſuffered five members of the higher nobility to 
be carried off without murmuring, aſk for the reſ- 


toration of their own: the anſwer was, that theſe 


—— — 


were affairs of ſtate, which required ſilence and ſe- 
crecy. In vain did the Parliament ſuſpend their 
functions, and ſend deputies to the families of their 


exiled members to compliment them; no notice 


was taken of the compliments, but an order was 
ſent to them to continue their functions; and they 
were obliged to ſubmit, that they might obtain the 
recalling of their members, who did not however 
return till three months after. | 

In all this conduct of the Parliament, which ſo 
far would have been admirable, and would have 
produced the happieſt effects, by the overthrow of 
the Bank, and of its fatal conſequences, there was 
but one circumſtance wanting: they ſhould have 
remembered, that in occaſions of this importance 
they can do nothing by themſelves; that their 


only reſource is to remain in an entirely paſſive 


ſtate, and confine themſelves to demand that the 
ſeveral orders of which they are the repreſenta- 
tives, ſhould be aſſembled, merely to expoſtulate 
againſt any encroachments on their rights. But 
the pride of Parliament always prevents them from 
making ſuch a confeſſion, and their want of power 

2 Dy obliges 
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obliges them, ſooner or later, to yield to compulſive 
authority. Such was the event upon this occaſton. 
The Duke of Orleans having diſcovered by this 
experiment, the ſubmiſſive and reſpe&ful diſpoſi+ 
tions of the nation, was no longer under any kind 
of reſtraint: he attempted and performed more 
than any King had ever done. During the hold- 
ing of this fame Bed of Juſtice, the Parliament 
had received another mortification, in ſome ſort 
more ſenſibly felt than this, inaſmuch as it over- 
threw their etiquette, of which they are ſo jea- 


lous, or rather it annihilated a pretenſion they 


had ſet up againſt the Dukes and Peers. 


The Dukes and Peers not being in a ſituation 


to appear at the Court of Parliament during the 


long reign of Lewis XIV. as ſoon as the King was 


dead, the Parliament determined the ceremonml that 
was to take place at their meeting concerning the 
Regency, and decreed, that the ſuffrages of the 
Dukes and Peers ſhould not be allowed, unleſs 
they gave them ftanding and uncovered. The 
Dukes and Peers had obtained the year following, 
from the Council of Regency, a deciſion in their fa- 
vour ; namely, that when affairs of the public right 
were in agitation, the Parliament ſhould be obliged 
to ſummon the Peers, and to make mention of their 
preſence in their decrees, in the following words : 

the Court being ſufficiently furniſhed with Peers; that 
when they deliberated upon affairs relative to the 
Peers, nothing ſhould be decided without con- 
voking them; that the decree above mentioned, 


ſhould be conſidered as null; and that the Peers, 


in delivering their ſuffrages, ſhould have the ſame 
right as the Preſidents, But the Duke of Orleans, 
| who 
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1718. who at that time wiſhed to be upon good terms 


—— with the Parliament, cauſed the decree of the Coun- 


cil of Regency to be withdrawn, Upon this oc- 


caſion, on the contrary, he had a declaration re- 
giſtered, which reſtored to the Dukes and Peers, 
the rank and the prerogatives of which they had 


been deprived ; that is to ſay, they were reſtored 
to the right of precedency over the Preſidents 


q Mortier, and were to give their opinions before 


them, in the ſame poſture, and ſituation. 
The Duke du Maine, who during this quarrel 


was ſuſpected of being ſecretly leagued with the 


Parliament, both for his own reſtoration, and the 
mutual gratification of their ambition, got nothing 
by it but ſhame. Another declaration was pub- 
liſhed, which reſtrained the legitimated Princes to 


the xank of their Peerage, except the Count of 
Toulouſe, to whom, in conſideration of his ſer- 


vices, and of his eminent qualities, the ſame rank 
he had hitherto enjoyed, was preſerved : and, as 
if this degradation were not a ſufficient puniſhment, 
the Duke du Maine was alſo deprived of the ſuper- 
intendance of the King's education; which was tranſ- 


| ferred to the Duke of Bourbon, upon his repreſen” 


ration. 
The difpute of. the Peers with the Parliament 


aroſe from much greater pretenſions which they 


made. They were endeavouring in ſome meaſure to 
concentrate within themſelves all the order of No- 
bility ; at leaſt, at the beginning of the reign, they 
had wiſhed to place themſelves at the head of that 


body, and to preſent themſelves to the new King 


as much ſuperior to it in rank. They cauſed ſome 
vritings to ” publiſhed, 1 in which we read with in- 
dignation, 
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dignation; that it belongs to the Peers to decide 
upon the differences reſpecting the ſucceſſion to the 

Crown, and the Regencies; that it is their province 
to regulate the important affairs of the State; that 
they are the natural judges, and chiefs of the No- 
bility, to whom they are very much ſuperior; that 
they form a diſtinct and ſeparate body from them; 
and that the right of repreſenting the antient Peers, 
at the King's coronation, is a prerogative only 
due, after the Princes of the an to the Peers of 
France. 

The Nobility, juſtly ſhocked at theſe aſſertions, 
_ equally injurious and deſtitute of foundation, were 


preparing to expoſtulate. Already had ſome of their 


moſt antient, and moſt diſtinguiſhed members 7, 
preſented a very ſtrong petition, wherein they com- 
plained, - that the Peers affected in ſome ſort to 
aſſimilate themſelves to the Princes of the blood; 
and intreated the King to order that they ſhould 
henceforward be | reſtrained to the enjoyment of 
thoſe rights, which the edict of 1711 acknowledges 
to belong to them. But this league was diſſolved 


by a decree of council, wherein it was declared, that 


without any intention to violate the rights, privi- 
leges, and prerogatives of the Nobility, which 
ſhould be preſerved to them, as being that body in 
which the principal force of the ſtate conſiſted, yet 
an aſſociation contrary to public order could not 
be ſuffered; that the Nobility ought neither to 
form themſelves into a body, nor to fign petitions 


»The Count de Chatillon, Knight of the Order of the Holy 
Ghoſt ; the Marquis of Liftenai, Knight of the Golden Fleece; 


the Marquis of Conflans ; the Counts of Laval, xd Haute. 


fort, Montmorency, &c. 


Vor. I. ers * in 
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in common, without the expreſs permiſſion of the 
King, whoſe affection for them was a ſtronger 
claim than all their remonſtrances. Theſe ſtrange 
maxims, which have been ſince conſidered by the 
ſupporters of Royal authority, as inconteſtible, might 
then have ſuffered much contradiction; but the 
compliments with which they were accompanied, 
made them paſs, and the Nobility ſeemed, by their 
ſilence and tranquillity, to approve them. | 

The Parliament had carried matters ſtill. further: 
they had publiſhed a memorial , in which, after 
having ſtated their pretenſions, they examined into 
the origin of moſt of the Dukes and Peers, and made 
it appear, that their families were modern, and that 
they had grafted themſelves upon the antient fa- 
milies, whoſe names they had aſſumed. The perſons 
moſt roughly handled in this memorial, were the 
Dukes of Luynes, of Noailles, of Geſvres, and of 
Villeroi. The firſt of theſe, according to this pub- 
lication, is deſcended from a haberdaſher of Pro- 
vence ; the ſecond, from a ſteward of the real houſe 
of Noailles, which gave birth to Je Captal de Budes, 
the famous rival of Bertrand du Gueſclin. The two 
others, among their anceſtors, not very remote, 
reckon two notaties. This laſt circumſtance was in 
fact already known by an anecdote of the Court 
of Parliament. At the reception of Marſhal Luxem- 
bourg in Parliament, there was a diſpute upon the 
ſubject of precedency between him and the Dukes 


of Geſvres and —— | "Tho Lawyer, who plead- 


+ We ſhall iner hereafter, noe the pieces ſervithy to illuſ- 


trate this hiſtory, the Memorial of the Parliament again/t-the Dukes : 


it is a very ſcarce. piete; never before printed, and which the 
Dukes would be glad to deſtroy. It will be found under Ne II. 


ed 
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ed his cauſe, ſaid merely, Tis very ſurprifing, Gen- 
tlemen, that the deſcendants of two notaries, who have 
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formerly figned the contratt of marriage of Marſpal 


Luxembourg's great grandfather, ſhould at this day 
diſpute with him the point of precedency ! He juſtified 
the aſſertion by produceg the contract, ſigned 
 Newville and Potier. 

Under ſo-tempeſtuous a Regency, when all par- 
ties were almoſt equally diſcontented, and inclined 
to unite againſt the Duke of Orleans, it would have 
been ſurpriſing if ſome conſpiracy had not been 
formed to change the Adminiſtration, and ſupplant 
the Chief. But the ſingular circumſtance is, that 
the plot came from a Monarch, who was himſelf 
ſcarce ſeated on a foreign throne, of which his com- 
petitor conſidered him as the uſurper, and who was 
ſo far from attending to the means of fixing him- 
ſelf in it, that he was endeavouring to pave the 
way for his acceſſion to another, which he had re- 
nounced. Such was the ſituation of the King of 
Spain, when the conſpiracy of the Prince of Cella- 
mare, his Ambaſſador at the Court of France, was 
diſcovered, and by a fortunate caſualty, prevented. 

His R. H. had indeed received the firſt infor- 
mations of this from London; but theſe were ſo 
vague, that they only ſerved to raiſe his alarms; 


nor was it poſſible for M. d' Argenſon, his faithful f 


confidant, notwithftanding all his penetration, to 
dete& a plot carried on with ſo much ſecrecy. 
Every thing was ready for the execution of the. 


project, which waited only for the laſt orders from | 


the Court of Madrid. 
Theſe, the Abbe Porto-Carrera, agent of the 
Prince of Cellamare, was going in queſt of: he was 


gang polt in a chaiſe, which was overturned neas-. 
| E 2 Poitiers 
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Poitiers in paſſing a ford : the fear he betrayed, when 


he was in danger of loſing his trunk, was fo great, 


that he expoſed his life in attempting to recover 


it: upon which a ſuſpicion aroſe of it's containing 
papers of importance. His perſon was immediate- 
ly ſecured, and his trunk diſpatched to the Re- 


gent. It contained all the papers relative to the 


enterprize. The Prince fhuddered at the fight 
of the danger to which he had been expoſed. The 
| Ambaſſador of his Catholic Majeſty, the Duke and 
"Dutcheſs Du Maine, the Prince of Dombes, and 


the Count d'Eu, with their children and principal 


- attendants, were taken up. Several other conſpira- 
tors fled. There were found in the liſt, Biſhops, 
| Magiſtrates, Lords, and perſons of every ſtation : 
who have never all been known; becauſe the Abbe 
Dubois, in a Council of Regency, having begun to 


read the names of the conſpirators, his R. H. ſtop- 
ped him: He contented himſelf with ſaying, that 


one would have been very much ſurpriſed to ſee in 
this liſt, the names of thoſe perſons whom he had 
loaded with favours. He carried his magnanimity 


fo far as to add, that he would ſpare them the hu- 


' miliation of ſueing for pardon, being perſuaded, 
that by this conduct, he ſhould bring them back 


to their obedience, The Regent gave moreover 


ſuch preciſe orders, and took ſuch proper meaſures, 
"that every thing remained quiet, and that the con- 


ſpiracy was only known, by what he thought proper 


to publiſh for his own juſtification, All che or- 
ders of the ſtate haſtened to congratulate him, up- 


on this happy diſcovery. The Cardinal of Noailles 


was not the laſt ; Sir, ſaid he, I come to offer to your 
K. H. two ſwords, my family, and my clergy. Upon 
this, ſome facetious perſon obſerved, that one was 
E. 8 as . | ; as 
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26 good as the other. With regard to the troops, 
the officers were hear'd publicly to declare: As | 


long as the Duke of Orleans ſhall ſpeak in the King 5 
name, wwe will obey him; if be ſhould ſpeak. 1 in big 
own, wwe ſhould ſee what we had to do. ) 

It ſeems, that the principal object was to ſeize 

upon the perſon of the young King, and that of the 
Duke of Orleans, under a pretence, that his Ma- 
jeſty's life was not in ſafety, while he was at the 
diſpoſal of a Prince, intereſted in ſhortening his 
days, and capable of doing it; after this, the ſeve- 
ral ſtates of the kingdom were to be convoked in 
his Majeſty's name, in order that they might re- 
peal all that. had been done ſince the death of Lewis 
XIV. eſpecially the annulling of his will, and 
the treaties of the triple and quadruple alliances *, 
which were too repugnant to the intereſts of Spain f. 
But there was another article ſtill more myſterious, 
which would not have been diſcloſed till after the 
event: this was, in caſe of the-death of Lewis XV. 
er of the extinction of his line, that the houſe of 


Orleans ſhould be excluded from the ſucceſſion to the 


Crown, which ſhould devolve to one of the chil- 


1718. 


dren of his Catholic Majeſty ; and, to render, in ſome 


ſort, the whole nation an accomplice of this great 


revolution, their complaints were to be attended 
to, and a promiſe was made to re-eſtabliſh the Sole 


* Yet Holland did not accede to this treaty between Fenda 0 
Emperor, and England, 'till the 1b th of February 17 19. 


+By this treaty, however, the Emperor conſented to renounce, 


as well for himſelf as his ſucceſſors, all his titles and rights over 
Spain; but, on the other hand, other renunciations were ſtipu- 


3 vpon 


lated on the part of Spain, which were not ſuitable to that king 
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upon it's antient footing ;-to deſtroy the Bank, or to 
circumſcribe it within. it's firſt limits; and, in 4 
word, to redreſs every grievance. 

The confinement of a foreigner, inveſted a a 
character ſo ſacred as that of an Ambaſſador, was too 
great an encroachment upon political order, not to 


require from the Court of France an explanation 


with all other Powers. The Regent, in order to 
wipe off every idea of miſconduct, publiſhed two 
letters of the Prince of Cellamare ; he alſo printed 
two plans of letters from the King of Spain to. the 
King; a manifeſto to be addrefſed to the States of 
the kingdom, capable of exciting an inſurrection 
among them; a petition, ſuppoſed to be preſented 
by them to his Catholic Majeſty ; and ſome other 
papers. of equal importance. Beſides, though the 
Regent affected much contempt for theſe writings, 
conceived in darkneſs, and bearing no ftamp of 
authenticity, yet he diſdained not to anſwer them, 
in an apology he wrote of his conduct, under the 
title of Letters of Filtz - Moritz, in which his 

rights were explained. Theſe letters were ſoon 


* by a manifeſto, and a declaration of 


war. This declaration ſeemed unavoidable; for 
nearly at the ſame time that the Prince of Cella- 
mare was taken into cuſtody in France, the Court 


.of Spain, without knowing this circumſtance, and 


from a different motive, had ſignified to the Duke of 
Saint Aignan, Ambaſſador from his Moſt Chriftian 
Majeſty, to quit Madrid in four-and-twenty hours. 
A prognoſtic which this Miniſter made, concerning 
a will juſt ſettled by his Catholic Majeſty in his ill- 
neſs, was reported to be the cauſe of his diſgrace. 
He ſaid in jeſt, that chin will might poſſibly de no 


better 
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better executed than that of Lewis XIV. inaſmuch 
as it left the Regency to the Queen, and to Candinal TO 
Alberoni. a 
We ſhall not enter into a detail of ** war, which 
laſted a year“, and the reſult of which was, to 
aſſemble a Congreſs at Cambray to terminate all the 
differences. - We ſhall only obſerve, that this Con- 
greſs did not take place till four years after ; that 
it laſted fifteen months, and that the ſole reſult of 
the conferences of ſo many great politicians aſſem- 
bled, was the regulation of the ceremonial ſettled 
between the Miniſters, in conformity to the-plan 
fixed at the Congreſs of Utrecht. | 
The diſgrace of Cardinal Alberoni was the con- 

firmation of peace. This ambitious prieſt, raiſed 
from the ſituation of a very obſcure private man, to 
that of a Miniſter, and from a ſimple rector, become 


a Prince of the church, of an extenſive, reſtleſs, and 


ardent genius, had formed the incredible deſign of 
raiſing Spain all at once from the exhauſted ſtate 


The acceſſion of the King of Spain to the treaty of the qua- 
druple alliance, was ſigned at the Hague, by the Marquis of 


Beretti-Landi, his Miniſter, on the 17th of February 1720. He 


ſeemed to yield to the ſolicitations of Holland, which had herſelf 


eluded the fulfilling of the conditions of the treaty, by not joining | 


her troops to thoſe of the other contracting powers. It was on oc- 
caſion of this prudent and adroit temporizing of their High Migh« 
tineſſes, that this Ambaſſador cauſed a medal to be ſtruck, which 
was thought veryingenious. On one ſide, there was a car with three 
wheels, in which were ſeen the heralds of Auſtria, of Orleans, 
and of England, all three ſtretching forth their hands to Holland, 
who was ſeated on her lion, and held in one hand the ſymbol of 
liberty, and in another the fourth wheel, which ſhe conſtantly re- 
fuſed joining to the other three, The following words were ob- 
ſerved upon it: Si/tirt ad hoc quartd deficiente rotd, On the re- 
verſe were theſe words: Fædus quadruplex imperfectum, Republica 
Batavd Fortiter * cunctante. 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE 
to which it had been reduced by the war for the 


ſucceſſion; to give a new ſpring to the degenerated 


nation; to render Philip V. a conqueror, and to 
make him ſignalize himſelf as the firſt Prince in 
Europe. His deſigns were no leſs than to re- unite 
the ſtates of Italy to thoſe of his maſter; by this, to 
lower the Emperor and to circumſcribe his power; 
and further, to prevent France and England from 
furniſhing the Emperor with the aſſiſtanceſtipulated by 
the treaty of the quadruple alliance, he had conceived, 
the idea of cauſing a diverſion in the firſt of theſe 


kingdoms, by the conſpiracy above-mentioned, and 


in the ſecond, by ſending the Pretender-into it. 


Undoubtedly, had he ſucceeded in his project, the 


world would not have failed to have ranked him 
among the ableſt politicians ; he w uld have been 


the Richelieu of Spain: but he failed, and there- 
fore was conſidered only as a raſh, blundering, ſu- 
perficial contriver of a faction, without any talents 
of combination. He fell a ſacrifice, and was him- 
ſelf almoſt the only victim of the numerous in- 
trigues, plots, and commotions, with which he 
intended to diſturb the tranquillity of Europe. It 
was only in Brittany, that four gentlemen forfeited 
their lives for having too lightly entered into the 


views of the Cardinal. In one of theſe, named 


Poncalec, was obſerved, that fatality, which ſeems to 
impel us againſt our wills to our deftiny. Thirty- 
three of the conſpirators, all men of faſhian, had 
made their eſcape: this one, already on board the 
Spaniſh veſſel, was terrified at the ſea, made the 
failors bring him back to ſhore, was taken, and 
meanly betrayed his accomplices. 


| Among 


0 F LEWIS XY. 
Among a different people, and in another age, 
ſuch a conſpiracy would have produced much blood- 


$7 
719. 


ſhed, and would particularly have been the cauſe of 


many tortures, to diſcover even the ſmalleſt traces of 
it. The philoſophic mind of the Regent inſpired 
him with the idea, that clemency would be more 
advantageous to him than rigour *, This principle, 
which was very prudent upon this occaſion, but 
which is often weakneſs in other inſtances, became 
the ſole maxim of the reign of Lewis XV. in which, 
by an aſtoniſhing contraſt, the moſt abſolute deſpo- 
tiſm was combined with the moſt diſguſting im- 
punity, Beſides, the epidemic delirium which had 
then ſeized upon the minds of all perſons, prevented 


this event from exciting even the ſenſations that it 


ought to have done; for it was no more the topic 
of converſation than any ordinary piece of news. 
War and peace were then ſubjects equally unin- 
tereſting. The people were in the height of that 
ſyſtem, which it is time to explain, as furniſhing an 
epocha of a ſingular nature, and of which the annals 
of the monarchy do not furniſn one ſimilar inſtance. 
Let us examine ſucceſſively who was the author, and 
what was the deſign of it; the means that were em- 
ployed in it, and the reſult of them. ve FI 


An anecdote i is related of the Regent upon this oat 
which preſents us with the picture of his mind :—** The Chevalier 
„ de Menilles, who had been involved in the conſpiracy of 
Spain, was thrown into priſon : but the only crime alledged 
„ againſt him was, the not having betrayed thoſe who had in- 
** truſted him with the ſecret, A Marquis of Menilles, of an- 
other family, went to the Duke of Orleans, to aſſure him th 
the Chevalier was neither a relation nor a friend of his. So 


” much the worſe for you, replied the . the Chevalier & 


* Menilles js @ very gallant Gentleman,” 
John 
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1719: John Law was a Scotchman, the ſon of a gold- 
ſmith of Edinburgh. Never did man poſſeſs, in 
ſo perfect a degree, the power of calculating and 
combining; and he cultiyated theſe talents, by fol- 
lowing the bent of his inclination... He applied 
himſelf to every thing that related to Banks, lot- 
teries, and to the trading companies of London; 
he ſtudied the means of ſupporting them, of ani- 
mating the hopes and confidence of the public, by 
keeping up their expectations, or by increaſing their 
zeal. He penetrated into the inmoſt ſecrets of theſe 
matters; and increaſed his ſtack. of knowledge ſtil 
| more, from the new Company, eſtabliſhed by Har- 
ley Earl of Oxford, for paying off the national debt. 
Having afterwards obtained the employment of 
Secretary to ſome Agent of the Reſident's in Holland, 
he made himſelf acquainted upon the ſpot with the 
famous Bank of Amſterdam ; with it's capital, 
it's produce, it's reſources; with the demands in- 
dividuals had upon it; with it's variations, it's in- 
tereſt; with the mode of lowering -or raiſing it's 
ſtock, in order to withdraw the capital, that it might 
be diſtributed and circulated ; with the order that 
Bank obſerved in it's accounts and in it's offices; and 
even with it's expenditures and it's form of admini- 
ſtration. By dint of reflecting upon the information 
he had acquired, and of combining ſo many different 
ideas, he formed a ſyſtem which was admirable for 
it's order, and the concatenation of the various 
operations which conſtituted it: a ſyſtem founded 
at leaſt as much upon the knowledge of the human 
Heart, as upon the ſcience of numbers; but from 
which good faith, equity, and humanity were totally 
baniſhed, to make way for perfidy, injuſtice, * 
an 


| 
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and cruelty. And indeed the author of it was 1719. 
himſelf an unprincipled wretch, bound by no-ties 


of morality or religion. Having lain or murdered 
'a man, he was obliged to fly from Great Britain ; 
he brought away with him another man's wife, with 
whom he lived many years as if ſhe had been his. 
own, His avidity was infatiable, and it was to gra- 
tify this paſſion, that all his extenſive combinations 
were made to concur. In that exhauſted ſtate to which 
the war had reduced all the European powers, he 
foreſaw that they would neceſſarily endeavour to re- 
eſtabliſh their finances, and he conceived greater 
hopes of ſucceeding than ever, by the allurement of 
his ſyſtem, which was calculated to ſeduce any 
power that would not ſcruple to prefer the ſpeedieſt 
method of exonerating itſelf, to that which was 
moſt honeſt. The object of his plan, therefore, was 
neither trade nor the facility of levying taxes with- 
out diminiſhing them, nor the retrenchment of ex- 
pences, nor the cultivation of the ſoil, nor the con- 
ſumption of proviſions, nor even the circulation of 
the ſpecie. He had built up his ſyſtem with a view 
that a Sovereign ſhould pay his debts, not only 
without encroaching upon his profuſion or his lux- 
ury, but alſo by attracting to himſelf all the gold 
and filver of his ſubjects; and ſuch was to be the 
illuſion, that the ſubjects ſnould give it up volun- 
tarily; nay more, ſhould be eager to bring it in, 
ſhould inſiſt upon it's being received, ſhould con- 
ſider it as a favour to be preferred; and that when _ 
they were rouzed from this dream, if they ſhould 
find themſelves bereft of their property, they ſhould 
not be able to lay the blame on any thing but their 
own avidity, A project of a moſt alarming nature 
| to 
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1719. to the human mind, and which every other man, 
except this daring genius, would have rejected as a 
chimera, if it had ſuggeſted itſelf to him! 

This ſyſtem conſiſted of a Bank, the real capital of 

| which was to be the revenues of the ſtate, and the 
accruing capital, ſome unknown kind of commerce. 
This benefit being calculated to keep pace with the 

imagination in it's increaſe, was to be a wonderful 
ſpur to thoſe gameſters who wiſhed to partake of it, 
by means of ſhares which were to be made out ſuc- 
ceſſively, in OR to the eee ee of the how 
ties. 

Theſe ſhares, i in 1 which were at firſt few in 
number, could not fail of riſing to an enormous 
price, on account of their ſcarcity, and the rapidity 
of the circulation; this would not only facilitate, 
but even neceſſitate the making of other ſhares, and 
at an advanced premium. 

This new paper, bringing the old into i 
would furniſh an excellent mode of diſtributing it; 
becauſe the old paper would be received at par, but 
always with a certain proportion of money. 

In order to engage perſons to get rid of this old 

paper, the value of it was to be rde uncertain by 
frequent fluctuations; thus the poſſeſſors of it would 
be apprehenſive that it might become of no value 
in their hands: when it ſhould be raiſed, ane 
would readily convert it into ſhares, to ſecure the 
advantage; and when it ſhould be lowered, one 
would fear that it ſhould become lower ſtill. 

The Bank, on the contrary, were to make all their 
payments in bills, whoſe value being invariable, 
would keep up the confidence in 'them, and would 
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OF LEWIS XV. 
tender them more negotiable, and þ eee to 
ſpecie. 

The diſcredit brought upon money would lower 
the intereſt of it, and the Prince was to avail him- 
ſelf of this reduction to make his loans, and thus 
diſcharge part of his debts, without any diſburſe- 
ment; for the individuals, not knowing what t to do 
with it, would bring it back to him. 

If the individuals wiſhed to lay out their money 
in more ſolid acquiſitions, lands, proviſions, and 
merchandize would increaſe, and conſequently ſo 
would the receipt of the taxes and the cuſtoms. 

This phantom of fortune dazzling the eyes of 
every one, the ſeveral claſſes of citizens, in their ea- 
gerneſs for partaking of ir, would intereſt themſelves 


in the keeping up of the Bank ſo much the more; 
as a number of individuals either more fortunate or 


more dexterous, neceſſarily making enormous pro- 
firs, would excite the general cupidity, nearly in the 
ſame manner as the higheſt prize in a lottery, 
keeps up the hopes of the adventurers, of whom 
the greater part muſt nevertheleſs be loſers. Now, 
what ſort of competition would there not be in this 


Inſtance, where every one would be certain of win- 


ning, by increaſing the dividends à propos? 

Let this illuſion be kept up only for a few years, 
and the Sovereign will have paid off all his debts, 
and will have drawn into his coffers, the greateſt 
part of the ſpecie of his own, and even of other 
kingdoms. 

Such were the axioms and the corollaries of 
Law' s ſyſtem : an infernal theory, deduced certainly 
from facts, and which he had never ventured to con- 

ſider coolly in all it's horror: let us ſay more, a 
"Re | theory 
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1719. theory that was not even to be conceived ; but the 


Regent and he, hurried away, in ſpite of themſelves, 
by the rapid motion of this political machine, were 
obliged to yield to it's impulſe, till it broke to 
pieces by it's own efforts. 

However this may be, the author of this plan, 
whether more or leſs digeſted with reſpect to it's 
conſequences, perceiving that it could not be car- 
ried into execution in any ſtate, except where the 
Sovereign enjoyed abſolute authority, conſidered 
France as the kingdom moſt fit for his deſign. Be- 
ſides, he knew the people; that they were fond of 
novelty, that they adopted it without conſideration, 
and gave themſelves up to it with a kind of frenzy. 
It has been aſſerted, that he firſt propoſed his ſyſ- 
tem to Lewis XIV. who, notwithſtanding his being 
in want of ſuch a ſcheme, upon the-bare expoſition 
of it, rejected it with a kind of abhorrence. The 
author was not diſconcerted, but produced it again 
to the Duke of Orleans. That Prince, more deter- 


mined, more enterprizing, and certainly leſs ſcru- 


pulous, conſidered it as very uſeful to his views; he 
was moreover preſſed by circumſtances ; he wiſhed 
to avail himſelf of the ſhort time he had to govern, 
to remedy the evils of the ſtate, which required a 
neceſſary criſis. He therefore adopted this ſyſtem; 


he would not allow himſelf to think of the violent 


convulſion into which he was going to throw the 
ſtate, and flattered himſelf, that his genius would 
be able to put a ſtop to it's effects, whenever they 


ſhould become too fatal. Nevertheleſs, as he was 


not the abſolute maſter, and that he was obliged to 
act with a great deal of caution, he adapted it only 
OW, and by degrees. 

At 
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At firſt he contented himſelf with permitting Law 1719. 
to eſtabliſh a Bank, in order to accuſtom the people 
by degrees to ſuch a title, and to ſuch an eftabliſh- 
ment. It was preſented under an appearance of 
public utility, and it would really have been attend- 
ed with very great advantages, if it had been con- 
fined to the functions . in "_ edict n 
ſet it on foot. 

The year following, in order to give chin Bank a 
credit, which was to be anſwerable to the more ex- 
tenſive undertakings it was to embrace, a decree of 
Council was iſſued, which ordered all thoſe who 10 April, 

had the management of the Royal treaſure, to re. 
ceive and even to diſcharge the bills without diſ- 
count. By this decree, full of artifice, under the 
appearance of ſimplicity, the Bank was made the 
repoſitary of all the revenues of the King. This 
was the firſt ſtep towards that ideal fortune it was 
to make: it immediately fixed the e at ſeven 
and an half per cent. 

Some time after, a trading Company was created, Auguſt 
under the title of the V N or Miſiſipi Company. 2 _ 
It's object was the planting and culture of the "$97 

French colonies of North America. The King 
gave to this Company all the lands of Louiſiana, ' 
and permitted French, as well as foreigners, to be 
concerned it, by taking ſhares of it, part of the 
value of which might be furniſhed in bills of ſtate, 
which loft from fifty to ſixty per cent upon the ſport. 
How was it poſſible to reſiſt ſuch a bait, more 
eſpecially as the country was repreſented as a Peru, 
more fertile in gold than that of the Spaniards ! 
Even the Parliament was taken 10, and made no 
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1719. ſeruple of regiſtering. They yet ſaw nothing” in 


this, but what might be uſeful to the ſtate. _ 
In 1718, the Bank made further advances. It was 


2 ne under the title of Bank Royal, by a de- 


claration of his Majeſty, which ſignified, that the 
King had reimburſed in money the capitals of thoſe 
perſons who had ſhares in the Bank, which they 
had only paid in bills of ſtate, and that theſe ca- 
pitals had been converted into ſhares of the Weſtern 
Company ; and: in a word, that the King was be- 
come ſole proprietor of all the ſhares of the Bank. 
Mr. L.aw was appointed Director to it, under the 
authority of his Majeſty and the orders of the Re- 


gent. 


Three things were the reſult of this declaration : 
one, that the Monarch, being thus transformed in- 
to an univerſal Banker of his kingdom, the whole 
French nation, the firſt Lords and Princes, who are 


ever the apes of their maſter, were not aſhamed to ex- 


erciſe the ſame trade, ſo that they all became Finan- 
ciers, Brokers, and Uſurers. The ſecond reſult was, 
that the public, aſtoniſhed that the King fhould buy 
up theſe ſhares of the Bank at 500 livres“ in 
ſpecie, when they had originally coſt no more than 
500 livres in bills of the ſtate—that is to ſay, reck- 


. oning the diſcredit of theſe bills, about 170 livres Þ>- 


in real value—conceived a very high opinion of 
them, and contended zealouſly to obtain them. 
The laſt reſult was, that the ſhares of the Weſ⸗ 
tern Company, being preferred by the Clerks of 
the Bank to the reimburſement of them in n ſpecie, 


* U of twenty pounds. 
| + About ſeven pounds. 
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were reckoned an excellent acqu ilition, ſo that the 


rife; of them, re pace with that of the ſhares of the 
The Parliament, ſince: the laſt Bed of Juſtice had 
opened their eyes, and interfered no more in mat- 
ters of finance. At another time, the want of the 
legal form of regiſtering in this Court, would have 
alarmed the Pariſians; but ſuch was now the de- 
lirium, that they ſaw nothing but the phantom 
of fortune which deluded them, and which was rea- 
lized to their eyes. This enthuſiaſm ſoon reached 
the provinces, and, to gratify the eagerneſs of the 
people, private offices of the Bank were eſtabliſh- 
ed by decree of Council in the cities of Lyons, la 
Rochelle, Tours, Orleans, and Amiens. The Mi- 
niſtry did not dare to eſtabliſh any in the cities that 
had Parliaments, becauſe they foreſaw that thoſe 
companies would oppoſe them. Other cities were 
ſuſpected of oppoſition, and as thoſe. cities did not 
ſeem to care about the matter, the Miniſtry were 
fearful of diffatisfying them, and of occafioning on 
their part, an expoſtulation which might diſſipate 
the general illuſion. Liſle, Marſeilles, Nantz, Saint 
| Malo, and Bayonne, were GY by this pru- 
dent excluſion. 

The fame decree. of Council foekad the making 
of any payment in money above the ſum of 600 
livres , and by a clauſe which reſtrained- commerce 
even in its detail, and characteriſed the littleneſs of 
the views and means of the legiſlature: the baſe 
coin and copper money were not to be given or 
received in the markets above ſix livres 5, unleſs 

5 Five ſhillings. 
Vol. I. | > it 
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it was to make up odd money. The evident defign 
of this arrangement was to render the Bank bills 
more neceſſary, and thus to inforce the cute 
and multiplication of them. 

In effect, an order was ſoon iſed to i out 
one hundred million of Bank bills. Theſe, ſaid the 
decree of Council, cannot be ſubject to any diminution, 


as the ſpecie is; inaſmuch as the circulation of the Bank 


Bills is more uſeful to the ſubjetts of his Majeſty, than 
that of the ſpecie of gold and filver, and that they de- 
ſerve a particular protection, in preference to the coin 


made of materials brought from foreign countries. 


A few months after, there appeared a 
cons to make payments above ten livres“ in ſilver, 


and three hundred livres in gold. Thus gold 
and filver being debaſed by theſe ſucceſſive and de- 
clared diminutions, were in ſome ſort proſeribed and 
thrown out of commerce by this decree. People 
were therefore obliged to carry their ſpecie to the 
Bank, and to exchange it for paper. They ran 
there in crowds, conjuring and imploring the Clerks 
to receive their ſpecie, and thinking themſelves 
happy when they ſucceeded. Upon which, a merry 
fellow wittily called out to thoſe who were the 


moſt forward; Don't be afraid, Gentlemen, that your 
money ſhould remain on your hands, it ſhall all be taken 
from you. Some individuals then ſet up this trade, 
they were ſubſtitutes to the Bank, and as every 


body would abſolutely have bills, and that there 


was an apprehenſion of their failing, they pre- 
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cent. A their money. In a word, the ſame ak 
was practiſed with regard to money, as with a bill 
of Exchange: it was diſcounted, - 

So many treaſures poured into this * depot, 
ſhould have rendered it inexhauſtible. Nevertheleſs, 
the Bank was drained: there were, as the Regent call - 
ed them, ſome obſtinates, that is to ſay, perſons who 
could not perſuade themſelves, that paper was of 
greater value than money, and who were continually 
realizing the former. In order to deceive theſe peo- 
ple, the intereſt of money was reduced to three and a 


half, two and a half, and two per cent; the coin was 


kept in continual variation, ſometimes diminiſhing 
ſometimes increaſing it, by a multitude of decrees, 
which contradicted themſelves, as well in their de- 
| tail, as in the cauſes expreſſed in their preambles. 
And this delirium of the legiſlation produced the 
deſired effect, for it ſo effectually overturned every 
principle, ſo darkened the underſtanding, and ſo 
changed all the notions of things, that the-people, 
not knowing what to adhere to, Have. way to the 
impulſes of the government. 

It was in the height of this general anxiety, that 
che Regent completed the abuſe of his authority by 


a monſtrous violence, which will undoubtedly place 


him among the principal tyrants who have been 
moſt expert in political tortures. The frenzy was 
carried ſo far, that a decree of Council was iflued, 
forbiding every perſon, and even every community, 
either ſecular or religious, to keep by them more 
than 500 livres“ in ſpecie. The motive adduced 
for this barbarity, was a ſuppoſition, that there were 
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twelve hundred millions + of ſpecie in the king- 
dom, in ſtagnation, from the avidity of perſons 
who having made great fortunes, accumulated and 
hoarded up. without intermiſſion, The puniſh- 
ment was not death, as Law would have had it, 
but, beſide a heavy fine, the ſums found were con- 
fiſcated :—informers were encouraged by being pro- 


miſed a third of the confifcation, and the moſt 


odious reſearches were authorized, by injoining the 
ſeveral officers of juſtice to ſearch wherever the 


Directors of the Bank ſhould require them. At 


length, the uſe of money was ſtill more reſtrained, 
by forbidding that any payment ſhould be made, 
above a hundred livres Þ, except in paper. | 
It muſt be acknowledged, however, that the Duke 
of Orleans was not cruel; his intention was to 


frighten, rather than to torment. In order to ſuc- 


ceed the better, the farce was played, according 
to his orders, by ſome truſty perſons, who were 
to let themſelves be ſurprized in delinquency againſt 
the decree. They were proceeded againſt, im- 
priſoned, and rewarded in ſecret for their conni- 
vance. Theſe examples did indeed intimidate. The 
Dupes, for fo they were called at the palace, 


where the graveſt matters are treated with bon, 
mots, haſtened to obey ; all the money in depoſit 


with the notaries, in truſts, or in other public 


places, was converted into paper. The Courtiers, 
ever ſlaves to the will of their maſter, gave way 
to that of their Sovereign without murmuring, and 
thoſe who were not well with the Regent, dread- 
ing his reſentment, conformed to it alſo. The 


: + Fifty millions ſterling, 
1 Above four pounds, 
Chancellor 
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Chancellor Pontchartrain, who was then retired from 
public employment, ſent 57,000 louis d'or to the 
Bank, valued then at 72 livres each. This capture 
diverted as much his R. H. as the conduct of another 
magiſtrate muſt have chagrined him. | 
The Preſident Lambert de Vernon, went to 


the Duke of Orleans, and told him that he came 


to name a man to him who had 50, ooo livres f in 


gold, His R. H. ſtarted back with ſurprize and 


horror, crying out with his uſual ſtrength of ex- 
preſſion: Oh ! Mr. Preſident, what ar ——y ſort of a 
trade have you taken upon you there ? the Preſident re- 
_ plied; Sir, I do nothing more than obey the lau, and 


it is that which you indirettly ireat with ſuch an appel- 55 


lation. As for the reſt, your R. H. need not be alarmed, 
and may do me more juſtice: It is myſelf I come to inform 
againſt, in the hope of having the liberty to keep at leaſt 
a part of this ſum, which I prefer to all the bills of the 
Bank. The more noble and firm conduct of the Firſt 
Preſident of the Chamber of Accounts, will certainly 
be much more admired. He anſwered, to thoſe who 
came to ſearch him: © I declare to you that I have 
ce 500,000 livres || in gold; they are for the ſervice of 
the King, and I have no account to give of them 
s but to his Majeſty, when he ſhall be of age.” 

Nevertheleſs theſe vexations and this tyranny 
would. not have produced the deſired effect, if a vent 
had not been found for this paper, with which France 
was deluged, by converting it into another of a more 
ſpecious nature; this was, the ſhares in the Weſtern 
Company, the profits of which were to increaſe daily, 
by the aſſiſtances that were given to it. 

This Company had en in 17 * the charter 


About three pounds. 
+ Near twenty-one thouſand Sag 97; 
Near twenty- one thouſand pounds. - : 
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1720. and the effects of the Senegal Company, together with | 


1 CY 


their Negro trade; the charter of the Chineſe and 
Eaſt-India Companies were afterwards annexed to it, 
and all the territories, iſlands, forts, magazines, dwel- 
lings, ammunition, and ſhips, that had belonged to 
the Eaſt-India Company, were transferred to it. It. 
had been appointed and entitled the India Company. 
The revenues of the tobacco had been farmed out to 
it: the King had ceded to it the profits upon the 
coin; the leaſe of the Farmers-general had been an- 
nulled in it's favour, and the offices of Receivers- 
general of the finance had been ſuppreſſed. In a 
word, at the laſt meeting *, the Company had been 
ſhewn a maſs of 120 millions F of profit, allotting 
40 per cent. as the dividend of each ſhare for the 
following year. Then it was that no ſcruple was made 
of diſcovering that the origin of this Company was in 
common with that of the Bank, by blending together 
theſe two monſtrous productions of the ſame father; 
of that ſame Mr. Law, who had juſt been appointed 
Comptroller-general of Finance. He had firſt re- 
nounced his religion, at the perſuaſion of Abbe 
Tencin ; a circumſtance which gave occaſion to the 
following epigram : 

Tencin, a curſe on thy ſeraphic zeal, 

Which by perſuaſion hath contriv'd the means, 

To make the Scotchman at our altars kneel, 

Since which, we all are poor as Capucines ＋. 


® This meeting was held on the zoth of December, 1719. 
The manuſcript account of this ſeſſion is a curious piece, which, 
by reaſon of it's length, we are obliged to put at the end. It 
will be found under No. III. 

| + Five millions ſterling. | N 

t Foin de ton zele Scraphique, 
Malheureux Abbe de Tencin ; 
Depuis que Law eſt Catholique, 
Tout le Royaume eſt Capucin! _ 41 
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the general frenzy of brokerage from riſing to ſuch 


a pitch, that at the time of the union of the two 
Companies, the India Company had produced fix 
hundred theuſand ſhares, amounting to 1,677, 500,000 


livres“ of original capital, the gaming in which 


raiſed the prices ſo exceſſively high, that the maſs of 


them is conſidered by an able calculator , as repre- 


ſenting as much as fix thouſand millions Þ in ſpecu- 
lation. | 
In theſe times of criſis, there are always people 


dexterous enough to profit by the folly of others, 
and theſe are. the perſons who contribute wonder- 
fully to excite the general emulation. Little atten- 
tion is paid to the numbers that are ruined, and at 


whoſe expence theſe prodigious fortunes are made; 
or we attribute their loſſes to themſelves; to fooliſh- 
neſs, ignorance, or miſcondutt. We ſhall ſay nothing 
of Law's profits: being at the head of the Bank, that 
is, depoſitary of all the money, in the kingdom, he was 


capable of enriching himſelf by the ſhorteſt and 
ſureſt method. At his firſt ſetting out, he had 


bought of the Count d' Evreux, the county of Tan- 


carville, in Normandy, for 800,009 livres S. He 


had offered the Prince of Carignan, 1, 400, ooo 


livres for the H6tel de Soiſſons; to the Marchioneſa 


de Beuvron, 500,000 livres ** for her eſtate at Lille» 


1 ious ſeventy millions ſterling. 


+ M. Necker, in his Anſeuer to Abbé Morel, in, 170% con⸗ | 


cerning the Abbe's Memorial againſt the India Company. 
t Two hundred and fifty millions ſterling. 

$ Between thirty and forty thouſand pounds, 
Between fifty-eight and fifty-nine thouſand pounds, 
Near twenty-one thouſand pounds. 
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bonne; and to the Duke of Sully, 1, co, ooo livres“, 
for his Marquiſate of Roſny. The height of impu- 
dence was, that he wanted to aſcribe the rapidity of 
this enormous opulence to the goodneſs of his ſyſtem; 
and the height of ſtupidity, is, that people ſhould 
believe, and attempt to imitate him, 

The Regent endeavoured to confirm the truth of 
this by immenſe liberalities, which he aſcribed to the 
ſame cauſe. He gave one million F to the Hotel- 
Dieu, as much to the Hoſpital-general, and as much 
to the Foundlings. He employed 1,500,000 livres | 
to pay the debts of ſeveral priſoners: the Marquis 
of Noce, the Count de la Mothe, and the Count de 


Roie, received each a gratification of 100, ooo livres 9 


in ſhares. A ſtroke of politics, which had not leſs 
it's effect, and reſtored one hundred fold to the 
Bank. 

Among the Princes of the blood, the Duke of 
Bourbon profited the moſt fortunately by the ſhares 
that Law had given them for their ſupport. That 
Prince bought up all the land he could find ſuitable 
to him: he cauſed Chantilly to be rebuilt with royal 
magnificence ; he eſtabliſhed a menagerie there, 
which was incomparably better ſtocked than the 
King's: he imported from. England, at one time, 
1 50 race-horſes, each of which, at the rate money 
was then at in France, coſt from 15 to 1800 livres |. 
Art laſt, to pay his court to the Regent, who was 
paſſionately fond of his daughter, the Durchels 
of Berry, he gave that Princeſs, who was 
eager after pleaſure, a ſuperb feſtival, which laſted 


® Between ſeventy and eighty thouſand pounds. 
+ Above forty thouſand pounds. 


x Sixty-two thouſand five hundred pounds, 
Above four thouſand pounds, 


I From fixty to eighty pounds on an — * | 
| four 
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four or five days, and coſt an immenſe for of 1720. 
money. 
Amonizt :ndividoats;: it Wem as if chance had 
been particularly favourable to obſcure perſons. A 
certain widow of Namur, named Caumont, was 
much the topic of converſation, who had ſupplied 
the army with tents and other merchandiſe of the 
ſame kind. By ſome lucky revolutions of fortune, 
ſhe got into her hands to the amount of 70 millions“ 
of Bank bills. The Memoirs of the Regency make men- 
tion of a hump-backed man 4, who acquired in the 
courſe of a few days 150,000 livres f, for having 
lent his hump by way of a writing deſk for the 
brokers. Footmen were frequently obferved in their 
"maſters carriages, who had been ſeen behind them 
the day before, Theſe ſame Memoirs fpeak of a 
perſon, whoſe change of condition was fo rapid, that 
he was going to reſume his former poſt, if he had 
not been apprized of the miſtake ; of another, who 
having had a quarrel in his. carriage, and being 
obliged to get out of it to fight, cried out : Gentlemen 
of the livery, come to my aſſiſtance! and of a third, who 
having ordered an equipage for himſelf, and being 
aſked what arms he would have put upon it: an- 
ſwered, the fineſt. 
It was in the ſtreet called Quincampoix, chat ths 
negotiation of the ſhares was carried on, there —_ 


Near three millicns FO | 
| + The ſame thing happened to a certain M. de Nanthia, who 
was. not deformed, but uſed to lend his back for a writing-deſk. 
This is a fact well known in the family of M. Amelot, at preſent 
' miniſter, whoſe Welch uncle this M. de Nanthia was. * is from 
the family itſelf that we have the anecdote, 


| Six thoulanq two kondred and fifty pounds, | 
| yet 
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1720, yet no exchange. Fortunate were thoſe who had 
—— houſes in this ſtreet ! A room was let as high as ten 
livres“ per day. But the great croud had no oc- 
caſion for a dwelling there. By break of day the 
paſſage of this narrow ſtreet was choaked up with 
gameſters : whoſe madneſs continued increaſing the 
whole day. In the evening a bell was rung, and 
they were obliged to be driven away by force. There 
was at the time a caricature print engraved, which, 
under a groſs, but juſt allegory, gives a very natural 
picture of the ravages occaſioned by this epidemical 
frenzy. It is ſtill preſerved by the connoiſſeurs as 
a precious monument of hiſtory. It is entitled: 4 
true portrait of the Lord Quincampoix. Accordingly 
we ſee in the center of the print the repreſentation of 
that Lord's head, with this device: Aut Ceſar, aut 
Nihil. Over it is placed a crown of peacock's fea- 
thers and thiſtles, which is offered to him by Folly, 
with this other inſcription: I am the laughing-ſtock of 
| the wiſe and the fooliſh. Under the portrait a kettle is 
ſeen ſmoking, which a devil is heating with paper. 
A broker is throwing by handfuls into the cauldron 
his gold and filver, which melting, produces nothing 
but new paper. A figure of Deſpair, placed behind 
this unfortunate man, ſeems waiting to lay hold of 
him at the concluſion of this operation . 
Such was the ſituation .of almoſt the whole king- 
dom of France, where the contagion had quickly 
ſpread | om one to another, in ſuch a manner as ta 
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Wn Eight ſhillings and four pence, | 

| + We refer our readers to the collection of pieces ſervin 2 ta 
illuſtrate this hiſtory, for a ſatire in verſe, containing the ex- 
planation of and commentary upon this allegorical icture, apd . 


all i it accompaniments, It is placed under Ne IV. 
affect 
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affect perſons of the beſt underſtandings: this is 1720 


evidently proved by the anecdote-of De la Mothe, 
and of the Abbe Terraſſon. Theſe two wiſe men, 
(for the firſt, though a poet, was ſtill more a philo- 
ſopher) ſo famous for their exquiſite ſenſe, for their 
logical accuracy, and for the depth of their reaſoning, 
were converſing one evening upon the folly of the day, 
and laughing at it. Some time after, they met face to 
face in the Quincampoix-ftreer. - Being at firſt 


aſhamed, they were deſirous of avoiding each other: 


but at length, having nothing to reproach themſelves 
with, they agreed, that a man ought. never to ſwear 
againſt his doing any one thing ; and that there was 
no ſort of extravagance of which man was not capable; 
after which, they each of them went their way to make 
the beſt bargain they could for themſelves - 

The moſt dreadful event of this infernal ſtreet, 
was the melancholy cataſtrophe of Count Hoorn, This 
young Flemiſh Nobleman, only twenty-two or twenty- 


three years of age, excited by the Demon of cu- 


pidity, was urged on to murder a merchant, whom 


he drew into a public-houſe, in order to rob him of 


his pocket-boek. It was in open day: he was ſoon 


taken up, and broken alive upon the wheel, though 


allied to ſeveral ſovereign houſes, and related even to 
the Regent himſelf, That Prince, who. knew the 
rigorous duties of juſtice, would not ſuffer himſelf 


to be moved by this conſideration. He anſwered in 
energetic terms : Whew T have got bad blood, TI bave it 


tet out *. 


. It is added, that the 155585 relations of Count Hoorn, 1 wel 
ing ſolicited that the nature of his puniſhment might at leaſt be 


changed, that the infamy of it might not fall upon them, the 


Regent replied: It will not be his puniſhment, but the crime 
which brought bim to it, that will difponour your family. , 
Mn Ton ER OY The 
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The balance between this paper and the ſpecie of 
France being once deſtroyed, by the too great pro- 
fuſion of the former, which ſome perſons eſtimate as 
high as ſix thouſand millions *, not only the funds of 
the Company became inſufficient to keep up ſo enor- 
mous a credit, but the ſum likewiſe exceeded by 
more than two-thirds the whole ſpecie and maſs of 
gold and ſilver that might then be in the kingdom. 
In vain were all ſorts of ftratagems deviſed to ſupport 
this Bank, ſo far as even to publiſh a declaration for- 
bidding all the King's ſubjects, or foreigners reſiding 
in the kingdom, all communities and other bodies, 
to keep, after the firſt of May, any ſpecie and ma- 
terials of gold, and after the firſt of December any 


55 ſpecie or materials in ſilver, upon pain of confiſ- 


cation and fine: the officers of the mint were like- 
wiſe forbidden to coin any; but nothing ſucceeded: 
the people laughed at an abſurd legiſlation, which 
was contradicting itſelf from morning to night, 
which made a crime of the moſt neceſſary œcono- 
mical virtues, and which loſt itſelf in the labyrinth 


of its own regulations, that have filled twelve volumes 


in quarto. The vertigo was diſſipating, and 
people were beginning to realize as faſt as poſſible, 
when the fatal day arrived, which was the celebrated 


, epocha of the downfal of the ſyſtem. 


M. d'Argenſon, who had long been jealous that a 


foreigner ſhould ſupplant him in the confidence of 


the Regent, not only favoured the ſyſtem no longer, 


but was alſo endeavouring to open the eyes of the 
Prince reſpecting it. It was with much difficulty 


that he prevailed, and he was obliged to call in the 


aſſiſtance of the other intimate confidants of his R. H. 


Two hundred and fifty millions ſterling. 1 
| the 
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the Abbe Dubois, Miniſter of Foreign Affairs, 1229. 


and M. le Blanc, Secretary at War *, to concur with 
him ſeparately in this patriotic work. Sometimes 
the Regent ſeemed. inclined to expel the author of a 
revolution ſo extraordinary and ſo fatal. One day 
he even told the Keeper of the Seals, who was ſpeak- 
ing to him in a ſtronger manner than uſual, that he 
might ſecure Law's perſon; but when the chief ma- 
giſtrate required an order in writing for this purpoſe, 
he could not obtain it. He was therefore obliged to 
have recourſe to artifice, and to make the new Comp- 


troller- general himſelf, the accomplice. of his o.πõ 


deſtruction, and of that of his ſyſtem. In a com- 
mittee holden between the Regent, himſelf, the Abhẽ 
Dubois, M. le Blanc, and the Miniſter of the Fi- 
nances, he obſerved: that a violent criſis muſt neceſ- 
farily have a ſhort termination; that the preſent 
criſis, which was now arrived at it's acme, muſt 
conſequently decline; that its object being now 
fulfilled which was to make all the ſpecie, and even 
all the materials of gold and ſilver in the kingdom, 
return by extraordinary means into the hands of go- 


vernment—it was now neceſſary to prevent the pub- 


lic from collecting the precious harveſt; that the 
moſt certain method of effecting this, would be to 
begin, by reducing the maſs of paper; the conſe- 
quence of this would be, that the people, either not 
diminiſhing the confidence they had in it, would 
keep it in hopes that the reduction would be only 


temporary, and from the fear that they ſhould at 
once loſe a great part of their capital; or that the 


paper falling into. diſcredit, they would crowd i in, 


of The Councils had been ſuppreſſed in 1718, and the Secre- 


taries of State re-eſtabliſhed at the head of the departments. 8 
0 
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1720. to get rid of it. In the firſt inſtance, the governs 
— — 


FT May. 


-ment would have it in their power to ſettle any ope- 
ations they pleaſed ; and in the ſecond, they might 
-avail themſelves even of the confuſion and diſorder 
which would reſult from this breaking up, to eſtabliſh 
ſome troubleſome, but neceſſary formalities, by 
which, in appearing to concur with the wiſhes-of the 
-bearers of the paper, one might delay the effect of 
them; and thus time might be gained to proceed to 
ſome alterations, expedient for liberating the ſtate. 

All this was more ſpecious than ſolid, but it was 
eſpecially a deteſtable piece of Machiaveliſm. It 


. gives us the idea of a ſet of thieves at the corner of 


a wood, conſulting about the beſt method of levying 
contributions on the paſſengers. It muſt, however, 


be acknowledged, that there are caſes in which the 
imperious claims of neceſſity become the only law 


of the Stateſman, and France was now in this ſtate of 
ſubverſion ; the helm of finance was ſlipping out of 
the hand of their Adminiſtration, and even out of 
thoſe. of the Regent. In this embarraſſment, Law 


'thought himſelf fortunate, to be furniſhed with the 


means of getting out of the labyrinth into which he 


had thrown himſelf, and he was the foremoſt in de- 


ſtroying his own work, by conſenting to a decree, 
which reduced the Bank-bills, and the ſhares of the 
Company, to one-half of their value. » 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the conſternation whth 


which the city of Paris was ftricken at this news. It 
ſoon was converted into rage; ſeditious libels were 


ſted up, and were ſent in hand-bills even into the 
uſes *. The Duke of Bourbon, the Prince of 
Conti, 


* One of the hand- bills was conceived, according to the Me- 


guoirs of the Regency, in the following terms: “ Sir, and Madam, 
„this 


— 
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Conti, and Marſhal Villeroi, who had not been ſum- 1720. 
moned to the committee in which the decree hald 
been iſſued, proteſted againſt it, and pretended that 
it was ſurreptitious, ſince it had not been ſubmitted 
to the examination of the Council of Regency. The 
Parliament, which had not hitherto interfered in the 
affairs of the Bank, and had always been in oppoſition 
to it, by one of thoſe contradictions too frequent in 
their conduct, now exerted themſelves to ſupport ĩt. 
The Firſt Preſident, whom they ſent to the Royal 
Palace, was very well received. The Regent, in his 
preſent embarraſſinent, was not diſpleaſed at this ſtep. 
He did not conceal his ſatisfaction from the Head of 
their Company, and anſwered him: Sir, I am very 
glad that this circumſtance gives me an oppor- 
s tunity of being reconciled to the Parliament, 
„ whoſe advice I will follow in every thing.“ 
Six days after the publication of the decree of 
re that decree was revoked by another, which 27 May 
teſtored the paper to it's value, but did not reſtore 
the confidence of the public, more eſpecially as pay- i 
ment was at the very ſame time ſtopped at the Ban. | 
This was done upon the pretence of examining the 1 
knaveries. Commiſſaries were ſent to ſeal up the 
cheſts, and make up the accounts. Some of the 
Clerks, and eſpecially thoſe whoſe buſineſs it was to 
make the ſignatures, were diſmiſſed for a fortnight, ' | 
with the prohibition of quitting Paris. So that this . ö 
ſecond decree did more harm than the firſt, by 
AO again into the channel of commerce ae 


— 


11 this is to give you n notice, that a v. 1 5 day will 
«© be enacted again on Saturday or Sunday, if affairs do not alter. 
* You are defired not to ſtir out, you nor your ſervants. God 
«« preſerve you from the flames. Give notice to your neighbours. 
s Dated Saturday 25 ups 1740. 
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— debtors paid and ruined their lawful creditors. 


Among theſe ſharpers tricks, that of the Preſident 
de Novion deſerves an exception, as being very 
laughable at leaſt, if not more honeſt than the reſt. 
He had fold to Law one of his eſtates, and, notwith- 
ſtanding the prohibitions, ſtipulated the payment of 
it in gold, to which the Scotchman readily conſented. 
The ſum was from eight to nine hundred thouſand 


Uvres“ . The magiſtrate's eldeſt fon availed him- 


ſelf of the right of redemption, and repaid the pur- 
chaſer in bills. 

To put a ſtop to this dens after * ex- 
hauſted every reſource of finance that was thought 
capable of reſtoring the illuſion, it was at laſt found 
neceflary to put an end to the matter, by ſtepping 


the courſe of the Bank-bills, and bringing back 


money into trade. Thus was Law's ſyſtem diſſolved, 
the reſult of which was the doubling of the national 
debt, inſtead of —— it, as he had given reaſon 
to expect. Independent of the debts contracted 
under the reign of Lewis XIV. which ſtill ſub- 
ſiſted, there remained to pay off to the amount of 
eighteen hundred millions t of this paper, of which 
two thouſand fix hundred millions ꝓ had deen diftri- 


duted among the public. 


The author of this deteſtable fyſtem foon ex- 
perienced the kind of treatment that perſons of his 
ſtamp uſually do : he was hooted by the populace, 
who wanted to pull him to pieces; his coach was 
broken; and he himſelf eſcaped only by the activity 

Between thirty and forty thouſand pounds. 


+ Seventy-dve millions ftertiag. 
4 Adore one hundred million Rerling. 
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bf his horſes and the boldneſs of his coachman: He 
immediately reſigned, into the hands of the Regent, 
his appointment of Comptroller- general. He was 
not leſs the director of all the operations of the ſame 
year 1720. He had not yet loſt the confidence of 
his R. H. who had always a ſecret inclination for the 
ſyſtem, which Law flattered him might be- reſtored 
again; and the Prince did not give it up, ill Law 
had in vain exhauſted all the reſources of his i imagi- 
nation. He was diſmiſſed filently, and every one 
knows that he died of poverty at Venice: 
The ſyſtem having failed, it became neceſſary to 
put matters into the ſame ſtate they were in before 


1719; to withdraw from the India Company the 


adminiſtration of the revenues of the ſtate; to re- 
ſtore to the King the profits of the coin; to re- 
eſtabliſh the offices of Receivers General of Finance, 
of Payers and Comptrollers of annuities, and even 
of Farmers General. 

A kind of ſecond Chamber of Juſtice was imme- 
diately inſtituted, to examine into the conduct of all 
the principal and ſubordinate officers in the admini- 
ſtration of the Bank; in which thoſe of the India 
Company were likewiſe included. Theſe inquiries 
after ſharpers, ſtock-jobbers, and perſons who had 
acquired immenſe riches, ſerved only to diſcover 
| fone dreadful malverſatioas ; but did not relieve 
the people, any more than the examination of the 
Financiers had done at the beginning of the Re- 
gency. They received at leaſt ſome little comfort 
in cheir miſeries, from the public fale that was made 
of Law's goods, and the confiſcation of his eſtates, 
ob which Je bad fourren that hed es eugene to 


Vor. I. | 6G Afterwards, 
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Afterwards, in order to be able to reduce the 


public debt in proportion to the ſtrength of the 


Decree of 
26 Jan, 
1721. 


ſtate, it was ordered that a general review ſhould be 
made of all the new property that exiſted, and that 
the proprietors ſhould be obliged to give declara- 
tions of it's origin, and of the price they had ac- 


quired it at, in order that this property might be 


reduced in proportions. There were 800 Clerks 


employed at this buſineſs, which produced diſco- 
veries no leſs ſtriking than the former. If we credit 
the memoirs of the times, the fortune of M. le 
Blanc amounted to ſeventeen millions *; that of 
M. de la Faye, to as much; that of M. de Farges, 


to twenty millions ; that of M. de Vernie, to 


twenty-eight millions ; and that of Madame de 
Chaumont to one hundred and twenty-ſeven milli- 
ons d. From the ruins of how many thouſand pri- 
vate fortunes muſt not theſe have been accumu- 
lated ? 

By this review it appeared, that the accounts 


of all the demands, of whatever kind, then extant, 


either upon the King or the Company, amounted 


to three thouſand two hundred millions I, and that 


almoſt one third of this ſum conſiſted in ſhares on 
the Company, whoſe capital was nine hundred mil- 
lions J. We may obſerve, that this capital was 
already much diminiſhed ſince the beginning, which 
we have calculated at nearly double that ſum; as 


Above ſeven hundred thouſand pounds. 
_ + Upwards of eight hundred thouſand pounds. 
t Upwards of one million ſterling. 2 
5 Upwards of five millions ſterling. 
| Upwards of one hundred and thirty-three millions. 
NI e Fes millions five hundred thouſand pounds. 


much 


OF 1 E WL IV; $3 
much from the voluntary ſacrifices of the Lords of 1720. | 
the Miſſiſſipi, at the head of which were the Duke 
of Bourbon, the Duke d' Antin, and Law himſelf, | | 
as by reducing the number of ſhares from ſix hun- | vn 
dred thouſand to fifty A; at the time of their | 
being liquidated. - 

The laſt angular circomſtance of ſo many mon- 
ſtrous and deſpotic operations, was the neceſſity of 
eſtabliſning another tribunal, deſigned under the 
title of Chambre de I Arſenal, which took cognizance 
of all the malverſations that had been committed 
there; and it was found that a Maſter of Requeſts, 
named Talhouet, together with an Abbe Clement 
and their agents, were convicted of having conveyed 
away for their own benefit, to the amount of at leaſt 
thirty millions “ in ſhares. The two firſt had been 
condemned to be beheaded,” and the others to be +; Aug. 
hanged : but at that time, as now, juſtice was with- 1723: 
out vigour againſt notorious raſcals; they were par- 
doned, or at leaſt _ Puma were com- 
muted. 

The ſame thing dw with en to two 
other culprits, perſons of real conſequence z-or rather 
they got off infinitely better, though there was great 
reaſon to think them culpable, and to make exam- 
ples of them, which would have been ſo much the 
more uſeful as their conditions were more exalted. 

The firſt, a Peer of France, a member of the 
Council of Regency, and at the head of the Council 
of Finance, was the Duke de la Force. Tndepen- 
dent of his dignities, which ought to have prevented 
him from ſubjecting himſelf to an accuſation, leſs 


2 One million, two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, 
=" "HEM criminal 
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criminal perhaps chan it was mean and odious, he 


was reputed to be one of thoſe philoſophic men of 


genius with which the Court of the Regent abounded. 
It would not have been natural to ſyppoſe him poſ- 
ſeſſed of a ſordid cupidity, to which the elevation of 


his birth, and that of the ſentiments he made a pa- 


rade of, were equally repugnant. But the evidences 
were ſo ſtrong againſt him, that the firſt Judges 
having begun the hearing of a trial for monopoly in 


which he was involved, referred the matter to the 


Parliament. This Nobleman had jobbed to advan- 
tage in the Quincampoix-ſtreet; and, in order not 
to loſe the immenſe profit he had made, as he could 
not realize in money, he had entered into the ſcheme 
of converting his paper into fine ſpices, and of ſe- 


curing to himſelt, by another lucrative trade, a further 
increaſe of riches. He had, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, 


- borrowed the names of other perſons, who were 
taken up, and betrayed him. 


The Princes and Peers were met to hear the charge 
of the Attorney General. The indignation ran fo 


High, that they were already voting to feize upon his 
5 perſon, when Marſhal Villeroi ſaved him, by demand- 
ing that he ſhould be previouſly hear'd. This Peer 


was, according to appearances, intereſted in favour 


of the accufed: he knew that in criminal matters 


the great point was to gain time. The Duke de la 


Force, ſummoned to be hear'd, delayed on pretence 
of etiquette; he refuſed to pull off his ſword before 
the Parliament, alledging, that the Counſellors who 
were accuſed in the ſame manner, kept their gowns 


on. This conteſt was previouſly to be ſettled. 
But the circumſtance that will make it very diffi- 


cult to perſuade potterity of the Duke de la Force's 
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innocence, was the violence he uſed to prevent juf-" 1720. 


tice from obraining the proofs it might have got of 
his crime in the neighbourhood of his houſe. He 
was ordered to appear perſonally, on account of this 
new offence. This was of little conſequence to him, 
if he ſucceeded in the eſſential point; which was to 
delay, to excite diviſions between the Peers and the 
Magiſtrates, and even to occaſion a ſeparation be- 
tween the former. The ſucceſs went beyond his 
expectations, and there was a decree of appeal to the 
Council. This occafioned vigorous remonſtrances 
from the Parliament, the - model of many others 
that have ſinee been made upon the ſame ſubject. 
In theſe firſt of the kind, they had the advantage on | 
ſpeaking in the name of three Princes of the blood, 
and in that of the ”m number of r who had” 


The Court yielded to theſe peng er n 
but, preſerving ſtill the arbitrary power, which gra- 
dually became the ſole principle of government, 
they ſent back the cauſe of the Duke de la Force 

to be tried before the Parliament, as by permiſſion; 
a ſnare which the latter avoided, by regiſtring the 
cauſe with certain reſtrictions. This cauſe laſted 
ſeveral months longer, and the illuſtrious perſon 
accuſed had all the leifure to form intrigues and to 
clear himſelf. A flight ſtain was however fixed up- 
on him, inaſmuch as the intervening decree ſigni- 
fied, that the Duke de la Force would be expected to act 
with more circumſpection, and to behave himſelf in fu- 
ture in an irreproachable manner, ſo as became his birth, 
and his rank of Duke and Peer. His agents were 


* The Duke of Bourbon, the Count of Charolois, and the 
Prince of Conti, 


G 3 more 
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more ſeverely puniſhed, leſs, undoubtedly,. on ac- 
count of their ſuppoſed monopoly, which was part 
of their trade, than for having brought in queſtion the 
honour of a great Nobleman ; whom, as men, the Ma- 
giſtrates could not avoid finding culpable, but whom, 

as Judges, they could not condemn: at leaſt ſo we 
ought to think for their credit. The Duke's accom- 
plices were a Mr. Orient, who. had been received a 
freeman of the Grocer's company, and who. was the 
pretended purchaſer af the merchandize ſaid to be- 
long to the Chevalier de Landais, who was the real 
repreſentative of the French Peer. The firſt was 


_ cenſured and deprived of his freedom, and the ſecond 


Was admoniſhed and condemned to pay fix hundred 
livres“ damages and intereſt, and to ſatisfy all the 
coſts; as alſo was Bernard, Secretary to the Duke de 
la Force, and du Parc, his brother. 

The ſecond illuſtrious culprit, whoſe cauſe was 
brought before the Chamber of the Arſenal, was M. 


le Blanc, Secretary for the war department. Towards 


the end of the reign of Lewis XV. when the depreda- 
tions of Miniſters were multiplied to exceſs, it was 
much wiſhed that one of them, after the example of 
Enguerrand+, ſhould ſuffer, in order to deter the reſt. 
A Court has been hear'd to ſay to a King in it's remon- 

ſtrances, Sir, it would be of very great uſe, if Miniſters 
who betray their truſt. were to be puniſhed . And per- 


haps the chaſtiſement of this one might have ſaved 
| F rance from many evils. 


e Twenty-five pounds. 


+ Miniſter of Finances, who, according to Hutin, was hanged 
in 1315, under Lewis X. All the hiſtorians ſpeak of him as be- 
ing innocent. 

x See the remonſtrances of the Parliament of Provence, of the 
19th of February 1771, p. 22, l. 2. 

M. le 
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M. le Blanc, already called to account by the 
Chamber of Juſtice before he became Miniſter, was 
removed in the month of July, was arreſted in No- 
vember, and confined in the Baſtille; and from an 
evident and ſhameful colluſion he was not brought 
to trial, till after ſome Paymaſters of Provinces, 
Town Majors, and M. de la Jonchere, Paymaſter 
General of the army, who were all accuſed of frauds 
and malverſations, had been made priſoners. With 
reſpect to M. le Blanc, ſome conſiderable ſums were 
in queſtion, of which an account was demanded from 
him, and which he pretended: to have diſpoſed of 

onlya c cording to the Regent's orders. 
Ihe fortunate circumſtances that attended the 
accuſation, contributed not a little to exculpate him; 
and the length of time was eſpecially of great ſervice 
to him; for his trial laſted near two years. He was 
ſet at liberty with the Count and the Chevalier de 
Belleiſle, and M. Moreau de Sechelles, who were 


Jointly. accuſed with him. Some memoirs of the 


times aſſure us that he juſtified himſelf fully. An 
author , who is rather inclined to ſatire than to in- 
dulgence, ſpeaks of him in the following manner. 
M. le Blanc had juſtly acquired a great. repu- 
e tation; and his merit, his experience, his affa- 
* bility to military men, and above all, his misfortunes, 
made him long regretted.” | 


In a word, the circumſtance that nab to have 


| filenced all his enemies, and to have proved his in- 


nocence to the public inconteſtibly, was his reſtora- 


tion to that poſt in the Miniſtry, which ke W 
a he time of his diſgrace 


„The author of Antedotes eite. 
"004 The 
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The fall of the ſyſtem had occaſioned other ſiniſter 
events, ſuch as the diſmiſſion of M. d'Argenſon, and 
the baniſhment of the Parliament to Pontoiſe. It 


ſeems that the diſgrace of one was merely an affair 
of humour and convenience, and that of the other a 


piece of revenge of the Regent's, for having been 


taken for a dupe. He loved the Keeper of the Seals; 


but that head of the law was not agreeable to the 


public. In the criſis his R. H. now experienced, 


it was neceſſary he ſhould be reconciled to the 


people; ; and he imagined he had found out the 


means of effecting this, by recalling M. d' Agueſſeau, 
a Magiſtrate infinitely more Popular. Beſides, he 
flattered himſelf he ſhould thus gain the favour of 


the Parliament, by obtaining their approbation of 


the meaſures he was taking to raiſe the bills. But 
this Company, which had oppoſed ſo ſtrongly the 


fatal blow given to the Bank, by a new contrariety, 


would not concur in it's re- eſtabliſnment, whether 


it were that they had found out their error, or that 
they conceived the 11 to be worſe chan the 


diſeaſe. 
The tranſlation of the pattie to Pomoile; by 


virtue of letters de Cachet of the 21ſt July, was ex- 


ecuted with a great deal of parade. The Firſt Pre- 
ſident was guarded in his room by an officer, and 
two centinels were placed at his door to prevent 
any one from ſpeaking to him. The troops of the 
Houſhold were ordered to keep themſelves in readi- 
neſs to march in caſe of neceſſity. Patroles both on 
horſeback and on foot, were ſcattered in the different 
quarters of Paris. The King's regiment, with thoſe 
of Champagne and N avarre, Were on their A 
| wit 
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with ſeveral others, to form a camp in the envirang 1720, 


of Paris of twenty-five thouſand men, Precautions * 


which were rather uſeleſs, for every man was engaged 
in thinking of his own ſituation, and payed little at- 
tention to that of the Parliament; who were even re- 
proached with not having n the evil, by opr 
poſing it in it's origin. | 

The pleaders were thoſe who- ſaflpred —_ from 
this exile; in vain did they flock to Pontoiſe, 
nothing was done there: the Counſellors, availing 
themſelves of the liberty given them by their pro- 
feſſion, would not leave Paris. In vain did they 
threaten to expunge from their liſt all thoſe who did 
not come there: the lawyers looked upon ſome of 
their brethren, who were intimidated by theſe mena- 
ces, with an evil eye. The Parliament in this city 
conſidered themſelyes as in the country; a good 
table was kept, high gaming went forwards, balls 
were given to' the ladies ; and this city, by the ex- 
pences theſe Gentlemen made there, and by the ſuite 
they drew after them, 9 what it had loſt in 
Bank bills. 

By a ſingularity which will not fail to ſtrike the 
philoſophic reader who reflects upon events, it hap- 
pened that this ſame Chancellor, who was recalled 
to ſooth the Parliament, marked his reſtoration, on 
the contrary, merely by ſigning theſe monuments of 
their diſgrace and proſcription. It is true he reſiſted 
at firſt; he repreſented that it would be calling in 
queſtion his attachment to the laws and the magiſ- 
trature; and he threatened to retire: a week was 


allowed him to conſider of it. Frene, his country ſeat, 


was rather a fine ſpot; but he preferred the capital. 
At the expiration of the fatal term, he is ones what- 
5 ecver 
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ever was required of him; and ſome ludierous perſon 
of Paris wrote upon the gate of his hotel theſe holy 
words, Et homo fattus et ; the application of n 
was very humiliating. 

Beſides, the Parliament ſoon put cet Rdvgs'4 in a 
ſituation not to have any reproach to make to him; 
they relaxed in a ſtill more ſhameful manner, and, 


fearing that they ſhould be exiled to Blois, where 


they were threatened to be transferred, they regiſ- 
tered many things they had before refuſed, reſpecting 
the'Bank bills, under the ſecret convention that they 
ſhould be reimburſed in fpecie for all the bills'which 


they held. An arrangement of fuch a kind was not, 


without doubt, the open act of the whole Company. 


It is well known that in public aſſemblies, though 
the moſt depraved, though even fuch as where a Car- 
touche or a Mandrin preſides, honour, probity, and 


diſintereſtedneſs are conſtantly ſpoken of; but all 


bodies are moved by ſome chiefs or by certain mem- 


bers, whoſe genius gives them an aſcendant over the 
reſt. Theſe are firſt brought over, and the Court 
becomes miſtreſs of the ſuffrages which their elo- 
quence attracts, oftentimes by making a boaſt of the 


good of the ſtate, and of their patrioriſm. The 
1 was reſtored on the 20th of Decetnber 


1720 
Tex was then that M. d' Agueſſeau found kimfelf 


firmly ſeated in his dignity, and M. d Argenſon, who 
had flattered himſelf with the hope of regaining the 
ſeals, loſt fight of them entirely. Although his diſ- 
grace was accompanied with many marks of diftinc- 
tion; that he kept the title of Keeper of the Seals; 

that he was at liberty to attend the Councils when- 
ever he 2 and that the Regent; though he 


removed 


2 
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removed him from his poſt, did not Waden his 1720. 
eſteem and confidence from him, but continued ſtill 


to conſult him in all matters of importance, yet 


be was not able to bear the change. That man, 


whoſe mind was ſo firm, who had expected. this 


revolution, ho had often ſaid that the honours of 


thoſe times were merely tranſient honours, experien- 
ced the ſame fate as moſt perſons of the fame kind, 

His philoſophy abandoned him; he could not Wer 
up againſt chagrin; but fell into a languiſhing 
diſeaſe, and died at the end of a year. The hatred 
of the populace of Paris was rouzed at the ſight 
of his corpſe, which was conveying to the church of 
St: Nicholas. dis. Chardonneret, where the burying- 


place of his family was. The tumult was. great; 


his corpſe was very near being pulled to pieces, and 
his two ſons, who were following the funeral pro- 
ceſſion in their coaches, were obliged to make 
their eſcape. This fury proves, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the zeal of ſome apologiſts. in defending M. 
d'Argenſon, for having ever been concerned in the 
ſyſtem, yet he was conſidered as one of the authors 


of it, and that if. he did oppoſe. it, it was too late, 


and when the evil was irremediable. We muſt 
however do him the juſtice to ſay, that he favoured 
the ſyſtem. merely as a politician, and not as a vile 
mercenary; and that he, did. not only avoid in- 
creaſing his own riches by this infamous method, 
but alſo prevented his children from enriching them- 
ſelves by it. He faid with the Pſalmiſt, Oleum Pec- 
catoris non impinguet caput meum. 

All. theſe private cataſtrophes, the conſequences 
of the ſyſtem, were nothing in compariſon with 
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the general cataſtrophe of. the Kingdom, almoſt 


ruined, 
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ruined, and at the brink of deſtruction. It was 
neceſſary to relieve, as much as poſſible, millions 
of unhappy perſons, dying with miſery, with this 
paper in their hands. We have calculated, that all 
the property brought in at the general viſa, ex- 
cluſive of the ſhares of the India Company, amount- 
ed to two thouſand two hundred millions. We 
ſay, brought in, becauſe many perſons obllinacely re- 
fuſed to undergo this review, and that madmen 
were {till found giving a value to the paper though 
it was cancelled, notwithſtanding the repeated pro- 
hibitions iſſued to negotiate it in this ſtate, even 
under penalty of a fine ©; 

Theſe two thouſand two hundred millions, by 
the operations of the viſa, had more than 500 mil- 
lions F taken off from them, of which the State 
was diſcharged : therefore, there were ſeventeen 
hundred millions & of this property remaining to 
be paid off, certificates for the liquidation of which 
were delivered, which were to be god to their 
value in ſpecie. 

Monſieur le Pelletier de la Houſſaye, appointed 
22 5 General after Mr. be that 73 to ſay, 


F Upwards of ninety-one millions and a half ſterling. Ac- 
cording to the verbal proceſs of the 11th. of September 1728, 
they amounted to twenty-two millions [near one million ferling} 
more. 

t Of three thouſand livres[one hundred and twenty-five pounds.] 
There were ſtock-jobbers i in 1722, who ſtill gave ſixty livres two 
pounds ten ſhillings] in money, for a bill of one thouſand livres 
[above forty pounds] and from fixty, to ſixty-five livres [between 
two and three pounds] for a ſhare in the India Company. 

Five hundred and twenty-two millions of livres' Kean twenty 


one millions ſterling.] 


$ Upwards of ſeventy millions ſterling. 


at 
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it the moſt troubleſome and moſt critical period 
France had ever experienced, made a report to the 
Council of Regency, in which he demonſtrated the 
© impoſſibility of anſwering the engagements made 
with the King's new creditors,” He made a propoſal 
to create to the amount of forty millions of an- 


nuities, charged upon the Hotel de Ville at Paris, 


and upon the taxes; or to receive the liquidations 
of offices created or to be created; or to proceed in 
any other manner, that ſhould prevent much mo- 
ney from being drawn out of the King's coffers. 
Such was the form of this bankruptcy; more pro- 
tracted, more coſtly, and more burdenſome, without 
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doubt, than that propoſed at the beginning of the | 


Repency.. .-® 


Thus it was, that Lewis XV. OR: to 


majority, was beginning, under ſiniſter auſpices, a 
reign which was to terminate in a no leſs fatal man- 


ner. The difference indeed is, that at that time 


the misfortunes of the State could not be imputed 
to him. The Prince ſeemed rather to promiſe ſome 
happy diſpoſitions, for his time of life. Though 
the delicacy of his conſtitution prevented his par- 
ticular application to ſtudies that require a cextain 
degree of attention, yet in 1718 there appear- 
ed a book, entitled, Courſe of rhe principal rivers 
in Europe, printed under his name, as if com- 


poſed by him, of which fifty copies were worked 


off, and which the Courtiers eagerly diſputed 


with each other. It is-ſaid, that M. De Liſle, his 


inſtructor in this branch, had given him 2 great 


4 


11 Above one million and a half ſterling. _ 
„ 9 . 4 


deal of aſſiſtance. The pupil, however, muſt have 
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had fome ſhare in it, to have given reaſon to adula- 
tors to flatter him upon this ſubject. In reality, 
M. de Voltaire obſerves, in his panegyric of him *, 
that this taſte led the King to ſome knowledge 
in Aſtronomy, and Natural Hiſtory. His external 
graces began alſo to unfold themfelves, and when 
he was no more than ten years of age, he danced 
upon the theatre uf the Tuilleries, with ſeveral 
young Noblemen af his Court, in the comedy of 
the Incunnu, where he was much admired. ow 
He alſo ſhone in an exerciſe more worthy of 1 
ſelf. - In order to reduce to practice the military 
leſſons that were given to him, a camp was formed 
at two leagues from Verſailles, where a fort was be- 
ſieged, and a ſham fight inſtituted. The Prince 
was infinitely delighted with it; he was not a meer 
ſpectator, but put himſelf at the head of the be- 
fiegers, and by the ardour he ſhewed, one would 
have imagined that he one day would have become 
a warlike monarch. 

At length he began to cifplay an exterior of 
Majeſty, in his audience of Mehemet Effendi, Am- 
baſſador from the Porte, which, at the ſame time, 
afforded a ſpectacle proper to amuſe his infancy ; 
and this was certainly the object of it, rather than 
that given out to the public; which was to aſſure 


the King, that, at his conſideration, his Highneſs 


would take under his protection, the Friars of 
Jeruſalem, and that he had given orders for the re- 


pairing of the monaſtery, and the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. His Majeſty was leſs ſtricken with 
theſe affurances, than with the pearls and jewels, 


* Elogium of Lewis XV. pronounced at a meeting of the Aca- 
335 on the 5th of May 1774. 
Which 
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which ſparkled on every part of the MuSulman' 
W 


It is W that his j judgment was ms 
lan He had entered into che Council of Re- 
gency ſince the year 1720, and had the prudence 
to keep filent. The year following, he ſpoke there 
for the firſt time. M. d'Armenonville had juſt 
been reading to him, a letter from the King of 


Spain, in which that Monarch acquieſced in the mar- 


riage of the Infanta his daughter with Lewis XN. 
The Regent then told his Majeſty, - that: it was 
neceſſary he | ſhould explain himſelf. The King 
anſwered, that he gave his conſent. with ;pleafurs, 
and that he was Wen with 12 alliance mw 
Jes 


But without opening his dpa bis diene em 


even then expreſſive. When his R. H. brought to 


the King the news of M. d' Agueſſrau's ſecond: diſ- 
miſſion, and preſented his ſucceſſor to the Seals, his 
_ Majefty looking at them with a melancholy coun- 
tenance, made them plainiy patorarg, that he Was 
not pleaſed with the change. 

His anſwer to the Regent, on che day 1 ma- 


jority, did not leſs furniſh a proof of his averſion 


for ſeverity, and could not but excite favourable 
impreſſions, of the goodneſs of his heart. His 
R. H. in reſigning to him the reins of the govern- 
ment of his kingdom, which was in good order, 
and Sr A from a da malady *, * ae 


*A 8 ſhip and from $ydon to Marſeilles, had 
brought the plague with it, in 1520. It occaſioned great ravages 


during nearly two years, Lines had been eſtabliſhed in different 


provinces to prevent N — bed juſ been 
Ros at 3 | 1 095 


what 
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what orders it would pleaſe his Majeſty to give fe- 
ſpecting ſeveral particulars, and eſpecially with re- 


gard to his ſubjects baniſhed on account of Ec- 
cleſiaſtic affairs. His reer fad, that Þe hat 5 


niſbed nobody. 


" Nevertheleſs, the continuance of 1 ſame letters 
de Cachet, which proceeded with greater violence 


than ever, and laſted to the end of this reign, might 
Induce us to think, that this was Oy more 


than ſimplicity. 
He alſo diſcovered a feat deal of ſetifibiliry 


upon occaſion of the diſgrace of che Marſhal Duke 
de Villeroi, his Governor. 


Six months before the majority of che King, 
the Regent had declared publicly, that it was time 


to inform his Majeſty of the affairs, and ſecrets of 


State, and that he would take that care upon 


himſelf. He had even explained himſelf in pri- 
vate with the Governor, telling him, that he meant 


to ſtudy every morning with the young King. On 


the tenth of Auguſt, having deſired his Majeſty to 


go along with him into his cloſet, Marſhal Villeroi 


endeavoured to accompany his Royal Pupil, ſaying, 
that he could not loſe ſight of ſo ſacred a depot. 
The Prince was ſo much offended at this miſtruſt; 
that he puniſhed the Governor with exile, and ſub- 


ſtituted in his room the Duke de Charoſt; who 


was demanded by his Majeſty on the abfence of 
the former. 


This proceeding was the more bold, as Marſhal 


Villeroi's conduct was authorized, by what had 
happened to his father. That Nobleman, in his 
time, had been Governor to Lewis XIV. Ann of 
Auftria, then Regent of the kingdom, had oge 


day 
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day ſomething particular to communicate to the 
King, the old Marſhal was going to withdraw, out 
of reſpect”; when her Majeſty ſaid to him; Stay, 
Sir, ſince I have intruſted you with the education of the 
King my ſon, there is no ſecret for you, and you ought 
fever to loſe fight of his perſon. This affair was fully 
ſufficient to give occaſion to the renewal of thoſe 
atrocious ſuſpicions, ſo often rumoured in public, 
againſt his R. H. The precipitate, and voluntary 
retreat, of the former Biſhop of Frejus, on the 
ſame day, ſeemed to involve him in theſe re- 
ports. 

The King cried, and was ſo much vexed, that 
he broke the windows: he would neither eat nor 


ſleep, when he found himſelf deprived of two per- 


ſons to whom he was accuſtomed. This determin- 
ed the Duke of Orleans not to give way to his re- 
ſentment againſt the latter, whoſe flight, as it ſeem- 
ed to be, produced a ſtill worſe effect. He there- 
fore ordered him, to return inſtantly, and reſume 
his functions. The Biſhop complied, and by that 
means, according to appearances, ſecured to him- 
ſelf the great Gewarion) to which he was afterwards 
raiſed. 

Since that time, the young Prince did not diſ- 


cloſe any part of his character till at the ceremony 


of his coronation, the vain pomp of which, we ſhall 
not deſcribe. We ſhall only obſerve, as a circum- 
ſtance till that time unknown in our hiſtory, that 
the ſix lay Peers of France, were ogg by ſix 
Princes of the blood. 

When the young King went to Rhein to be 
crowned, on the day of the ceremony, which is very 


long, they gave him in | the morning, according to 
Vor. I. | 5 al 
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an antient cuſtom, founded no doubt upon a per- 
miſſion from the Pope, ſome broth to take, though 
he was to receive the ſacrament, and that the dif- 


cipline of the church requires, one ſhould be faſt- 


ing for this purpoſe. He refuſed to take any, not- 


withſtanding the intreaties that were made, apd the 
example of his predeceſſors, which was mentioned 
to him. He ſaid, he choſe rather one ſhould read 


in his hiſtory, that, he had refuſed to take any 


thing, before his approaching to the Holy Table. 


This ſtroke ſhewed how much he was, even then, 
more attached to the letter, than to the ſpirit of 
religion. c 

At the ſame coronation, when the; crown had 
been placed on the head of his Majeſty, he took it 
off, and laid it on the altar, It was repreſented 
to him, that he ought to wear it during the cere- 
mony ; he anſwered, that he had rather pay the 
homage of it to Him, from whom he had received 


it. He was doubtlefs already impreſſed with that 


maxim, which he has ſince diſcloſed with ſo much 
ſeverity, at the meeting of Parliament, on the third 
of March 1766: that be held bis crown only from 


Cod. 


The King, at his return from Rheims, mags ſome 
ſtay at Villers-Coterets, where the Duke of Orleans 
gave him a ſuperb entertainment. All his Ma- 
jeſty's train was treated in a ſplendid manner, as 
well as the multitude of cyrious people who flocked 
there, in great numbers. His R. H. carried his 
magnificence ſo far, as to cauſe thoſe whom the 


- caſtle could not contain, to be lodged and treated 


at his own expence in the inns. | 
The Duke of Bourbon enjoyed afterwards the 
5 fame 
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fame honour at Chantilly, where the feſtival, on ac- 
count of the beauty of the ſituation had ſtill a 


greater eclat. This gave occaſion to ſome arch fel- 


low to ſay, that the river of Mig ip? mu neceſſarily 
have paſſed by there. 


It was at theſe feſtivals that Lewis XV. for the 
firſt time, partook of the diverſion of hunting, for 
which he conceived ſo great a liking, that it after- 


wards became a paſſion, a fury, which age could 
not even abate. 


The King having entered on his forditeenth year, 


the Duke of Orleans went in the morning to his 


levee, to pay his reſpects to him, and to afk him 


his orders, reſpecting the government of the State 

This ceremony was followed by another of great- 
er eclat, the meeting of a Bed of Juſtice, in which his 
Majeſty announced his majority, and faid, hewas come 
to his Parliament to declare, according to the law 
of the State, that he would henceforward take upon 
himſelf the government. Afterwards, the Duke of 
Orleans being preſent, | he thanked him for his care; 
intreated him to continue it, and to aſſiſt him in 
the important adminiſtration of his kingdom. At 
the ſame time, his Majeſty confirmed the Cardinal 
Dubois in the office of Prime Miniſter. 

We have ſeen the beginning of this fortunate 
man's rife, which proceeded lowly, ſince it was 
only in 1716, that is, at ſixty years of age, that 
he was made Counſellor of State. But when once 
he was got into the track of preferment, he loſt not 
a ſingle inſtant. In 1717, after having ſigned at the 


Hague, in quality of Ambaſſador Plenipotentiary, the 
treaty of the triple alliance, he was made public 
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1720. and private Secretary. In 1718, he concluded at 
London, the famous treaty for a general peace 
throughout Europe. At his return, he was in- 
truſted with the department for foreign affairs. 
He was created Archbiſhop of Cambray in 1720. 
It was upon this occaſion, as he was deſiring the- 
perſon who conſecrated him, to make him pre- 
viouſly paſs through the orders of Prieſt, Deacon, 
Sub-Deacon, the four Minor Orders, and the Ton- 
ſure, the officiating Clergyman, tired out, exclaim- 
ed: Muſt not you go through the ceremony of baptiſm 
likewiſe ? It is ſaid, at leaſt, that this was the firft 
time be ever received the Sacrament. Maſſillon was 
the perſon who was mean enough to conſecrate 
him. When the latter came to aſk. his licet of the 
Cardinal de Noailles, his Eminence exprefled his 
ſurprize, that a ſacred orator, who had ſaid ſuch 
fine things, ſhould ſubmit to ſo infamous an act. 
Pope Innocent XIII. placed the new Archbiſhop 
in the rank of Cardinals the year following ; and 
he ſignified, that he had honoured that Prelate with 
the purple; not ſo much on account of his per- 
ſonal merit, however eminent that might be, as for 
| the ſervices he had rendered the Church, to the 
E | peace of which, he was one of thoſe who had moſt 


contributed. We ſhall now give an account of 
what this pretended peace was. 


| Since the ambiguous letter of the Regent, upon 
| the affairs of the ce which the Janſeniſts had at 
| firſt conſidered as favourable to their party, though 
4 it appeared upon explanation, that the author had no 
| deſign but to deceive. them, they continued loſing 
more __ more : of their credit with his R. H. That 
| | | Ss Prince, 
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Prince, in order to reſtore the equilibrium, thought 
it neceſſary to favour the adverſe party, and at laſt to 
bring about union and peace between the two. He 
charged the Archbiſhop of Cambray with this ne- 
gotiation, The Archbiſhop's firſt care was to make 
himſelf thoroughly acquainted with the matter, which 
had before occupied the leaſt of his thoughts. In 
conſequence of this he held frequent conferences 
with the Chiefs of both parties. The Cardinals de 
Biſſy and de Rohan were the principal ſupports of 


the Conſtitution. One of them, a man of wit and 


learning, intimately connected with the Jeſuits, was, as 
well as the Biſhop of Chartres, the moſt zealous pro- 
moter of the perſecutions carried on by theſe Fathers 
againſt their adverſaries. The other, of a moſt illuſ- 
trious family, Great Almoner of France and Biſhop 
of Straſbourg, was poſſeſſed of that kind of genius, 
which penetrates the moſt abſtra& truths, almoſt 
without ſtudy and without application. He ſpoke 
moreover with a preciſion, a clearneſs, and with 
graces which the Cardinal de Polignac could only 
have conteſted with him. The Cardinal de Noailles, 
of a very powerful family, and perſonally much 
beloved by the Pariſians, was the only Prelate from 
whom the opponents really derived any conſideration. 
It was reckoned that by drawing him from them they 


would be ſo much weakened, that they might be af- 


_ terwards treated at pleaſure, without apprehending 
any diſagreeable conſequences. But the difficulty 


was to detach him from them. He entertained a. 


deep reſentment of the injuries committed by the 


Jeſuits, He was beſides very irreſolute. In a word, 


as appellant and re-appellant, how could he get over 
ſach embarraſſments? Nevertheleſs, the dexterity of 
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the negotiator found out a ſalvo, in order not ta 


ſhock the pride of his Eminence, He agreed to ac- 
cede to the Conſtitution ; but almoſt two years elapſed 
before he kept his word. 

The Pope was the perſon moſt Aifficult, and yet 
moſt neceſſary to be managed. Author of the famous 
Bull Unigenitus, he was attached to his own work, 
He was ſorry to ſee that it was not regiſtered ; his 


indignation was raiſed at the obſtacles it experienced; 


he required a pure and ſimple acceptance of it, and 
would hear nothing about explanations. The Car- 
dinal de la Tremoille was charged with the trouble- 
ſome commiſſion of negotiating with his Holineſs, of 
which he acquitted himſelf as an able man, alter- 
nately encouraging and intimidating him, By this 
means he gained time, andpreventedany great ſtrokes 
from being given. Unfortunately he had a very 
bad ſtate of health, which made it neceſſary to grant 
him ſome aſſiſtance. One would ſcarce imagine that 
a Jeſuit was fixed upon for this purpoſe. Father Lafi- 
teau had heen ſent to Rome to complete his ſtudies 
in divinity, begun at Paris; or rather, this was only a 


Pretext for his removal. His ſuperiors had diſ- 


covered in him that kind of underſtanding that is fit 


for intrigues, and they wiſhed he ſhould improve it 


in the center of politics. He made himſelf agreeable 
to the Holy! Father; and this being known i in France,, 
it was thought proper to apply to this young fayourite 
of his Holineſs. He was flattered with the choice 
of the Court, and, his ambition furniſhing kim with 
greater proſpects of favour through this channel than 
by means of his Order, he conſented to betray the 
intereſts of his ſociety to pleaſe the Regent, at leaſt. 
to act a part which Was by. no means ſuitable to his 
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againſt him, and obliged him to quit it for a Freier. — 


He was made biſhop of Siſteron. 

Lafiteau came into France with ſchemes of 
pacification from Clement XI. and commiſſioned 
to make ſeveral demands. In order to ſoften 
the Pope, regard was paid to ſome of them, 
Poſitive orders were giyen to the univerſity 
to keep quiet, and to hold no more deliberations 
contrary to the Conſtitution. Some records of the Body 
of. Divinity, containing certain concluſions which 
condemned the opinion of the infallibility of the 
Pope as heretical and erroneous, were eraſed; and 
the matter was concluded by compoling, in concert 
with the prineipal appellants, a code of doctrine as a 
commentary to the Bull. The work was long, and 
it was not till after ſeveral examinations, changes, 


ſoftenings, and corrections, that it was completed; 


and ſtill it was neceſſary to gain over the Jeſuits, 
who ruled the Biſnops. Luckily theſe Fathers were 
then divided into two factions, diſtinguiſned by the 
names of bad and good intention. Father L'Allemant, 


chief of the well- intentioned, declared himſelf for the 


code of doctrine, and was followed by all his adhe- 
rents, Among the Prelates, M. Languet, Biſhop of 
Soiſſons, ſince Archbiſhop of Sens, known by ſeveral 
writings which he had publiſhed upon the ſubject of 


the Conſtitution, under the title of Inſtructions, had | 


made himſelf a great reputation among the Con- 
ſtituents, and was become, as the Regent uſed to fay, 
a dog with a great collar. It was a matter of 'conſe= 
quence to gain him over. He was called up to 
Court, which he had never ſeen ſince he had taken 


the oaths of allegiance ; he could not reſiſt the 
. H 4 C.careſſes, 
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1720, careſſes, and particularly the praiſes, of his R. H.; he 


gave himſelf up entirely to Court favour, and became 
the principal promoter and moſt zealous defender of 
the accommodation; moſt of the Prelates that were 
at Paris followed his example, The Abbe de la 
Fare Lopits was diſpatched to get the ſignature of 
ſeveral abſentecs, at the recommendation of Father 
L. Allemant. It was then ſaid, pleaſantly enough, 


that this Abbe was gone to teach the Biſhops to draw. 


Some refuſed, ſuch as Meſſieurs De Montpellier, de 
Boulogne, de Nimes, de Saintes, who were baniſhed 
to their dioceſes. The Rectors of Paris made re- 
monſtrances againſt this accommodation, to their 
Archbiſhop, and uſed the ſame terms which he him- 
ſelf had formerly employed. The Sorbonne, not- 
withſtanding the prohibition to deliberate, proteſted 
againſt all that might be done. Theſe obſtacles 
contributed not a little to retard the mandate of ac- 


cCeptance from the Cardinal de Noailles, which was 


promiſed, and did not appear. He required the 
previous acquieſcence of the Magiſtrature. In order 
to ſatisfy him, a declaration from the King was 


made out, which ordered the performance and ob- 


ſervation of the conſtitution Unigenitus; and forbad 
ſpeaking, writing, ſupporting, or divulging any thing 
againſt it, and even appealing to a future Council; 
and commanded beſides, the execution of the ordi- 
nances of the kingdom, relative to eccleſiaſtical 
policy, and particularly of the edict concerning the 
ſignature of the formulary: it declared, that the 
cognizance and judging of the doctrine belonged ta 
the Biſhops, and enjoined the Parliaments, and other 
Judges, to maintain them in this privilege, and give 
them all the aſſiſtance they might ſtand in need of. 
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declaration, and apprehenſions ariſing leſt others 
ſhould follow their example; it was directed to the 


Parliament of Douay; whoſe concurrence had al- 


ready been ſecured: that Court made no heſitation. 
The Cardinal was ſummoned to make his decree, 


who ſtill avoided it, under pretence that a regiſter 


ſolicited in ſuch a manner, was in itſelf not valid, 
and could not but produce a bad effect on the minds 
of the people. They were determined to puſh his 
Eminence to extremities. They again tampered 


with the Parliament of Paris, at that time in exile at 


Pontoiſe, who, far from being more tractable on that 


account, were, on the contrary, not contented with 


again rejecting the declaration, but admitted the 
petitions of the appellants in oppoſition. 
is R. H. and the Cardinal Dubois, enraged at this 
reſiſtance, had recourſe to the Great Council, with 
whom they were forced to uſe a great deal of manage- 
ment, inſinuation, and choears. The Regent was 
obliged to attend there in, perſon; to require the at- 
tendance of the Princes of the blood, the Dukes, 
the Peers, and Noblemen, and to-ſtrike an awe into 


the Aſſembly, by the form of a ceremonial to which 


it was not accuſtomed. The declaration was re- 
giſtered on the 23d of September, 1720; and that 
Court was rewarded, by having the right conferred 
upon them of judging all the diſputes reſpecting the 
Conſtitution, that might fall within the run of 
the Parliament of Paris. 

The Cardinal de Noailles was not ſatisfied with 
this manceuvre, and declared that his mandate 
ſhould certainly not appear, till after the regiſtering 
of the Bull in the Parliament of Paris. A reſolution 
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was then taken to make uſe of ſome means, if not 
rigorous, at leaſt mortifying to the Prelate and the 
Parliament, who ſeemed to act in concert, for the 
purpoſe of thwarting the deſigns of Government. A 
new Council of Conſcience was formed, in which the 
Cardinal did not preſide, and had not even a ſeat ; 

and, to ſupply the place of the Parliament, they 
created at Paris a Chamber of Vacation, compoſed 
of the Members of the Council ; and, as if this ſtep 
was not ſufficiently humiliating, they were threatened 
with a more ſevere blow, the removal to Blois, which 
we have mentioned before. This expedient ſuc- 
ceeded, they agreed to whatever was required of 
them, and, for form ſake, were allowed to apply ſome 
modifications, under pretence of preventing the de- 
claration from affecting the liberties of che Gallican 

church, and the fundamental laws of the kingdom. 
The Archbiſhop of Paris, on his fide, in ſome man- 
ner to make a merit of his complaiſance to the Court, 
publiſhed his mandate as ſoon as he was aſſured of 
the reſolutions of the Company, by whoſe concurrence 


he was to be determined. 


Though this ſtep of the Chief of the Oppolints w was 
not very efficacious towards uniting them, yet the 
Court was partly ſatisfied, in being thus authoriſed to 
proſecute them as a ſpecies of heretics, at leaſt 


_ diſturbers of the peace of the church; and above all, 


to give them to underſtand, that the time of accom- 
modation was paſſed, that they were no longer of 
any conſideration, and that they might return into 


the common rank of ſubjects, from whom paſlive 


obedience is required. Here the Abbẽ Dubois diſ- 
played his activity and addreſs. He cauſed the ap- 
peat of the four Biſhops to be condemned, and de- 

clared 


— 
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clared ſcandalous, by a decree of Council. He 
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cauſed a circular letter from the King, to be written 


to all the Chapters, to annul their acts of appeal. 


He charged the Superiors of the Eccleſiaſtic Com- | 


munities, to watch over their inferiors, to keep them 
within proper bounds, and to prevent their giving 
ſcandal to the public, under the penalty of anſwering 


for them in their own names. He himſelf narrowly 


watched the Benedictines, and the Prieſts of the Ora- 
tory. He recalled the members that were perſecuted 
on account o *heir attachment to the Bull, and on 
the contrary, made uſe of Letters de Cachet againſt 
thoſe who were moſt refractory. He made no leſs 
free with the body of Divines of Paris, and of the 
Univerſity; and, the Profeſſor Rollin having, in qua- 
lity of Rector, made an oration, not very conſiſtent 


with the views of the Miniſtry, he removed him from 


his dignity. 

This was, without doubt, more than ſuſſigient to 
procure the purple for the Archbiſhop of Cambray. 
He obtained at the ſame time the abbey of Cercamp, 
and the ſuperintendance of the ports, to ſupport hig 
new. dignity, and was ſoon after admitted into the 
Council. The Cardinals have always claimed a right 
of ſitting. next to the Princes of the Blood, before all 
the other members, and even before the Chancellor, 
The Cardinal of Rohan had lately ſet the example, 
which gave riſe to much ſtronger repreſentations 
and complaints, on the pretenſions of Cardinal Du- 


bois, which were not equally authoriſed by his birth. 


The proteſtors went ſo far, as to abſent themſelves 
from Council that day; and the Cardinal de Noailles,, 
who did not love his new aſſociate, for having led 


him into that falſe: ſtepy which he regretted, _ 
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1720. him this compliment as they were going out: This 


— day, Sir, will be famous in hiſtory ; people will not for- 


get to mention that your entrance in Council has made all 
the great perſons of the kingdom deſert it. 

The Duke of Orleans and his favourite would 
not have been ſorry for the retreat of ſome of theſe 
Gentlemen, but their unanimity on this occaſion 
chagrined them. It was in vain that they propoſed 
fome arrangements ; no body-would liſten to them, 
The dreadful point of etiquetre muſt ſurely be of an 
importance that is not to be comprehended by the 
common ſort, ſince the graveſt men, and thoſe who 
are moſt formed to act upon principles, bow down 
before it, and facrifice every thing to it. Hence it 
was that the Marſhal Duke de Villeroi, who ſoon after 


got himſelf exiled, and his poſt of Governor to the 


King taken from him, becauſe he would not leave 
his Majeſty alone with the Regent, who came to 


talk with him about affairs of State, did not ſcruple 
on this occaſion to neglect his duty, and abandon that 


ſacred charge in the Council, * than fit below 
che Cardinals. 

Hence it was, that the ee eu: having 
ſigned every thing that was required of him, againſt 
the Parliament, to whom he owed his fortune, and 
againſt his conſcience, which dictated the contrary to 
him, for fear of returning again to Freſne — choſe, not- 


* withſtanding, to go there upon this occafion, ſooner 


than degrade himſelf by giving up the 3 "ev 
rights of his dignity. 

The Pariſians, and more eſpecially the Janſeniſts, 
did not look upon this ſtep i in the ſame light; they 
thought it very patriotic. This difgrace appeared to 
them a glorious one; and Miniſtry did not fhew lets 


regard 
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regard for the Head of the Magiſtracy. The Cardi- 

nal de Biſſy, when he went to paſs the Eaſter holi- 
days at his Biſhopric of Meaux, thought it right to 
alk Cardinal Dubois, whether his R. H. would be 
offended, if he paid the Chancellor a viſit. Very far 


from it, replied the latter; his R. H. will be very cvell 


pleaſed with it; and if I were leſs engaged in buſi neſs 


myſelf, I ſhould be happy ta accompany you to Freſne. 
They did not talk ſo ſeriouſly at the Palais Royal; 


—they made a jeſt - of it. At one of thoſe choice 


ſuppers, where the Prince's favourites were admitted, 
and were allowed to ſay all the lively things that 


came into their heads, even upon the moſt ſerious 


matters, when they were talking about this event, 
one Lord, after having lamented the viciſſitude of 
human greatneſs, on account of theſe Seals, ſo much 
envied, paſſing ſo often from the Chancellor to the 
loweſt Lawyer, and returning to him ſoon after, ex- 


claimed, that the office of Tipftaff was a thouſand times 
better; that Meſſrs. Pontchartrain, Voiſin, d Agueſ- 


— 


ſeau, and d'Argenſon, had all of them had the ſame 


perſon ſerving them in that office, who was ſtill con- 
tinued to M. d' Argenſon's ſucceſſor ; and that, for 
his part, if he were to run through the courſe of 


Magiſtracy, he would ſtop at that poſt. The Re- 


gent laughed, and did not fail to enlarge upon this 


criticiſm. 
The Seals were given to M. Armen wille, 0 


man of a gentle and complying character, from 
whom they had no apprehenſions of any trouble on 
this ſubject. He made no difficulty of taking his 
ſeat in Council below the Cardinals. As to the 


Dukes, Peers, and Marſhals of France, their preſence 
could be diſpenſed with ; they were all forbidden to 


appear 
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appear there, and were at the ſame time ſtricken off 
the liſt of penſions. 

The old Marſhal Villeroi, who was harſh in his dif- 
| poſition, and but little of a Courtier, expreſſed him- 
ſelf in a very indiſcreet manner, on the expulſion of 
the Chancellor, and ſaid, that if he ſhould be ſtill 
alive, at the King's majority, he would take the li- 
berty of repreſenting this injuſtice to his Majeſty. 
When the new Keeper of the Seals came to pay his 
reſpects to him, he anſwered him publicly, J do net 
congratulate you; for J am perſuaded that you muſtgbe 
ſorry to take the place of ſuch a man as M. d as 

This did not contribute a little to ſharpen the Re- 
gent againſt him, who embraced this opportunity to 
get rid of this ſevere and troubleſome cenſor. 

The people in general were not very well pleaſed 
with the choice of M. d'Armenonville : they had 
no great idea of his capacity; but this was what the 
Duke of Orleans and his favourite had the leaſt oc- 
eaſion for. They only required perſons who were 
tractable; and were both of them ſufficiently ſenſible 
and enlightened, to ſupply the defects of thoſe who 
did buſineſs under them. Beſides, it was his R. H.'s 
project, to appoint Cardinal Dubois Prime Mi- 
niſter, of which poſt he already had all the power; 
but he wiſhed firſt to make him popular abroad, as 
well as at home. For inſtance, the propoſed mar- 
riage of the Infanta with the King, had obtained him 
the good - will and approbation of his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty; who, in return, aſked Mademoiſelle de Mon- 

penſier, daughter to the Regent, for * Prince of 
Aſturias. 

The negotiation of this double marriage, had been 
managed by the Jeſuit d Aubenton, Confeſſor to the 
ö f i 
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King of Spain ; who, by way of recompence, had re- 
quired, that his fociety ſhould be reſtored at Court 
to the functions of Confeſſor to the King. Ac- 
cordingly, when the Abbe de Fleury deſired to be 
diſcharged from that employment, he was replaced 
by Father de Linieres. This Linieres had been for 
ſome years Confeſſor to Madame, to whom he had 
been recommended by Father la Chaiſe. His quiet 
character, and confined genius, were, in all probabi- 
lity, the motives which determined this choice. By 
this means, both the Courts of Madrid, and of Rome, 
were gratified, without any riſque of conſequence, 
from ſuch an appointment; and the Janſeniſt party, 


ever reſtleſs, notwithſtanding all the conciliating. 


meaſures employed to pacify them, were mortified at 
the ſame time. They looked upon this ſtroke, as 
the moſt oppreſſive that could be given to them; 
and the Cardinal de Noailles, in particular, vented. 
his fpleen upon the n in the moſt extrava- 
gant manner. 

Father Linieres came, as it was his duty, to _ 


his reſpe&s to his Eminence, and to aſk him for his 


licence: © You come for your licence, Father,” cried 
the Cardinal, the moment he came in his fight ; & 1 


cannot give you one; and I am very glad to no- 


4 tify to you, in perſon, that I forbid you to confeſs 


« the King. 1 could aſſign many reaſons for my re- 
« fuſal, but I have at preſent got too bad a cold.” - 

Madame la Marechalle de Noailles, his ſiſter-in- + 
law, who had not got a cold, then took up the conver- 


ſation, | and ſaid to the poor Jeſuit all the harſh 
things an enraged. woman is capable of ſaying, The 
Prelate perſiſted in his refuſal, even to the Regent, 
and the King, and explained his motives in a letter, 
in 
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in which he endeavoured to prove, that his con- 
ſcience would not allow him to let a diſciple of St. 


Ignatius take charge of the conſcience of the King; 
and yet, by a contradiftion very common among all 


people who are guided by the ſpirit of party, he ſuf- 


fered, at the ſame time, the Duke of Orleans, and 
Madame, to have Jeſuits for their Confeſſors. Fa- 
ther Linieres, therefore, was obliged to take up his 
reſidence at Pontoiſe, which was in the diſtti& of 
the archbiſhopric of Roven, and the young Mo- 


narch repaired to St. Cyr, in the dioceſe of the bi- 


ſhopric of Chartres, and here the Jeſuit adminis 
ſtered the ſacrament of penitence to him. A brief 
was ſoon obtained from the Pope, to permit the 
King to chuſe a Confeſſor, approved of by the Or- 
dinary, and which declared that his Majeſty was 
not within the juriſdiction of any particular dio- 
ceſe. As ſoon as his Eminence ſaw that he was 
no longer of any importance, he agreed to every 
thing that was required of him. 

It muſt be owned, that the placing of this Jeſuit 
at Court diſpleaſed a great number of people, even 


thoſe who were not Janſeniſts. The Princeſs of 


Conti, the firſt Dowager, received him very ill. The 
Abbeſs of Chelles, after having liſtened to his te- 
dious compliment, anſwered him, © Father, ſince 
<« it was neceſſary that the King ſhould have a Con- 
« feſſor of your order, I like you as well as any 
ce other in that poſt; but I cannot avoid telling you, 
ce that I am ſorry to ſee a Jeſuit there; for you can- 


not but know, that I have no predilection for your 
« ſociety; though I confeſs myſelf to be a little 
afraid of them: ſo that you ſee I am a true French- 


« woman.” 


Co 
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The Jeſuits thus triumphant, could not e 
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carry. one point, of which they were at leaſt as jea- — 


lous, as of the place of King's Confeſſor. This was 
the nomination to benefices; without which, that 


poſt was merely honorary, like that of a Chancellor 


without the Seals. In vain did they enter into pri- 
vate negotiations for this purpoſe with the Spaniſh 
Monarch, under pretence that the party of the Ap+ 
pellants, notwithſtanding every thing that had been 
done to humble them; was ſtill extremely powerful; 


that the principal method of deſtroying them, was to 


prevent turbulent, or ſuſpected Ecclefiaſtics, from 
being promated to livings; that this attention re- 


quifed as much knowledge of the perſons, as zeal in 


the cauſe; that no man whatſoever poſſeſſed the for- 
mer, equally with a Jeſuit, by his correſpondence 


with the different branches of his order, diffuſed all 


over the kingdom; and as for the latter, the ſociety 
had given ſo many, and ſuch ſtriking proofs of it, 
that it would not be called in queſtion. 


I) he ſecret practices of the Jeſuits were powerfully 


| ſeconded by the Nuncio; but the Regent and Car- 
dinal Dubois had no reaſon to acquieſce in fuch ex- 


- orbitant pretenſions ; their object was, to deprive the | 


Janſeniſts of the power of being troubleſamez but 
not to cruſh them, ot to deſtroy the equilibrium; by 
_ giving too much weight to their enemies. It was 


in theſe circuitiſtances, that his R. H. to give more 


force to his reſolutions, thought E to declare 
Eee Dubois Prime Minifter. 

Among the compliments his Emine receired 
upon this occaſion; that of the Abbe Dubois, his 


22 Augult 


brother, Canon of St. Honore, was much taken no- 


tice of. He wrote to him, 41 that the new dignity 
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* to which he was raiſed, obliged him to redouble 


© his prayers to God, that he might give him the 
« grace to make no uſe of the power the King 


had juſt intruſted him with, but for the good of 
© the State, and of Religion.” 


The moſt curious anecdote reſpecting this promo- 
tion, the moſt proper to furniſh reflections to a philo- 
ſophic reader, and to give an inſight into the cha- 
racters of the favourite, and of his maſter, was a Cir- 
eumſtance paſſed at another ſupper of the Regent's. 
The company were indulging themſelves in jeſts upon 
the new Prime Miniſter ; one of the moſt bitter kind 
fell from the Count de Noce: Your R. H. ſaid he to 
him, may make what you pleaſe of him, but you will ne- 


ver make bim an honeſt man. He was baniſhed the 


next day. In vain did the Countefs du Tort re- 
proach the Regent with his weakneſs ; the letter de 
tachet was not recalled ; and it was not till after the 
death of the Cardinal, that the Duke of Orleans 
wrote to the Count to return. His note was no leſs 
ſingular than the reſt of this buſineſs : With the beaſt, 
dies the venom. I expect you Oy * to fapper at the 
rs Reye:. 

Peace being eſtabliſhed by ſolid treaties and ad- 
vantageous alliances, the Parliament overcome and 
humbled, the Nobles reduced to ſubmiſſion, and 
thoſe who were capable of giving diſturbance re- 
moved, the new Prime Miniſter was left at liberty to 


apply himſelf entirely to the ſettlement of the fi- 


nances, and to the affairs of religion. 

He began by re-eſtabliſhing the annual tax, ori- 
ginally known by the name of Paulette, the author 
of it; by that of the comptroll and regiſtering of the 
acts of notaries. Theſe duties have been found fo 

Crt uſeful, 
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uſeful, and of ſo much produce, that they have been 


continued ever ſince: The Parliament attempted to 
make ſome oppoſition to the regiſtering of the edict, 
but they found themſelves attacked in a more ſen- 
ſible part than they had ever been before. There 
was no talk of baniſhing, or transferring them to 
another ſituation. They were threatened with the 
diminution of their powers; they felt that this ſtroke 
of authority, which was favourable to the people, 
could not but be approved of and durable: they 
entered therefore into a negotiation with the Court; 
a ſhameful accommodation was the conſequence on 
both ſides, and the public good was ſacrificed. In 
the ſame manner this plan, after having been carried 
into execution by M. de Maupeou, the only good 
perhaps that he did during his adminiſtration, has 
ſince been deſtroyed by a colluſion no leſs diſgrace- 
ful, upon the re- eſtabliſnment of the magiſtracy. 
Cardinal Dubois brought alſo a conſidefable 


ſum of money into the King's coffers, by more 


ingenious and leſs odious means. He laid a tax on 
thoſe perſons who had made fortunes at the time of 
the ſyſtem; under the name of poll-tax extraordinary; 
and at the ſame time paid a compliment to their 


vanity, by leaving them in ſome reſpe& the honout | 


of this contribution, as voluntary and patriotic, par- 
ticularly in exempting them from thoſe tremendous 
forms which were in uſe with the Chambres ardentes, 
and which were more calculated to enrich the Com- 


miſſioners than the King. In a word, he cauſed a- 
muititude of decrees to be made, all tenditig to con- 


folidate the operations of the viſa, to annihilate the 
paper cutrency, and, if poſſible, to root out even the 
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remembrance of it. This laſt ſtroke of defporiſin . 
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was one of thoſe violent remedies which are not to 


be reconciled with diſtributiye juſtice, but are often 
productive of political good. 


With regard to religion; his Eminence continued 


to declare ſtrongly againſt Appeals and Appellants, 


and to make uſe of Letters de Cachet againſt the bo- 
dies and communities that were inclined to give diſ- 
turbance ; he diſmiſſed from their offices: thoſe who 
did not conduct themſelves in them ſo ſubmiſfively 
as was required; and, in order to eſtabliſh the 
gteater influence over all the members of the Cle- 
rical body, ſecular as well as regular, he again put in 
force the formulary invented in the reign of Lewis 
XIV. the ſigning of which had been neglected ſince 


his death. Even all the candidates for orders, for 


degrees in the univerſities, or who meant to enter 
into religious houſes, were obliged to take this kind 
of oath. 

In adhering to this formulary, it was declared 
that the five propoſitions of Janſenius were to be 
condemned; and as this vague cohdemnation had 


given riſe to refinements without end, invented by 


thoſe who wiſhed to accommodate their conſcience to 
their ambition, all opening for equivocation or re- 
ſtriction was taken away, by condemnation both d: 


jure and de fatto, and by adding to the formulary, 


that the five propoſitions were condemned with re- 
gard to the ſenſe in which Janſenius conſidered them. 
The Jeſuits only were diſpenſed from ſigning an 
act, of which they were the authors. The Regent 
had it ſo much at heart, that he ſtrongly preſſed 
the Abbeſs of Chelles to ſign it, and upon her re- 
fuſal, might perhaps have employed rigorous means 
againſt her, though ſhe was his own daughter, if the 
2 5 Dutcheſs 
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Dutcheſs of Orleans had not interpoſed. His R. H. 
and his favourite nevertheleſs continued firm in op- 
poſing all the ſolicitations of his Catholic Majeſty, 
and of the Pope, and in refuſing conſtantly to re- 
| ſtore to the Jeſuirs the liſt of benefices ſo much de- 
fired ; that taliſman, by which the Fathers la Chaiſe 
and le Tellier had fo conſiderably ag the power 
of their order. 

The Prime Miniſter did not neglect, in the mean 
time, to reſtore harmony between the Princes, and 
the ſeveral ſocieties, with reſpect to the conteſted 
points which remained undecided till the King's 
majority. It was not long ſince the Duke of Or- 
leans appeared to have renewed his friendſhip for 
the Duke du Maine ; the Dutcheſs was not in the 
ſame diſpoſition. That Princeſs, after ſhe was ſet at. 
liberty, would have entered into an explanation with 
his R. H. but he interrupted her with theſe words, 
Madam, every thing is forgiven and forgotten, therefore 
T beg we may ſpeak no more about it. She had preſerved 
a profound reſentment, that ſhe could not diſſem- 
ble; but it had no effect. The Duke of Orleans 
thought proper to ſet ſome limits to his reſentment 
againſt her hufband; he made the Prime Miniſter 
draw out a declaration, wherein the King determined 


the rank and the honours which he meant the legi- 


timated Princes ſhould enjoy for the future, and 
granted them a ſeat, and a deliberative voice after 
the Princes of the blood, and before the Dukes and 
Peers, reſerving nevertheleſs an excluſive right to 
the firſt, of paſſing along the floor preteded by 
ſeveral Uſhers. They were to have, as well as theſe, 
the ſalute of the cap, with this exception, that the 
Firſt Preſident, addreſſing himſelf to the Princes of 
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the blood, and pulling off his cap, ſays, Sir, your 


— opinion—and that to the others he was to add, 


My Lord Duke du Maine, your opinion — My Lord 
Count of Toulouſe, your opinion; calling them by 


their reſpective titles, in the ſame manner as the 


| Dukes and Peers. Further, the legitimated Princes 


were to receive at Court the ſame diſtinctions as the 
others, except at great feſtivals, entertainments, ar 
public ceremonies, when they were not to fit, nor to 
be placed in the ſame row. With regard to the 
Prince of Dombes and Count d' Eu, the King granted 


to them, during their life only, the ſame rank as 


to Meſſrs. de Vendome. 
This formulary of eric requires ſeveral expla- 

nations, 

Iſt. The floor is that plain furface which is com- 

prehended within the encloſure that is occupied by 


thoſe who vote in Parliament, at a Bed of Juſtice, or 


otherwiſe : this ſpace is always empty, and formerly 


nobody was allowed to croſs it diagonally to get to 


their ſeat; but were obliged to go round. The 
great Conde walking in pain on account of his gout, 
broke through this cuſtom, in order to ſhorten the 
diſtance; the other Princes ſoon followed his ex- 
ample, and it became a privilege for all of them, 

2d. With regard to the ſalute of the cap, it muſt 
be remembered, that at the firſt ſitting of the Duke 
of Orleans in Parliament, after the death of Lewis 
XIV. the Dukes and Peers ſet on foot that conteſt, 
and pretended a right to the ſalute ; but it was de- 
cided that they ſhould wait for the King s majority, 
that he might pronounce upon a point of that na- 
ture; which was determined in their favour, with the 
diſtinction above mentioned. 


3d. T he 
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zd. The Princes of the houſe of Vendome, natural 174%, 2 
_ deſcendents of Henry IV. ranked above all the N 

Dukes and Peers; and this was the honour that the ; 
Count of Toulouſe's children were to enjoy; but 
their deſcendents were to have none, except what 
they were intitled ro from their rank, in the Par- 
liamentary liſt of Peers. 

Theſe arrangements mortified the legitimated 
Princes exceedingly, and they have ever ſince ab- 
ſented themſelves from public ceremonies. 
The honours which were accumulating on the head 
of Cardinal Dubois could not preſerve him from 
the unfortunate end with which he was threatened, 
He had the additional honour of preſiding in the 
aſſembly of the Clergy, which had not been con- 
voked ſince the year 1715 ; and which, far from ex- 
preſſing their indignation, at ſeeing ſo corrupted a 
member at their head, made advances to him, and 
ſolicited that favour. After having prevailed on 
them to grant the King a gratuity of digt millions“, 
he had likewiſe the art of keeping them via 
bounds upon matters of religion, at ſuch a dangerous 
criſis, and of breaking up the aſſembly two months _ 
afterwards, without any diſcuſſion of that nature, at | * 
leaſt in public. 

The only two acts of that aſſembly which mark 
it's complexion, were the taking away a penſion of 
eight hundred livres from Father Alexander, a 
Dominican, and a celebrated Janſeniſt, in order to 

give it to a certain Jeſuit of the name of Longue- 


» Und. of three hundred and thirty- three thouſand three 
hundred and thirty-three pounds ſterling. 
+ Upwards of thirty-three pounds ſterling, 


1 4. ; | 4 
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val, author of a very indifferent Hiſtory of the Galli- 
can . and the granting a penſion of a huhdred 
crowns * to 4 cobler of the pariſh of St. Sulpice, who 
was ſaid to be one of the moſt zealous partizans of 


the Bull, and to whom the making of a great num- 
ber of converts was attributed. The appellants re- 


venged themſelves by a print, in which this cobler, 


whoſe name was Nutelet, was repreſented patching 
together the torn pieces of the Conſtitution. The 
Cardinal de Biſſy, and the Curate of St. Sulpice, were 
each of them preſenting to him a purſe full of money, 


to quicken his zeal and activity; this laſt ſtroke 


undoubtedly deſerved to be ridiculed. 

The Aﬀembly however thought it neceſſary, before 
their diſſolution, to lay their ſentiments in a more 
oſtenſible manner before their Sovereign, and to re- 


poſe their ſorrows i in his breaſt. They preſented to 


him, at their audience of leave, a long memorial 
againſt the Appellants and the Parliament, In this 
the Prelates aſked permiſſion to bring the former 
to their trial, and accuſed the latter of being too 
ready to favour the appeals, which they conſidered 
as an abuſe. They were told, that they muſt ſubmit 
to the King's declaration, which enjoined ſilence, 
and that juſtice muſt be left to take it's courſe ; 


| and in order to avoid further diſturbances, they 


were requeſted to retire to their dioceſes, where 
their preſence muſt be of more uſe than at Paris. 
By this means they eſcaped the uneaſineſs of being 


witneſſes to the death of the great Prelate, who had 
preſided over them. He had been for a long time 
tormented with a diforder in the bladder, which was 


Twelre pounds ten n ſhillings ſterling 
looked 
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looked upon as the conſequence of his incontinency 


and exceſſive debaucheries. It was found neceſſary 
to have recourſe to a eruel amputation, of ſo alarm- 


ing a nature, that the preparation got the better of 


his intrepidity. He was at length induced to ſubmit 
to it, by the perſuaſion of the Duke of Orleans, but 
died the next day, aged about fixty-fix, 

A day or two before his death, the Cardinal had 
confeſſed himſelf to a Recollet Monk, and this cere- 
mony had not laſted more than half a quarter of an 
hour at moſt ; which made the people judge, that 
he only meant to comply with forms, to give this 
laſt proof of obedience to his maſter : the Duke of 
Orleans having repreſented to him, that it was neceſ- 
| fary for both their credits, that he ſhould preſerye 
appearances. A proof of the little value he ſet 
upon ſpiritual aſſiſtance, is, that he did not receive 
the Extreme Unction, on account of the ceremonial 
that is to be obſerved in adminiſtering it to a Car- 
dinal ; or, if the reader pleaſes, it ſhall be conſidered 
as another proof of the importance of that etiquette 
for which a Prince of the church would even riſque 
his ſalvation. The laſt unequivocal ſentiment which 
he manifeſted, was his unabated attachment to the 
houſe of Orleans. Whatever cauſe he had to regret 


life, he proteſted that he would have quitted it with 


pleaſure, if he could have completed the deſtruction 
(fuch was his expreſſion) of the enemies of his R. H. 

We have already gone through the different ſteps 
by which Cardinal Dubois roſe to the higheſt 
honours in church and ſtate. He was ambitious 
alſo of thoſe that are to be obtained by literary 
talents, and became a member of the French Aca- 
demy. It was there that Fontenelle, whoſe place 
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it was as Director to anſwer him, was hear'd to ſay, 
in addreſſing him upon his nomination to the Car- 
dinalſhip, ſolicited by ſeveral Potentates, that be ap- 
peared to be a Prelate of all the Catholic States, and 
a Miniſter of all Courts, And at another time: You 
remember, that my wiſhes called you to this place, be- 
fore you were able to bring ſo many titles to it ; no one 
knew better than myſelf that you would bring with 
you thoſe which we prefer to all athers, 

This Miniſter, who followed in every thing the 
ſteps of Cardinal Mazarin, did not neglect the care 
of his fortune, and might have amaſſed as much 
wealth as he did, if he had had time enough. He 
left 2,000,000 livres , in ready money to his 


| heirs. It is not known, whether it was the ſame 
kind of ſcruple that ſuggeſted to him the deſign of 
making the Regent his reſiduary legatee ; but that 
Prince would not ſuffer it; he accepted only the 
gold plate, which the Cardinal had caufed to be 


made for entertainments of ceremony. 
He was honoured with a magnificent funeral, and 


even a medal was ſtruck to his memory. On one 


ſide was his head, on the other, a tree blown down 
by a ſtorm, with this motto: via eſt dum ſtetit minor. 
The licence of the age gave him a coarſe epitaph *, 
which was very different, and he deſerved them 
both. It is certain, that if we only conſider the 


means by which he raiſed himſelf, he was a deſ- 


+ Above eighty-three thouſand three hundred and Fhirty-theep 
* | 
* Rome rougit, d'avoir rougi 
Le Maquereau qui git ici. 
Rome's cheeks with conſcious bluſhes purpled were, 
Fot purpleing the Pimp, that's bury'd here. 
| picable 
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picable and infamous man. If we conſider the ta- 
lents he diſcovered in that ſituation, he was a true 
ſtareſman. The Regent found no one capable of 
ſucceeding him, but himſelf, which puts the finiſh- 
ing ſtroke to his political character. 

The moſt material event, of the remaining part 
of this great Prince's adminiſtration, was the ſup- 
preſſing f the company of Oſtend, eſtabliſhed by 
the Emperor, and which greatly offended the ma- 
ritime Powers, who exclaimed againſt this infraction 
of the treaties of commerce, and oppoſed it on all 
ſides. It would have ſet Europe in a flame, and 


cauſed a general war, had it not been for the pru- 


dence, Nis. firmneſs of the Duke of Orleans. Soon 
after Charles VI. convinced that he had engaged 
himſelf in an enterpriſe which was above his 


ſtrength, abandoned this deſign, and, after a few 


negotiations to ſhelter his honour, ſacrificed his 
hopes for the ſake of peace. 

The Duke of Orleans was equally indefatigable 
in ſettling the interior ſtate of the kingdom ; he 
followed in - all things the principles of his fa- 
vourite, who in all probability had derived them 
from his R. H. He ſhewed the greateſt firmneſs 
in affairs concerning religion; which he carried 


to ſuch a length, as to order his daughter, the Abbeſs 


of Chelles, for whom his exceſſive fondneſs was 
known, to diſmifs from her family two Benedictines, 
who were excluded by letters of Cachet from hold- 
ing any office, and who had taken refuge with 
her. He did not ſuffer the Parliament to inter- 


That is to ſay, it's ſuſpenſion; for the entire ſuppreſſion of it 


did not take place till ſeveral years afterwards, as will be ſeen. 
| fere 
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1723. fere in the matter of the affairs of the Conſtitution, 
or to take cognizance of the cauſes of certain Appel- 


lants and Re- appellants. In a word, he took care to 


nominate none but Conſtituents to livings and bi- 
ſoprics, in order to eſtabliſh uniformity of doc- 
trine. He took pains to annihilate the Bank bills, 


the multitude of which had been ſo immenſe, that, 
notwithſtanding all the openings made for the cir- 
culation of them, there remained ſtill a great quan- 
tity of them in hand. He ſucceeded fo far as to 
ſee the paper entirely ſuppreſſed before his death. 

The India Company was every day becoming of 
more importance. This great Prince foreſaw of 
what utility to the State it might be to form a 
coalition, He gave his whole attention to this 


point; and, being convinced of the fault he had com- 


mitted, as well as Cardinal Dubois, in truſting 
ſtrangers with the adminiſtration of it, he repaired, 
it by a new regulation, according to which the 
Directors and Syndics were to be choſen out of 
the members of the Company. He was pleaſed to 
be preſent at the firſt meeting, holden for the pur- 
poſe of electing them. Among the number of 
Proprietors were, the Dukes de la Force and de 
Chaulnes, the Marſhal d'Etrees, the Marquiſſes de 
Bully, and de Laſſay, &c. His R. H. endeavoured 
by this means to reconcile the Nobility to com- 
merce, and inſenſibly to deſtroy the eſtabliſhed pre- 
judice i in France, which rendered theſe two condi- 
tions incompatible. He confirmed to the Company, 
at this meeting, the excluſive privilege of ſelling 
tobacco and coffee: and the account was then, pre- 
pared, which was ſettled on the twentieth of Novem- 


ber following, amounting totwo thouſand ſeven hun- 


dred 
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dred millions 4, by which _ found themſelves 1723. 


clear with'the King. 

Since the cataſtrophe of Law 8 dem, the Farms 
General had been under management. They were 
leaſed out in the month of October, to a choſen 
body of the higheſt bidders & who engaged to pay 
the King annually 55 millions ; theſe are the leaſes 
which at preſent are raiſed to more than 160 mil- 
lions *. 

This was the laſt Miniſterial operation of the 
Regent. That Prince, though of a very ſtrong con- 
ſtitution, could not maintain his health with the 
exceſſive fatigues he went through, eſpecially ſince 
the death of Cardinal Dubois: he wanted a ſe- 
cond ſelf to aſſiſt him, and that he had juſt loſt. 
All the perſons then Miniſters, were men of inferior 
talents, whom his R. H. was conſtantly obliged to 
guide and inſtruct. The Keeper of the Seals was 
no more than a puppet, whole appearatice was ne- 
ceſſary, but who was incapable of taking any reſo- 
lution, of propoſing any opinion, or of purſuing 
any; and equally unable to conduct himſelf in that 
ſituation, which, beſides an implicit ſubmiſſion to 
the orders of the Court, requires a rigid firmneſs 
in inforcing the execution of them with reſpect to 


1 Upwards of a hundred and twelve millions ſterling. 
& It is ſince this period, that the Farmers General have ac- 


quired great weight, are become perſons of conſequence in the 


kingdom, and have at length been looked upon as the Pillars of the 
State, The reader will not be ſorry to fee a printed liſt, and 
anecdotes of theſe Matadores of finance, from 1720 to this time, 


As it is too long to be inſerted here, we reſerve it for the Appen- 


dix, No. V. 
|| Upwards of two millions ſterling. 
Between fix and ſeven millions ſterling. 
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the Parliament, and the Clergy. The Count de Mor- 
ville, his ſon, who had paſſed from the Marine de- 
partment to that of foreign affairs, though he had 
a much better underſtanding, was not ſufficiently 
acquainted with the train of Miniſterial buſineſs, 
to unravel the different parts of it, to direct 
them without confuſion ; and to manage them 
with that dexterity which the times required. The 
Comptroller General Dodun, taken from Parlia- 
ment, in hopes, of inducing that Company more 
readily to adopt the plans he might propoſe, was 
on that very account more ignorant of finance ; 
and ought to have prevented the Government from 
committing the ſame fault a ſecond time. As for 
M. de Breteuil, the Secretary of State for the war de- 
partment, he was found to be very fit for that employ- 
ment in time of peace. The Count de Saint Florentin, 
and the Count de Maurepas, were at this time very 
young,and were but juſt entered into their departments. 
All the weight of affairs fell conſequently on the Duke 
of Orleans. He had, however, found one perſon who 
ſuited him; this was the ſecond ſon of the late 
Keeper of the Seals, ſince known by the name of 
Count d' Argenſon: he had tried him in the poſt of 
Lieutenant of Police, and was convinced of his 
capacity and attachment; he had juſt made him 
his Chancellor, and Keeper of the Seals, Preſident 
of his Council, and Superintendant of his houſe- 
hold and revenues. When he made his choice 
known, he had applauded himſelf for it, by ſaying, 
Tt will not be ſaid, that my Chancellor wants either 
ſenſe or birth. His intention was to appoint him 
Comptroller General of finance, but he had not 
time. | LR | 
| | On 
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On the 6th of December, after giving audience, | 


on going to his cloſet, he met the Dutcheſs de 
Phalaris, his miſtreſs, and ſaid to her: Come in, I 
am very glad to ſee you; you will divert me with your 
flories; I have à violent pain in my bead. They were 
ſcarcely alone before he fainted away, and remained 
without ſenſe or motion. The Lady was alarm- 
ed, and called for aſſiſtance ; none was effectual; 
he expired in her. arms, which gave occaſion to a 
foreign news-paper maliciouſly to ſay, that the Duke 
of Orleans died, alſiſted by his Confeſſor in ordinary. 
Such was the end of this Prince, whoſe Re- 
gency will be ever memorable, for being big with 
all poſſible ſeeds of trouble, and with commotions, 
which unfortunately are of too luxuriant a growth-in 
minorities, ever ſubject to tumult and agitation :; 
he checked and ſtifled them, by the meer ſtrength 
of his genius: he reſtored to the Parliament the 


right of examination and remonſtrance; but while 


he ſuffered them to regain their former luſtre, he 
reſerved to himſelf the means of keeping them 
within bounds, and of preventing their making a 
bad uſe of that dangerous liberty. 4 

If he were not able entirely to appeaſe the fer- 
mentation occaſioned by the famous Bull, he pre- 


vented the diſputes about religion from having the 


| fame fatal effects they had had in former centuries; 
he reduced them to appeals, mandates, at moſt, 


to ſome ſtorms of ſpiritual thunder ; impotent; 
thunder, almoſt as ſoon extinguiſhed as lighted 80 


* This relates to the Apoſtolical letters of the Pope, which 
denounced excommunication againſt-thoſe who did not obſerve an 
entire obedience to the Conftiturion, Theſe letters had no kind 
of effect, and were condemned by the Parliament, 


He 
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1723. He curbed the exceſſive ambition of the legitimated 


Princes, and acknowledged authentically the na- 
tion's right: in this manner he put a ſtop to a 
diſſenſion, which had ariſen among the Royal Fa- 
mily; but in acquieſcing in fact with the preten- 
ſions of the Princes, and even of the Nobility, he did 
not relax from that authority, which had been in- 
truſted to him, and repreſſed with equal ſeverity 
the ſteps of the ſeveral bodies, which tended to 
bring queſtions of too delicate a nature in agita- 
tion, He reſiſted the violent ſtorm that Spain was 
raiſing againſt him, and, by the boldneſs of his po- 
litics, and of his meaſures, not only diſconcerted the 
manceuvres of that Power; but. inſtead of a war, 


' which threatened to be bloody, long, and to de- 


generate into a civil war, he made a ſolid and 
glorious peace, cemented between the -two Crowns 
a friendſhip, which had been rather ſuſpended than 
violated, and at laſt placed his two daughters upon 
a throne *, If the art with which he conducted 
this negotiation is to be admired, what ſhall we 
ſay of his dexterity in ſecuring England and Hol- 
land ? At the death of Lewis XIV. the kingdom 
remained without allies ; the ſame ſentiments of 
hatred, jealouſy, and fear, which had united all 
Europe againſt the late King; ſtill continued ; at 


} Mademoiſelle de Montpenſier, married to the Printe of Aſtu- 
rias, ſince King of Spain, and Mademoiſelle Beaujolois, whoſe 
contract of marriage with the Infant Don Carlos, ſoon after Sove- 
reign in Italy, had been ſigned the 26th November 1722. She 
ſet out from France on the iſt of December, to go to Spain, from 
whence ſhe returned in 1725, without the marriage having ta- 


ken place, | 
London 
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London, they were proſecuting the authors of the 
late peace, which had been the falvation of France, 
and their High Mightineſſes had not forgotten the 
humiliations they had received, and the dreadful 
ſituation they were once in, when they had no other 
choice, than the being a prey to a haughty con- 
queror, or burying themſelves in the fea. It was 
to be feared, that thefe natural enemies, not well 
reconciled with France, in their indignation for 
having been made the dupes of the intrigues of that 
Court, would avail themſelves of the favourable cir- 
cumſtance of a minority, to deprive them of the 
power of doing any miſchief for the future. At 
this critical juncture the Regent conceived, and 
executed the bold project of forming an alliance 
with them both, in oppoſition to Spain, the Power 
he was perſonally moſt afraid of. We will nor 


inquire whether his own particular intereſt had not 
more ſhare in producing this manceuvre, than the 


public good; but that the meaſure was advan- 


tageous to the public is certain, and it is but juſ= 


tice that hiſtory ſhould acknowledge it. 

The deplorable ſituation of the finances was 
another cauſe of diſcontent, which required a remedy. 
The Regent certainly employed for this purpoſe a 
violent method, all the danger of which he had not 
foreſeen. At length he alſo ſurmounted this diffi- 
culty, and made it turn to the advantage of the body 


politic, which afterwards acquired a more ſtrong 
and healthy conſtitution from it. 


An Adminiſtration of eight years, ſo ſtormy, and 


yet ſo conſtantly ſucceſsful in all it's parts, is un- 
doubtedly the true touchſtone of diſtinguiſhed merit, 
and the Regent will certainly always be ranked 
among the greateſt men who have governed France. 

Vel. 1} K * his 
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This Prince was likewiſe poſſeſſed. of a ſpirit of 


—— detail, which does not always accompany genius, 


which often ſtifles it, or which genius deſpifes. The 
firſt ſixteen months of the Regency preſent us with 
the model of a prudent, equitable, and pacific. go- 
vernment, ſimilar to the ſucceeding adminiſtration of 
Cardinal Fleuri. The Regent ſuppreſſed a number of 
fuperfluous taxes and charges, burdenſome to the 
people ; and the troops were reduced to numbers pro- 
portioned to the want of them, He adopted M. de 
Vauban's ſcheme, concerning the land- tax, and made 
experiments for eſtabliſhing; a revenue of the crown, 
which the ſubjects might voluntarily pay, and 
which might enter the royal treaſury undiminiſh- 
ed. The repopulation of the provinces, the 
culture of the lands, the reſtoration of commerce, and 
the flouriſhing of the arts, were all objects which like- 
wiſe engaged his attention; but, as there is no per- 
fection in this world, he has been reproached with 
two vices of conſequence in government, which have 
given occaſion to numberleſs fatires, with which his 


_ adminiſtration hath been branded. The firſt is, that 


he derogated from that maxim, that the word of 
Kings ought to be ſacred; a maxim which Lewis XIV. 
had never loſt fight of, in the greateſt calami- 
ties of his reign: and that he had adopted as a prin- 
ciple of government, the fraudulent conduct of thoſe' 
faithleſs merchants, who, abuſing the credulous-con- 
fidence of their creditors, get rid of them by 


| ſhameful methods, that ought to lead them to 


puniſhment, and enrich. themſelves only by dint of 
bankruptcies. 
The ſecond, is that corruption of manners, of 
which he ſeemed to make a kind of parade, and the 
deſcription of which, unfortunately too faithful, not- 
withſtanding 
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be found in thoſe celebrated Philippics, that are a 
ſatire, leſs delicate indeed, but more energetic; that 
thoſe of Petronius ; & true and rapid deſcription of 
the manners of the Regent's Court; ſo much the 
more precious to poſterity, as there is no allegorical 
yeil to conceal the perſons from it“. 
It is there ſeen; that inceſt was a mite ſport to 
him. In fact, if his love for the Abbeſs de Chelles, 
his daughter; is not thoroughly confirmed, it 1s dif- 
ficult to deny his having been ſmitteh with the 
charms of the Dutcheſs of Berri, whoſe hands, which 
were the moſt beautiful that a woman can poſſibly 
have, had particularly enchanted him . He deplored 
her death rather as a lover in deſpair than as an 
afflicted father. 

If malice, indeed, in the terrible portraits it has 
drawn of this Prince 1 in a hundred libels, had forgotten 


* This is what AFM us to preſerve this piece belonging 1 to 
hiſtory, and which hath never yet been printed. We ſhall join 
it tothe other pieces in the Appendix, Ne VI. 

I The curious preſerve a caricature invented on this ess; 

the ſingularity of which requires a deſcription. It is in the ſtile 
of thoſe pictureſque rebuſſes, with which the Jeſuits amaſed their 
ſcholars at certain times of the) year. The Regent was repreſented 


in it wantoning with his daughter, and particularly kifling her 


divine hands, which the Princeſs puts before his eyes, and pre- 
vents him from ſeeing what is 4 In the mean time the 


Count de Riom is placed behind her Royal Highnefs, in the moſt 


diſſolute attitude. In a diſtaat corner of the room, and in 
made, the Abbe Dybois is ſeen, who obſerves all that paſſes, a 
ſmiles, Underneath are theſe words in Latin: Regent Ae, 


Hbbas ride, rideamus guogue. The ſenſe in French; if it does not 
preſent a juſÞidea'to the eyes, from the fault in orthography, pre- 
ſents at leaſt to the imagination, the proper explanation of this 
ſcene. Every body knows that the Count de Riom, the Princeſs's 

wy, paſſed afterwards for her huſband. | 
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any features, the epitaph made on the mother of his 
R. H. defigned leſs to bear upon that Princeſs than 
upon her ſon, would complete them all: Here lies 
zaleneſs. 

Whatever may have been the intention ml be Jaw, 
which has declared the Kings of France of age at 
thirteen years complete, it hivbres ubable-to-fotce 
nature, and to bring their reaſon to maturity ſooner 
than that of other men. The Monarch, therefore, 
the moſt prudent at this age, is the one who ſuffers 
himſelf to be governed with docility. Such a one 
was Lewis XV. Since the ſolemn act, which had 
put him in poſſeſſion of this prerogative, he exerted 
no will of his own except in perſonal matters, which 
could not affect his people. Thus he ordered his 
Governor's bed to be taken out of his room, declaring 
it nevertheleſs as his pleaſure, that the Duke of Cha- 
roſt, or, in his abſence, the Sub-governor, ſhould ſleep 
in his room for three years, in the ſame manner as 
had been practiſed at the majority of Lewis XIV. 
For this purpoſe a tent bed was put up every night | 
in his Majeſty” $ chamber, and it was taken away in 
che morning. | 

He determined alfo upon the petition preſented, 
during his minority, to the Regent, by the Firſt Lords 
of the Bed-chamber, who demanded a recovery of 
their right of ſleeping in the King's Chamber. The 
Duke of Orleans had not choſen to determine upon 
this claim, and the Firſt Gentlemen of the Bed- cham- 
ber have remained in poſſeſſion of this honour. 

Ihe death of the Duke of Orleans, Prime Mini- 
ſter, obliged Lewis XV. to explain himſelf on a. 
more delicate ſubject; and, thinking himſelf too young 


to undertake the management of affairs, he put into 


the 
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the Regent's place the Duke of Bourbon, head of the 1724. 
houſe of Condé. In this choice, which was not 
certainly the beſt he could have made, as he had not 
acquired a ſufficient knowledge of mankind, to direct 
him, ſince he yet knew not himſelf, his conduct was 
at leaſt conſiſtent with the rules of propriety. He 
thought it right to intruſt this place, the moſt im- 
portant of the kingdom, to a Prince of his own 
houſe, and as they were all young men, he pitched 
upon the eldeſt of them, who was not, however, more 

than thirty-one years of age. The manner in which 
his Highneſs had managed and improved his own 
revenues, notwithſtanding his youth, a rime in which 
we are chiefly engaged in the purſuit of pleaſure, was 

beſides a preſumptive proof in favour of his talents 
for the prudent adminiſtration of thoſe of the State; 
and rich as he was, it was imagined his attention 
would not be engaged in increaſing his opulence. The 
finances were then in fact the eſſential part of Govern- 
ment. France was in want of a pacific, mild, cecono- 5 3 
mical adminiſtration, which ſhould avail itſelf of the | bi 
calm produced by the tranquillity of Europe, to re- y 
ſtore the kingdom by commerce, by induſtry, and by 
an inſenſible reflux of the ſpecie, from the exhauſted 
ſtate into which it was fallen. As for the reſt, there y 
was no one unacquainted with the prodigious dif- 
ference between the genius of the Regent and that of 

the Duke. The following is the character drawn of. 
the latter, in a work *, the author of which though 
concealing himſelf under the veil of ſecrecy, is rather 
flattering than ſatyrical. Leſs capable than his 
** predeceſſor, but equally addicted to debauchery, 
* his perſon was tall, thin, and diſagreeable ; his 


| * Jecret Memoirs for the Hiftory of Perſia. 
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„ temper was rough and unaccommodating; he wag 


* curious, and fond of ſcarce and precious things: 


* having a very beautiful wife, upon whom he did 


ce not ſet”a right value, ſecking abroad for pleaſures, 
« which he was little able to enjoy, making a great 
* and magnificent expence ——.” We certainly 
cannot find out, among all theſe qualities, any that are 


proper to characteriſe a Stateſman. 


The firſt act he did in his new capacity proved, on 
the contrary, how little of a Stateſman he was. We 
mean to ſpeak of that ſevere edict iſſued againſt the 
Proteſtants and other ſectaries, which forbad them, 
under the moſt heavy penalties, the exerciſe of their 
religion, injoined them toeducate their children in the 


Catholic faith, canfiſcated the eſtates af perſons re- 


turning to the Proteſtant faith, and ſtained the memory 
of thoſe who die without having received the ſa- 
crament of the church. | 
It would not have occaſioned any ſurprize, * ſuch 
an edict had appeared at the beginning of the reign, 
when the Proteſtants of Guienne and Languedoc had 
refuſed to pay the tithes, when thoſe of Montauban 


had aſſembled, when the report ſpread of Clergymen 


being arrived to catechize them, announced a formal 
deſign of reſuming the courſe of their exerciſes, of 
their preaching and inſtructions, and when the Coun- 
cil of Conſcience, compoſed of the merabers of the 
Clergy, and actuated by that impetuous zeal which 


conſumes all that, it is concerned in, was eager to 


ſignalize itſelf in it's firſt ardour. 

Such a conduct, though inconſiſtent, perhaps, 
with the notions of a philoſopher, who knows that 
perſecution only increaſes fanaticiſm, ſpreads it, and 
gives it greater SY and energy, would then at 

3 leaſt 
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zeaſt have been excuſable in the eye of vulgar poli- 

ticians, from the neceſſity of ſuppreſſing the firſt acts 

of rebellion, and ſtopping their progreſs by exem- 

plary puniſhments: but after eight years of tran- 
quillity and ſubmiſſion, to put ſo barbarous a law as 
this in force again, is a circumſtance that can but 
give a very bad opinion of the narrow views of the 
Prime Miniſter, and of his complaiſance for the 
Prieſts. The example of the Regent was ſtill before 
the eyes of the people, who, even in the troubles we 
may recal to our memory, moderated the fury of 
the Clergy, cenſured the ſeverity of the Parliament 
of Bourdeaux, and took out of the gallies ſixty- eight 
of theſe unhappy perſons, to whom he gave full li- 
berty to go out of the kingdom wherever they 
thought proper. The parallel heightened the odium 
againſt the ſucceſſor. 

Fortynately, before the perſecution, which this 
edict would have occaſioned, was begun, the States 
General, who had then ſome influence at the Court of 
Verſailles, preſented a memorial to the King, to ob- 
tain ſome mitigations to this edict, in favour of the 
Dutch merchants ſettled in France. In order not to 
make too formal a retractation in ſo ſhort a time, it 
was contriyed to give a declaration, excepting the 
inhabitants of the province of Alſace from the rigour 
of the edict, inaſmuch as their privileges were founded 
upon the moſt ſolemn treaties of peace. 

The circumſtance that furniſhes the beſt proof how 
much theſe rigours againſt the Proteſtants were dan- 
gerous, and might have become fatal, if they had 


been ſtrictly executed, is the eagerneſs of certain 
Powers to avail themſelves of ſo groſs a fault in po- 
litics. The Swedes no fooner heard of this edict, than 

| . they 
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they haſtened to publiſh a manifeſto, by which they 

invited French Proteſtants, who had any occupation, 
to go and ſettle in their country. Thus 1t is, that 
fince the revocation of the edict of Nantz, the neigh- 


bours of France have enrichedthemſelves, at her ex- 


pence, with amultitude of her ſubjects, and, increaſing 


their population by our loſs, have, at the ſame time, 


acquired a variety of ſciences, arts, and trades, which 
they had not before. It was then thought that in- 
ternal tranquillity, and the ceſſation of civil wars, were 
a ſufficient compenſation for emigrations and the loſs 
of trade. Philoſophers had not yet diſcuſſed theſe 


reaſonings, more ſpecious than ſolid ; it was neceſ- 


ſary that half a century“ ſhould be nearly elapſed, 
before the darkneſs of prejudice was diſſipated, and 
before it was conceived that the reinſtating of the 
Proteſtants among the body of the citizens, far from 
being injurious to the intereſts either of the Church 
or the State, could not but contribute to the honour 


of the one, and the good of the other, 


In general, every new tax, or every additional 
office, 1s little calculated to render a Miniſter agree- 
able to the nation ; much leſs ſo when he has ne ad- 


vantageous operation, or any increaſe of glory, to 


offer as an indemnification, The people, therefore, 
could not but be highly diſpleaſed with the Duke, 
for his declaration bearing a tax on the fiftieth 
part of the revenue ofall eſtates, payable _— twelve 
years. 


It is well known that it hath been for many years an object of 
conſideration in France, to give the Proteſtants a legal eftabliſh- 
ment in that kingdom; it is under M. Turgot, that the Govern- 
ment has taken up new ideas upon this matter: and at the time 
we are writing this (in 1778) the Parliament even ſeems to have 


opened their eyes upon i it. 


The 
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The right of joyous acceſſion ( jcyeux avenement) 1724. 
to the crown, which the Kings of France pretended 
to be due to them, and the Ache let claim of which 
is conteſted, becauſe the Parliaments do not regiſter 
it, was already a ſubject of diſcontent. It had juſt 
been eſtabliſned by a declaration, given only under 
the Great Seal, and for this reaſon it was collected 
but lowly and ſecretly *. People were incenſed, 
that in the midſt of peace another tax ſhould be 1725. 
added to it, of a fingular kind; and the Magiſtrates 
not being willing to accede to it, it was neceſſary to f 
have recourſe to a Bed of Juſtice, a formidable ap- Sth June. 
paratus, which was beginning to become very com- 
mon. The King cauſed to be regiſtered there, in 
his preſence, not only this edict of the fiftieth part 
of the revenue, but another likewiſe, denoting the 
privileges, conceſſions, and alienations, granted to 
the India Company, and by which that Company 
was diſcharged from all the operations of the Bank, 

and all the accounts they might have to make up. 

His Majeſty further ordered, that all the regiſters 
which had been made for the purchaſe of ſhares, and 
other operations of the Company, during the mino- 
rity, ſhould be burnt. Theſe circumſtances diſco- 
vered the affection of the Prime Miniſter for a Com- 


* In the Hiforic Journal of the Faſti of the Reign of Lewis XV, 
ſurnamed the Bien Aimé, it is ſaid that this tax produced 
about forty-four millions [near two millions ferling] in ſpecie. 
The writer has been ill informed. The tax was farmed at 
twenty-three millions [ agar one million Herling.] The company 
who did this buſineſs, got by it, it is true, forty-one millions 
[more than one million and a half flerling] ; but the collecting of 
it was only completed in 1744, and the accounts were not ſet- 


tled at the Penn mr a few ms before, the death of 
Leyw N. 
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1725- pany, in which he had made ſo prodigious a fortune; 


all the yeſtiges of which, it is ſaid, he was deſirous 
of effacing, Such was undoubtedly the cauſe of the 
darkneſs in which theſe trouble ome times were in- 


volved, and which will always prove an embarraſſment 


to an hiſtorian, how great ſoever his ſagacity. 

The ſending back of the Infanta of Spain is ano- 
ther event of the adminiſtration of the Duke of 
Bourbon, which cannot be approved. This inſult, 
committed againſt a Sovereign, who was uncle to the 
King, at a time when it was eſſential to be upon 
good terms with him, was ſo much the more unne- 
ceſſary, as it was done in oer that the King might 
marry the daughter of a dethroned Prince. In vain 


was it alledged, that the little Princeſs was too young, 


being ſcarce ſeven years of age; that ſhe could not 
therefore be married for ſeveral years; and that it 


was expedient to gratify the wiſhes of the nation, 


impatient that the King ſhould have heirs to his 
crown. Not only the nation did not expreſs the im- 
patience aſcribed to them, but they were already ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee their future Queen grow up under 
their own eyes; they began to take an intereſt in her, 
and ſaw her depart with regret. It was conſidered 
as a very bad piece of policy, to form an alliance 


that could not be of any advantage; but on the con- 


trary, muſt become very burthenſome. Certainly, 
when the Regent, upon King Staniflaus having 
choſen his retreat at Weiſſenberg, in French Al- 
ſatia, anſwered Mr. Sum, Envoy of King Auguſtus, 


who was making his complaints to him upon it, 


Sir, let the King your maſter know, that France has al- 

ways been the aſylum of unfortunate Princes, he little 

expected that the daughter of that ſame Staniſlaus 
would 
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would cauſe the expulſion of the Infanta, whoſe mar- 
riage he had projected, and would be ſeated in her 
place. And Staniſlaus, when he found, after his 
flight from Poland, his daughter wandering and de- 


1725 
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ſerted, in the trough « of a ſtable, in a village, did not 


expect the brilliant profperity of his child. The 
more we ſtudy hiſtory, the more do we experience 
that we are blind, and conducted by a ſtill blinder 
deſtiny. Nevertheleſs, the following, according to 
conſtant tradition, are the ſecret and incredible 
ſprings, by which this intrigue has been conducted. 
King Staniſlaus, retired at Weiſſenberg, was, as 


we have ſeen by the anſwer of the Regent, under the 


protection of France, and, in order to do honour to 
him, ſome regiments were kept in that place, the 


officers of which formed a kind of Court for him. 


Among theſe was the Count, ſince Marſhal d' Eſtrẽes. 
He was at that time young, handſome, well made, 
active, and calculated to pleaſe the women. Staniſ- 


Jaus perceived that his daughter had canceived an | 
affection for him: one day, he took him aſide, con- 


verſed with him upon the matter, and declared, that 
although he had no hope of re-aſcending the throne 
of Poland, yet he doubted not but that he ſhould 
have juſtice, and that he ſhould receive the eſtates 
belonging to him in that country; that this would 
enable him to give a very opulent dower with his 
daughter, and even intitle her to marry ſome petty 
Sovereign; but that he preferred the happineſs of 
this darling child, to any thing that might flatter his 
ambition; that he had obſerved how agreeable the 
Count was to her; and that he was not averſe from 


beſtowing her on him in marriage, if to his birth, 


already illuſtrious, he could add ſome diftinguiſhing 
mark 
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225. mark of dignity for his poſterity, ſuch as a Duke- 


dom, and Peerage. D' Eſtrẽes was ardent, and in a 
hurry to make his way. Having anſwered imme- 
diately with proper modeſty, he acknowledged him- 
ſelf to be inflamed with a tender and reſpectſul paſſion 


for the Princeſs, but that he ſhould never have dared 
to carry his views ſo high; yet, ſince he was encou- 
raged by his Majeſty's goodneſs, he would endeavour - 
to make himſelf worthy of it. He ſet off imme- 


diately for Court, and ſolicited of the Regent the 


dignity that was required. His R. H. did not love 


the Louvois, and was therefore far from conſenting 
to ſuch a propoſal, under a pretence that d'Eftrees 
was not a proper perſon to marry a daughter of a 
Sovereign, though an elective one, and deprived of 
his crown. 

The Duke of Bourbon coming in to his R. H. 


fam after this converſation with d'Eſtrees, the Re- 


gent, who was ſtill agitated with the boldneſs of the 
Colonel, communicated the matter to him, and in 
the courſe of the converſation infinuated to him, that 
he ought to think of this marriage for himſelf; that 


this alliance would be perfectly ſuitable to him, eſpe- 


cially with the expectation of the large poſſeſſions 
Staniſlaus was to recover, The Duke loved money, 
and was not averſe. to this opening; but before he 
concluded, he waited to ſee what turn the affairs of 
the fugitive Monarch might take. Beſides, he was 


then enthralled with the Marchioneſs de Prie, his 
_ miſtreſs; who, in hopes of keeping this illuſtrious 


ſlave more ſecurely in her chains, endeavoured as 
much as poſlible to excite in him an averſion for 
marriage, In the mean time, the Regent died, and 
the Duke was appointed Prime Miniſter, This in- 

5 creaſe 
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ceaſe of dignity proved only an additional ſpur tothe 1 725. 


ambition of the Marchioneſs, who perceived that ſhe 
mould now govern under him. The youth and timi- 
dity of the King gave her reaſon to hope, that this 
might continue for a long time; but the paſſion of am- 
bition is ever reſtleſs and active. The Marchioneſs Was 
under apprehenſions, that the marriage of Lewis XV. 


with the Infanta, might diminiſh the power of 


the Duke, or at leaſt occaſion a diviſion of it; ſhe 
therefore ſuggeſted the mancuvre of ſending back 
the Princeſs, and in order to determine the reſolu- 
tions of the Miniſter upon this point, ſhe propoſed 
to him, that the King ſhould marry one of his ſiſters, 
which would neceſſarily ſecure his Miniſtry from any 
attacks, and would for ever confirm both their Ma- 
jeſties in his dependence. The Duke found the ex- 
pedient admirable; but he meant firſt to conſult his 
mother about it, who had more ſenſe than himſelf. 
He was moreover in hopes, that this advice, ſo fa- 
vourable to the proſperity of his houſe, being ſug- 
geſted by Madame de Prie, would make that Lady 
leſs diſagreeable to the Princeſs, who could not bear 
her. 


The Dutcheſs. of Bourbon, ha alſo layed-1 to ** 


* 


far from diſapproving, was extremely pleaſed with 


this project; but reproached her ſon with being in- 
debted to a woman for it, and for not having him- 


ſelf conceived this idea of grandeur. . She promiſed, 
however, to treat Madame de la Prie with more 
caution, and to look upon her with a more fa- 
vourable eye. Her deſign was to excite her ſon to 
make the firſt eclat, by breaking the marriage of the 
Infanta, When ſhe ſaw that alliance entirely diſ- 
ſolved, and no longer entertained any doubt of the 


marriage 
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1725. marriage of her daughter, ſhe reſumed with the 


| Marchioneſs thoſe airs of contempt and haughtineſs; 


which had offended her. The Marchioneſs vowed 


revenge, and ſet about it in the following manner: 


& My Lord Duke,” ſaid ſhe, in one of thoſe inti- 
mate converſations, wherein they were both weigh- 
ing the deſtinies of France, we have not ſettled 
«this matter properly. The marriage of your 
e ſiſter with the King, would undoubtedly be the 
«means of raiſing your houſe, but at the ſame time 
< would” deſtroy your own elevation: You have 
& a mother Wo would riot fail to maintain the 
© moſt abſolute aſcendant over the future Queen, 
<« if ſhe be her daughter, and you ought to be the 
more perſuaded of this} as you yourſelf are ſen- 
te ſible of the power ſhe aſſumes over you, and 
© know how much difficulty you have to free your- 
te ſelf from it. I think, that if you mean to pre- 
<« ſerve your power, you muſt ſacrifice the glory of 
© this alliance, and marry the young King meerly 
* to a Princeſs, without any advantages beſides thoſe 
* of birth; and who being ihdebted to you for her 
te fortune, will for ever be grateful.” This was 
plainly pointing out to the Duke the daughter of 
King Staniſlaus; and thus the views of this in- 
triguing Lady were doubly anſwered. In the firſt 
place, ſhe mortified the Dutcheſs of Bourbon, and 
thwarted all her ſchemes of empire; and ſecondly, 
ſhe was ſtriving to confirm and perpetuate her own 
power, by preventing the marriage of her lover. 
The Duke readily comprehended her meaning, and 
ſaw no other motive than an exceſs of zeal in the 
Marchioneſs, deſirous that he ſhould preſerve in 
it's full extent the quality of Prime Miniſter. He 
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adopted this plan the rather, as it ſuited him very 1726+ 


well, becauſe the character of the Princeſs was-mild; 
and good, and her underſtanding weak. He pro- 
poſed the affair in Council, and it met with the 
King's approbation. It is probable: that his Ma- 
jeſty, already ſecretly led by the former Biſhop. of 


Frejus, gave his conſent- only at the inſtigation of 


that Prelate, who, being more artful than the 
Duke, was already thinking of ſupplanting him, 
and left the Duke to act in favour of his rival, 


while he was thinking, only to confirm his own | 


authority. Thus it was that Maria, after being 
propoſed to a Colonel, and then accepted as a ſuit- 
able match for a Prince of the Blood, became 
Queen of the fineſt kingdom in the univerſe. 


In the ſequel of theſe memoirs, we ſhall ſee; by 


the fatality that preſides over the affairs of this 
world, that this marriage was the moſt fortunate 
one which Lewis XV. could contract. But no hu- 
man prudence could have foreſeen this, and every 
thing ought, on the contrary, to have diſſnaded the 


Prime Miniſter from it, had he conſulted only the 
intereſts of the State. The calculations, even, Which 


he and his miſtreſs had made for their own ac- 
count were erroneous, and the ſtorm came from a 
quarter where they leaſt expected it. Before the 
ſtorm breaks, let us go through the remainder of 
the principal events, at this period of the reign.” 
The reaſons which had determined the ſending 
back of the Infanta, however they might have been 
repreſented to the King of Spain as neceſſary for 
the quiet of France and the tranquillity of Europe, 


yet that Monarch was not pleaſed with them. He 


knew well that the manœuvres of a ſhameful in- 
trigue 
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trigue were concealed under the appearance of a 


wiſe policy; and he was apprized of the odious and 
contemptible cauſe of theſe manceuvres. As ſoon 
as he was informed of the reſolution taken upon 
this ſubje&, he recalled the Plenipotentiaries, and 
the Congreſs was diſſolved, as his intereſts made the 
principal object of it. He gave orders to the Ba- 
ron de Riperda, his Miniſter at Vienna, to cloſe with 
the Emperor, and was compelled to make an ex- 
traordinary alliance with his rival. In conſequence 
of this, four treaties were concluded in his name 
at Vienna in one day, one with the .Empire, and 
three with the Emperor. Theſe treaties had been 
ſecretly negotiating for a long time, while the Mi- 
niſters of the two Courts ſeemed to be much divided 
at Cambrai; but perhaps they would not have ta- 
ken place, if the miſunderſtanding, which happen- 
ed at this time, had not determined the concluſion 
and ſignature of them; for one inſtant of ill-hu- 
mour, or of ſatisfaction, often forwards affairs more 
than all the ability of the negotiator; or rather, the 
principal talent of the negotiator is, dexterouſly to 


lay hold of the criſis of the. paſſions, in order to 


turn them to his advantage. 


In this ferment, it was neceſſary that the King 
ſhould have a Miniſter at Vienna, capable of watch- 


ing over his intereſts. The Duke of Richelieu, who 


now began to make a figure, was ſent there in 
character of Ambaſſador Extraordinary. But the 
treaty of Hanover, ſigned a ſhort time after, between 
France, England, and the King of Pruſſia, was the 
principal preſervative againſt the ſecret deſigns the 
Spaniards might have. Thus every thing continued 
to be ſingular in the ſyſtem of the European al- 
liances, 
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liances, which could not long be maintained in 
this ſtate. We leave it to thoſe who ſhall treat 
more particularly of this part of hiſtory, to un- 
fold the views which we throw out in a vague man- 
ner upon the ſubject of war or politics. : 
A declaration of the King concerning beggars and 


the Duke of Bourbon's Miniſtry, excited in the 
firſt inſtant an admiration of the wiſdom and hu- 
manity of his adminiſtration. The object of this 
Jaw was, not to ſuffer one poor man in the kingdom; 
to ſupply thoſe who were incapable of labour with 
food; and to procure work for thoſe who were healthy 


and ſtrong : a regulation long wiſhed for, and the 
cktrution. of which, would have been as glorious to 


the government, as uſeful to the ſtate ; a regula- 
tion, which has been attempted ſeveral times, and 
hitherto without ſucceſs, becauſe the previous and 
moſt neceſſary operation has always been forgotten, 
which is, to ſet apart a fund ſufficient for ſuch an 
eſtabliſhment; or rather the regulation has been 
unſucceſsful, becauſe the public treatbiy, ever ran- 
ſacked by depredatory Miniſters, has never been 
able, for any length of time, to ſupply a ſufficiency 
for the arrangements taken on this matter. 

The dreadful phantom called etiquette, occaſion- 


ed alſo, under the Miniftry of the Duke, a diſtur- 


bance with Portugal, which might have been at- 
tended with ſerious conſequences, af that ſecondary 

conteſt with France. The Abbe de Livry, Ambaſ- 
fador from his Majeſty to that Court, received or- 


ders to retire from Liſbon without demanding an 


audience of the King of Portugal, becauſe the Se- 


W of State had refuſed to pay the firſt, viſit to 
Vor. I. L the 
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1725. the Ambaſſador of the King as it was cuſtomary, 
— Lewis XV. was then at that age when a young and 


11 Nov. 
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ſuperb Prince is very jealous of the rights of his 
Crown, and, after having liſtened to his Council, 
he was eaſily determined to treat the matter in the 
moſt ſerious manner. | 
This determination was not beyond, his powers, 
any more than another which he had previouſly 
given, and which concerned the internal etiquette 


of his houſehold. A conteſt having happened between 


the officers of the body Guards, and thoſe of the 
Gendarmerie and Light Horſe of his Guard, con- 
cerning the place which each of them was to take 
near the King's coach in his excurſions, his Ma- 
jeſty made a regulation, ſignifying, that the officers 
of the Life Guards ſhould march to the right and 
left of the coach, even with the hind wheels, and 
that the officers of the Gendarmerie, Light Horſe, 


and Mouſquetaires, ſhould march parallel to the 


fore wheels : both the one and the other in ſuch a 
manner as that the coach door ſhould be left free, 
and ſhould give the people the facility of ſeeing the 
Monarch. 

It is thus that Lewis XV. actuſtomed himſelf, 
by trifling matters, to pronounce upon thoſe that were 
more important. Since the death of the Regent, 
he in ſome ſort enjoyed the ſatisfaction of being freed 


from the reſtraint of tuition, He had introduced 
Marſhal Villars into the Council, who would never 


have been admitted there in the time of his R. H. 
He granted to the Count of Tovlouſe, married pri- 
vately to the Marchioneſs de Gondrin, ſiſter of the 


Duke of Noailles, permiflion to declare his marriage, 


and to make it public, which would not have hap- 
| pened 


N 
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pened ſooner : but there was one affair, which was 
done more particularly to amuſe a child of fifteen 
years of age; and this was the promotion he made 
at once of fifty-ſeyen Knights Commanders of the 
Order of the Holy Ghoſt; This is what was called 
the grand promotion. Oh the ſame day he ap- 
pointed ſeven Marſhals of France, among whom the 
Count de Broglio alone has ſince W ſome re- 
putation. 

At length he performed onè of the moſt conſpicuous 
acts of ſupreme power, by determining to take the 
reins of government into his own hands, thanking 
the Duke for his ſervices, and in return, writing to 
him to retire to Chantilli. The good citizens were 
not ſorry for the expulſion of this Prince“, under 
whom the women had every influence; but it was 
obſerved, that the conduct of the King in this in- 
ſtance betrayed a diſſimulation inconſiſtent with his 
age, and which, from that time, announced 4 weak 
and little mind. 

The letter de cachet had been ilre ady diſpatched in 
tle morning, when the Prime Miniſter came to re- 


ceive as uſual his orders from the King, who was going 


on a hunting- party to Rambouillet. His M ajeſty, not- 
withſtanding what had happened, did not give the 
leſs favourable reception to his Prime Miniſter; he 
loaded him with catefſes, and aſked the Duke 
whether he ſhould not ſee him during the journey, 
which was to laſt a few days; and whether he would 
not go a hunting with him? We may readily conceive 
_ the Duke' $ ſudden diſgrace could n not but appear 


* The Marchionef de Prie, his favourit miſtreſs was ba- 
niſhed alſo, 5 ES ; 


L 2 more 
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EZ. more mortifying to him, after ſuch a receptipn and 
— ſuch a farewel. 


It would, however, be an eaſy matter to > juſtify the 
conduct of Lewis XV. who was not yet . fixteen 
years of age, and did not act from himſelf. Every 
thing he did, was probably dictated to him ,by his 
Preceptor, who inſenſibly gained the greateſt aſcen- 
dant over his Royal Pupil. This Prelate, concealing 
under an air of ſimplicity and modeſty, a deep and 5 
unbounded ambition, and under the appearance of 
the ſtricteſt candour, the moſt deliberate deceit, 


would not have dared to contend openly with the 


Prime Miniſter. Beſides, he was well enough ac- 
quainted with the King, to judge him incapable of 
diſgracing the Duke of Bourbon to his face, or of 
bearing 2 excufes, or perhaps his reproaches : he 
thought i it more ſafe to have recourſe to artifice, being 
certain, that, by preventing every explanation, and 
circumventing his Majeſty at the inſtant, he con- 
firmed and perpetuated for ever his influence over h's 
mind. Such was the motive of the ignoble proceed- 
ing of Lewis XV. which was rather the act of 
a ſlave, who wiſhes to free himſelf from the yoke, 
than of a Monarch, whoſe genius, impatient of con- 
troul, eagerly ſoars to empire. 

The circumſpection of the young king s Mentor 
would not allow him to enjoy immediately the honour 
to which he aſpired; he rather choſe to conceal his 
intentions : he engaged his Majeſty. to ſuppreſs the 
office of Prime Miniſter ; 3 he made him declare to his 
people, that in taking upon himſelf the adminiſtra» 


tion of his kingdom, he did not preſume upon his own 
ſtrength, but relied upon the protection of Heaven. 


* his _—_ wrote a letter to the _ 
din 
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| dinal de Foailles, in which he deſired, that public 


prayers ſhould be offered up to God, in order to 
obtain the bleſſings he was in need of, for the go- 


vernment of his Ungdths The Archbiſh 0p of Paris 
haſtened to comply with the King's intentions, and 


ordered prayers to be put up in all the churches of 


the metropolis. All the Biſhops of the kingdom 


followed this example, in their reſpective dioceſes, 
and did not fail, while they applauded this laudable 
inſtance of x piety, to celebrate the Fe wiſdom 
of their modern Joas. 

The ſecond epocha of the reign of Lewis XV, 
properly begins at this period; the Miniſtry of the 
Duke of Bourbon having been nothing more than a 
kind of continuation of the Regency, by reaſon of 


the extreine youth of the King. This period is ex- 
tended to the Miniſtry of Cardinal Fleuri, becauſe, 


as we have juſt hinted, he is the only perſon who di- 
rected the events of it, even before he was declared 
Prime Miniſter. | 


After the fatal crits of a2 'rerripeſiiiond Regency, 


this fortundte and peaceable Miniſter preſents us 


with a proſpect more agreeable, and more flattering 


to the nation. During this period, we ſee France, 
which in the courſe of che preceding reign had been 
ſo much the object of univerſal terror and hatred, 
and ſo much the object of contempt towards the end 
of it, now become the arbiter of Europe, admiring 
her juſtice, and delighting in her moderation. We 
ſee her King, the truſtee of the intereſts of his rivals, 
procuring for them, almoſt againſt their will, a peace 
which he enjoys, and the ſweets of. which he feels. 


Scarce was the Cardinal placed at the head of affairs, 


but the ene part of the kingdom aſſumed a new 
L 3 face. 
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face. The exhauſted ſtate to which the Bank of Law 
had reduced it, the general miſtruſt, which had only 
increaſed under the Duke of Bourbon, the ſcarcity 
of corn that happened in the year preceding the 
Duke' s diſmiſſion “, the miſery and diſeaſes which 
were the cee conſequences of famine, the 
continual fluctuation in the value of the ſpecie, the 
confuſion that prevailed in all parts of the ſtate, 
and eſpecially i in the finance ; all theſe evils diſap- 
peared. Credit was reſtored, both within and with- 
out the kingdom; commerce was revived, extended, 
and multiplied ; and the provinces, which, a few 
months before, reſembled a rayaged country, became 


in a ſhort time richer, perhaps, than they had ever 


been. Such was the flouriſhing ſtate of France, 
when the election of a King of Poland intervened to 
diſturb the general harmony. This incident forced 
the French into a war, in which the arms of the King, 
being almoſt always victorious, procured the king- 
doms of Naples and Sicily to a Prince of the Houſe 
of Bourbon, and added to the Crown of France, 
what Lewis XIV. had never been able to acquire, 
the dutchies of Bar and Lorraine, 

Such is the magnificent ſketch of Cardinal Fleuri's 
adminiſtration, the parts of which it will be the 
buſineſs of hiſtorians to develop at large. As to our- 


ſelves, being arrived at the period when Lewis XV. 


became a man, and when our attention will be 
particularly engaged upon him, we ſhall only take 


notice of other things briefly, and inaſmuch as the 
facts, in their detail, may coincide with our plan of 


In 1725 there were continual rains during the ſummer, 
which ruined the harveſt, | 


deſcribing 


- We 


*" Or LB WES i © 
deſcribing the character, genius, and manners of this 
Prince; which, for the inſtruction of his equals, and 


of all mankind, is one of the moſt intereſting ſubjects. 


of ſtudy and contemplation. 
Lewis XV. when he undertook to 3 nin 


from the tutelage of the Duke of Bourbon, was en- 
tering into the age of adoleſcence, being between 
ſixteen and ſeventeen years of age. His cotempora- 
ties deſcribe him as being handſome, of a proper 


ſtature, with a leg perfectly well made, a noble mien, 
his eyes large, his look rather mild than fierce, his 
eye-brows dark; and his appearance all together ſeem- 


ing to beſpeak that delicate habit of body, which he 


afterwards fortified ſo much by exerciſe, that he was 
able to bear the greateſt fatigues. It is to this tardy 
progreſs of nature in him, that we are undoubtedly 


to attribute the calmneſs of thoſe paſſions, which are 


ſo active at that age in moſt individuals of ſtrong 
conſtitutions, and eſpecially among Princes, with 
whom every thing contributes to awaken theſe paſ- 
ſions early. He then appeared indifferent for wo- 
men, for play, and for high living, all of which he 


was much addicted to after. Hunting was his only 


pleaſure/whether it were that a ſecret inſtinct led him 


to this ſalutary exerciſe, or that want of employment 


prompted him to it, from the apprehenſion of that 
tædium, which already began to embitter his beſt 
days : for his education having been much neglected, 


from the fear of fatiguing him in his infancy, his 


mind was but little embelliſhed, and he had not ac- 
quired. that taſte for ſtudy, which is of ſo great re- 
ſource at all times, and in every ſtation. He had an 
invincible averſion for buſineſs, ſo that he could 
ſcarce bear to hear it ſpoken of. Having no thirſt of 
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| grandfather, had corrected the defects of education, 
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glory, he wanted that energy, which, in his great 


and made up for his ignorance. In a word, being of 
an eaſy, indolent, and timid diſpoſition, he was cal- 

culated to be governed by the firſt perſon who ſhould 
gain an aſcendant over him. This circumſtance the 


Preceptor of the Prince ſoon perceived, and he 


availed himſelf of ir, to LY the foundation of his 
grandeur. 


The Preceptor was, in many points, of a character 


ſimilar to that of his Royal Pupil. Hence that ſym- 


pathy between them, which made the one ſo much 
attached to the intereſts of his maſter, and the other 
ſo obedient to the counſels of his Preceptor, Sim- 
plicity, modeſty, prudence, and circumſpection, were, 
in ſome ſort, the ſafeguards of the ambition of the 
antient Biſhop of Frejus; his ambition partook of 
thoſe qualities; it made it's way by patience: and in- 
ſinuation, and had nothing in it of that active and 
turbulent progreſſion which marks this paſſion in 
other men. It had already, undoubtedly, arrived to 
a great height, but by ſlow degrees. The Cardinal 


was ſeventy- three years old when he was appointed 


to the Miniſtry. Born in a ſouthern province of 
France, of parents, if not obſcure, at leaſt little 
known, he was deſigned for the church, and inſtructed 
in the ſciences ſuitable to that profeſſion, which he 


15 entered | into early. It is the profeſſion the beſt cal- 


culated to promote thoſe who are not called up to 
high employments by their birth, 
The Abbe Fleuti had an ardent deſire to appear 


at Court, being certain that his youth and his perſon 
| would be of wonderful advantage to him; he managed 


ſo well, that he came there furniſhed with pretty 
FI: 0 8 
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good: recommendations, which, he ſupported. by his 


merits. among the women, but always with that re- 
ſerve and diſcretion which guided all his conduct, 
and which even the ladies were not able to remove. 
He obtained the poſt of King's Chaplain, and a few 
years after was named to a biſhopric, Thus he was 
again ſent back into a province, and even at a great 
diſtance from the ſcene on which he had but juſt 
ſnewyn bimſelf; but hypocriſy was to be the principal 
ſpring of his elevation. His, exactneſs in the per- 
formance” of his duty made him be taken notice of 
by Lewis XIV. and choſen to ſuperintend the edu- 
cation of Lewis XV. He ſoon flattered himſelf, that 
he ſhould realize in his perſon the great predictions 


of the aſtrologers, i in which he had much confidenee; 


for although he- had a great ſhare of underſtanding, 
yet was: he not poſſeſſed of that genius, which being 
ſuperior. to events, feels itſelf capable of commanding 
them, and expects it's fortune from itſelf alone. This 
weakneſs, however, was very uſeful to him, inaſmuch- 
as, rely ing on that happy fatality in which he believed, 


he accuſtomed himſelf early to his elevation, which 
did Bag appear ſtrange. to him; and inaſmuch. as 


the aſſurance of ſucceſs, without ever making him 
pre ſumptuous, inſpired him with that. perſeverance. 
which ſupplied the place of energy, and enabled him 
to undertake a plan of fortune, which otherwiſe he 
would never have conceived. The aſcendant which 


he found he had over his pupil, in proportion as he 


diſcoyered his inelinations and qualities; perſuaded 
him, that in time he might aſpire to the higheſt pitch 
of power; and the death of the Regent * the 
moſt. extenſive career to his ambition. 
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The circumſtances were favourable; he had no 
competitor in the Council who could balance his 


favour, or even contend with his talents. The firſt 
Prince of the blood was but three and twenty years 


old; he already announced that turn for devotion and 


retirement which he ſince carried to fo high a degree; 
he was not devoid of ſenſe, but turned it entirely to 
the ſciences and to ſtudy, taking ſcarce any part in 
public affairs. His father had judged, with regret, 
that he was incapable of acting his part in the po- 
litical world, and thoſe who have obſtinately perſiſted 
in attributing to the Regent criminal views upon the 
throne, have pretended that he did not deſiſt from 
his project, till after he had acquired the knowledge 
of the incapacity of his only ſon, to ſecond, and to 
ſucceed him. The government of the kingdom 
would have been too weighty a burthen for the 
Marſhals Villars, Uxelles, and Tallard. Beſides, the 
firſt, though covered with glory at the head of the 
army, had but juft, as we have ſeen, entered into 
the Miniſtry, and muſt therefore have been employed 
merely in maintaining himſelf in it: and the two 


others had not ſtability enough in their talents, to 


aſpire to the firſt poſt. The Count of Morville 
alone, Firſt Secretary of State, ſon to the Keeper of 


the Seals, already intruſted with the moſt important 


and difficult department*; a man of much under- 
ſtanding, beloved by the nation, honoured by fo- 


reigners - who held his poſt, to which he had formed 


himſelf for ſome years paſt, with diſtinction a great 
ä an honeſt man, in a word, who had the ap- 


We have n. ſeen that he had the department of fo- 
reign affairs. 
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probation of the Regent, whoſe creature he was; 
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this Nobleman, I ſay, was the only perſon who could 


have given umbrage to the antient Biſhop of Fre- 
jus. This rival ſoon removed himſelf; for, not 


having been able to preſerve the Seals to. his father, 


whom he ſupported by his own merit and credit, 


the diſgrace of the Chancellor affected him in ſuch; 


a manner, that he committed the folly of giving in 
his reſignation, and died ſoon after of chagrin. 
The other Secretaries of State at that time were 


the Count de Maurepas, appointed to the navy; his 
couſin the Count de St. Florentin, who preſided 
over the Clergy; and M. le Blanc, at the head of the 


The time was yet certainly diſ- 
tant, when the Count de Maurepas, deſtined one day 


war department. 


to govern the kingdom, was, after thirty years, to 
ſucceed to Cardinal Fleuri: he was firſt to be ma- 
tured by experience, and eſpecially by misfortune, 
With regard to the Count de St. Florentin, the 
memoirs of the times *, repreſent him as a little 
plump man, without ambition, of mean capa- 


city, and who was more taken up with pleaſure, and 
with his intercourſe with women, than with affairs. 
Far from thinking to ſupplant the new Miniſter, he 
thought himſelf fortunate that the Cardinal, judging. 
that the buſineſs with which he was charged did not 


require any great capacity, ſhould leave him in the 
poſt in which he had found him. With regard to 
M. ie Blanc, who had but juſt reſumed his poſt in 
the Miniſtry, and had been humbled by exile and 


impriſonment, he was far from caballing * this 


Mentor of the King. 


? See e the Secret Memoirs of the Hiftory of Perſia. 
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Wich reſpect to the finances, they were in che 


hands of the Preſident D'Odun f, who was öbligecd 


11 Sept. 


to give in his reſignation a few days after the Duke 
of Bourbon's diſgrace, and was ſucceeded: by M. le 
Pelletier Desforts, through the influence, undoubted- 
ly, of the antient Biſhop of Frejus, who'thus ſecured 
to himſelf a man, in the poſt the moſt eſſential for 
the execution of his future projects. 

All the obſtacles which might have been in de 
way of his elevation, being thus removed, he was 
ſoon promoted to the Cardinalſhip, on the nomination 
of Lewis XV. Which, according to the claims of 
theſe Princes of the church, implied the neceſſity of 
making him Prime Miniſter, ſince he took” rank 
above all the other perſons wh were obliged to 
come to him about buſinefſs. | 

As he was ſenſible that he had not the qualities 
neceſſary for war; that on this account he was the 
better able to gratify the no leſs peaceable inclina- 
tions of the young Monarch; and that France, being 


exhauſted by one of the moſt violent ſhocks it had 


ever experienced, could only recover itſelf by a long 
peace; the Cardinal's firſt care was to preſerve pub- 
lic tranquillity at any rate. For this purpoſe, fol- 
lowing the example of the Regent, he maintained 
the union and friendſhip: eſtabliſned between the 
Courts of Verſailles and London. The latter, 


anxious for their poſſeſſions in the Mediterranean, 


ſince the treaty of Vienna, had ſent a ſquadroh to 
carry proviſions, ammunition, and reinforcements, 
to the garriſons of Gibraltar and Port Mahon. This 
ſquadron anchoring in che Bay of St. Anthony, on 


* He was honorary Preſident of the fourth chamber of the 
inqueſts of Parliament. 
the 
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the coaſt of Biſcay, alarmed the Spaniards. They 
preſerved however externally all the marks: of good 


fellowſhip; their chiefs and their officers paid Vice 
Admiral Jennings, who commanded the ſquadron, 
the uſual viſits and honours, war being not yet de- 
clared; but they did not the leſs take their precau: 
tions, and lined the whole coaſt with troops, as 
much in order to quiet the alarms of the people, as 
to provide for their own ſafety. The good offices 
of Cardinal Fleuri contributed certainly not à little, 


this year, to prevent the hoſtile intentions of the 


Engliſh, eſpecially againſt thoſe famous galleons, 
which are always the firſt object of cupidity upon 
any rupture. He made himſelf not leſs uſeful to the 
Engliſh, when they were on the eve of loſing Gibral- 
tar. At length the animoſity, which had ariſen, be- 
tween the Emperor and his Britannie Majeſty, furs 
niſhed him the opportunity of ſnewing his dexterity, 
in the conciliation of ſo many different intereſts. 
M. Palm, the Emperor's Reſident, had preſented 
à memorial very offenſive to his Britannic Majeſty, 
inaſmuch as molt. of the facts mentioned by that 
Prince, in his laſt ſpeech, to, Parliament, were taxed 
in it with lying and falſhood ; becauſe the King, in 
unveiling the motives and ſecret deſigns of the 
treaty of Vienna, had advanced, among other things, 
that their Imperial and Catholic Majeſties had formed 
the reſolution of reſtoring the Pretender. He re- 


ceiyed orders the next day to „bee the ner pan | 


Great Britain, within a week. 


The Emperor, by way of repriſals, bad ent an es 
der to the Britiſh Miniſters at Vienna, to qvit that 


place in four and twenty hours, and to leave his 


dominions with all expedition, Theſa perſonalities, 
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1726. it is well known, often occaſion more vigorous wars; 


than the moſt powerful intereſts. Cardinal Fleuri was 


therefore deſirous of extinguiſhing theſe ſparks, which 


were to ſet Europe in flames. 
In order to render his maſter's mediation more ef- 
fectual, he ſent the Chevalier d'Orleans into the Me- 


diterranean, with a ſquadron of ſix gallies, and the 


Marquis d'O, Lieutenant General of the naval for- 
ces, alſo ſet ſail from Breſt for the ſame deſtination, 
with a ſquadron of twelve ſhips of the line. The 
apprehenſion of ſeeing ſo powerful an enemy declare 
itſelf againſt thoſe who ſhould reſiſt the overtures 
made, removed the firſt difficulties, and the Count 
de Morville, the Baron de Fonzeca, Meſſrs. Horace 
Walpole and Borcel, Miniſters of the King, of the 
Emperor, of his Britannic Majeſty, and of the States 
General, ſigned the preliminaries of the treaty at 
Paris. But what a length of time elapſed before the 


much - deſired work of a general pacification could 


be completed! It was agreed to aſſemble a Con- 
greſs at Aix-la-Chapelle ; the place was afterwards 
changed; Cambray was mentioned; and at laſt 
Soiſſons, for the convenience of Cardinal Fleuri, in 


whoſe probity all the foreign Potentates had the 


moſt implicit confidence, 

Spain was troublefome, and raiſed difficulties. The 
Spaniards had not yet raiſed the ſiege of Gibraltar; 
but only converted it into a blockade. Fortunately, 
the reconciliation which took place at that time be- 
tween the Courts of Verſailles and Madrid, gave the 
former a greater degree of influence over the latter. 
It was Lewis XV. who made the firſt advances, by 


ſending to his Catholic Majeſty a letter of congra- 


tulstion upon the * delivery of the Queen of 
Spain, 


„ 
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Spain, who had juſt brought an Infant into the world. 


The King's | illuſtrious uncle could not, reſiſt theſe 
advances, and declared that union was reftored with 


his nephew. The blue ribband was imme; 2 


ſent to the new- born Prince. 
At Vienna, the chief center of the negotiations, 


ſince neither France nor England had any Ambaſ- 
ſador at Madrid, the Duke de Richelieu, our Miniſ- 
ter at that Court, was obliged to exert all his politi- 
cal talents; and his attention, advice, and negoti- 


ation, gave ſo much ſatisfaction, that his Majeſty, in 
reward of his ſervices, held a Chapter extraordinary 
of the Order of the Holy Ghoſt, in which, after the 


proofs of the candidate were admitted, his Majeſty 


granted him permiſſion to wear the croſs and 'the 


ribband of the Order, till ſuch time as he ſhould 
come himſelf to receive the collar from his Majeſty's 
hands. This extraordinary favour was only the 

prelude. to future, though certainly leſs glorious fa- 


vourg, which he was afterwards to receive from the 
young Monarch, in acquiring an intimacy with 


him. 


| Nevertheleſs, the conferences at Soiflens; which 


had been opened upwards of fifteen months, pro- 


duced no effect; and the Emperor could not reſolve 
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entirely to give up his Oſtend Company, and irrevo- 


cably to confirm the rights of Spain to the ſtates 


of T uſcany, Parma, and Placentia, which were the 
two points inſiſted upon. The French Miniſter 
availed himſelf of this circumſtance, to repreſent to 


his Catholic Majeſty how much an inſtant of ill-hu- + 


mour had induced him to loſe ſight of his real in- 
tereſts, in throwing. himſelf into the arms of the 
Court of Vienna, his rival and his enemy; he gave 


him 


— 
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1728. him to-underſtand, that the delays of the Emperor 
a— were, in fact, refuſals of that juſtice he required of 


9 Nov. 
1729. 


1730. 


10 Jan. 
1731. 


of obtaining that juſtice which he required, 


him, and that the moſt certain method of obtaining 


it, was to renounce an alliance ſo incompatible, 
and reunite himſelf with France and England. 
Theſe obſervations were forcible, and the reſult of 
them was the treaty of Seville, between the three 
Courts; to which the States General, who were in- 
tereſted in the extinction of the Oftend pany, 
readily accedet. 

The Emperor, with regret, ſaw hirnſelf puſhed 
more ſtrongly than ever, to execute ſo many pro- 
miſes made upon different occaſions, and confirmed 
by a multiplicity of treaties. He {till cavilled, how- 
ever, upon pretence of being anxious for his other 
dominions. He foreſtalled Spain, by cauſing ſome 
of his troops to move into Italy, which prevented 
his Catholic Majeſty from ſending thoſe that were 
agreed upon. The death of the Duke of Parma 
having afterwards opened the right of eventual ſuc- 
ceſſion granted to Don Carlos, he carried his trea- 


chery ſo far, as to engage the Dutcheſs Dowager to 


feign being big with child, and thus to retard the 
execution of the engagement he had entered into. 


T The King of Spain, tired with theſe delays and 


ſhufflings, cauſed a ſummons to be made by the 
Marquis del Caſtellare; his Ambaſſador in France, to 
the Courts that were the contracting parties and 
guarantees of the treaty of Seville, to join with him 


in compelling the Emperor to fulfil it; declaring, 


at the ſame time, that if it remained unexecuted, he 


would withdraw himſelf from the negotiation, with 


the reſolution of employing all the methods, capable 


This 
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This tep had the deſired effect; and the King of 17 31. 
England exerted himſelf ſo effectually with the Court 
of Vienna, that he made the Emperor ſign a treaty 46 Marchs 
of acquieſcence. Six thouſand Spaniards embarked 
at Barcelona in an Engliſh fleet, and landed at 
Leghorn ; they were ſoon followed by the Infant, 
who arrived there, after having croſſed the ſouthern 
provinces of France. The King had cauſed all poſ- 
ſible honour to be paid to him. Thus was executed 37 Dec, 
the introduction of Don Carlos into Italy, after a va- 
riety of negotiations, which had delayed the matter 
for thirteen years. 
The Grand Duke of Tuſcany, the laſt Prince of 
the Houſe of Medicis, had given his conſent to this 
arrangement, by an act ſigned at Vienna, and had ac- 275 sept. 
cepted the heir deſigned for him without his conſent. 
Voltaire, caſting his eye rapidly and philoſophi- 
cally upon theſe events *, obſerves, with that poig- 
nant ſagacity which makes the reading of his hiſto- 
ries ſo alluring, that, by an admirable refinement of 
policy, the Cardinal turned-the efforts of our rivals 
the Engliſh, to the aggrandizement of the Houſe of 
Bourbon 3 but it muſt not be imagined that the 
Engliſh acted againſt their intereſt in theſe changes: 
or rather, that they did not profit by themiſn the 
moſt eſſential manner. Beſides that they confirmed 
themſelves by this in the poſſeſſion of Gibraltar and 
Minorca, which were the diſmemberings of the Spa- 
niſh Monarchy; as alſo in the poſſeſſion of Newfound- 
land and Acadia, ceded to them by Frante f: be- 
Wan that they acquired the Negro- trade Tu in chad 


155 . See his Hiſtory of 1 War i in n 3741: 
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1731. niſh America, and the ſtaple of an immenſe and 


clandeſtine commerce in the South Seas, by the per- 
miſſion which they at length extorted, of ſending a 
ſhip every year to Porto Bello; they were alſo to 
profit, in common with the other maritime Powers, 
of the extinction of the Oſtend Company. Beſide 
all theſe advantages, they likewiſe ſecured to them- 
felves, beforehand, a ſucceſsful war, in caſe of a rup- 
ture with France, by the complaiſance of the Cardi- 
nal, in ſuffering our navy to be deſtroyed. The 
point is, that this Miniſter, bent upon preſerving the 
harmony between that Power and us, winked at all 
the ſubjects of complaint with which our Ambaſſa- 
dor at that Court was charged &; this it was, at 
leaſt, that prevented him from demanding ſatiſ- 
faction for them with vigour, and left ſtill ſubſiſting 


the ſeeds of thoſe quarrels, which, ſooner or later, 


were to break forth. 

England paid for theſe advantages, at the expence 
of the Emperor. Beſides, by ſuffering the Houle of 
Bourbon to eſtabliſh itſelf in Italy, England fo- 
mented, by that neighbourhood, the animoſity of the 
Houſe of Auſtria againſt it, and laid the foundation 
of it's own grandeur, upon the ruins of both. This 
was Wot ſurely undextrous management; and, all 
things conſidered, it might be doubted which of the 
ſeveral Powers acted the moſt cunning part. But 


\ 


$ In the appendix of this volume, we fhall produce, under 


Ne VU. two manuſcript memorials, under the form of in- 


ſtructions, given to Count Broglio, Ambaſſador in England: 
one, of the 11th of April, 1724, concerns the French Colonies in 


America; and the other, of the 18th of May, relates to the ma- 


ritime trade, navigation, and the Colonies. In theſe curious 
pieces, we ſhall ſee the cauſes of that diſcord which has fince | 
broken out, after having been fomented during thirty years. 
| the 


— 
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the Cardinal, not being able to prevent ſo many 


evils, which might aſſail the kingdom, was endea- 


vouring to remedy the moſt urgent of them. While 
he was eſtabliſhing without, a general pacification, he 
was labouring within, to conciliate the/ nation to 
himſelf; to reſtore harmony between the different 
orders of the State; and eſpecially, to engage the 
affections of the People for his beneficent ern 
ment. 

The firſt act of adcnitifiriicn to which he per- 
ſuaded the King, at the inſtant of the Duke of 
Bourbon's diſgrace, was the ſuppreſſion of the tax of 
the fiftieth part, which had been eſtabliſhed the year 
before, by thar Miniſter. He alſo cauſed, by a de- 
cree of Council, a proportional and reaſonable rate 
to be fixed upon the old ſpecie, and the materials of 


gold and filver; an eſſential baſis, upon which com- 


merce, almoſt annihilated, was to raife itſelf again. 

Since thar time, the coin has never experienced any 
variation; and this part of his adminiſtration, though 
it hath nothing brilliant in it, has been the principal 


cauſe-of the proſperity of France, and hath not been 


ſufficiently extolled by the Cardinal's panegyriſts. 
But if he procured the general good of the king- 

dom in this inſtance, there was reaſon to reproach 

him, a little time after, with having occafioned the 


ruin of ſeveral families, by the reduction of a num» 


ber of life annuities, under pretence of their being 
founded on papers acquired at a low price, Beſides 
that theſe life annuities were already at four per cent. 
they ſhould likewiſe have been held the more ſacred, 
as the neceſſity of the times had compelled people to 
accept theſe annuities, offered to them by the Go- 


vernment. It was not in the Cardinal's 3 


M3 : to 
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to brave the public clamour, and he was alarmed at 


it. The injuſtice of an operation, the profits cf 
which, though trifling to the Prince, were of conſi- 


derable prejudice to the perſons concerned, was ex- 


plained to'him, and he retracted. Notwithſtanding 


this, the reſult of this ſtep was the ſame as what al- 
ways follows ſuch attempts ; that is, the injured par- 


ties loſt at leaſt a ſixth part of their revenues. In 
order to efface every impreſſion, which this breach of 
faith might have left againſt him, he threw the blame 


upon the Comptroller General, and made him the 
ſacrifice. He flattered himſelf, he ſhould, by this 


ſtep, perſuade the public, that this ſubaltern Minifter 
had been the ſole author of the miſchief, and that he - 
was puniſhing him for his bad advice. This beha- 


viour could only impoſe upon fools, and upon the 


populace: Although M. le Pelletier Desforts was 
known to be a hard man; and eager in the purſuit of 
his Sovereign's intereſt, he paſſed at the ſame tinie 
for a man of judgment; he had much experience, 
was very capable, perfectly acquainted with the ſtate 
of the kingdom, and inclined to balance with equity 
the intereſts of the maſter, and thoſe of the ſubject. 
Far from ſuſpecting him of having formed this fatal 


project, it was well known, beyond a doubt, that he 


had ftrongly oppoſed it; but he had done another 
thing, which prevented him from being regretted fo 
much as he would otherwiſe have been. He had 
ſuppreſſed all the annuities under ten livres *, granted 
on the taxes, becauſe the parties to whom they be- 
longed, finding the neceſſary fees for receiving them 
as expenſive as letting them alone, renounced them 


Eight ſhillings and four pence, 


of 
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of themſelves, and thus prevented the ſettling of the 
accounts, There was certainly a more honeſt mode 
to be adopted; which was, to pay them off. The 
partizans of the diſgraced Miniſter were not able ta 
exculpate him from this infamous act: ſo much is it 
certain, that a Miniſter of Finance, though appa- 
rently of the greateſt integrity, is ſure to deſerve, 


upon ſome account or other, the curſes of the people. 


The ſecond, leaſe of the farms, ſince the ſyſtem, 
had been made out under this Comptroller Ge- 
neral, and had been raiſed from 55 to 80 millions *. 
It was called the Leaſe of the Remainders, by reaſon 
of the ceſſion the King made to the contractors in 
queſtion, of the cuſtoms which the Adminiſtration 
of 1721 had not been able to get in; which was 
the cauſe of the immenſe riches acquired by all 
thoſe who were included in the liſt. The Cardinal 
had ſtricken off ten of them, creatures of the Duke 


of Bourbon; ſuch an odium had he conceived for 


every thing belonging to that Miniſter. Theſe 
private affairs were a mere ſport to the Cardinal. 
Conſidering his profeſſion and his character, thoſe 
of religion muſt neceſſarily have employed him 
more ſeriouſly. Unfortunately, he did not treat them 
with the ſame liberality of mind, as the Regent and 
Cardinal Dubois had done, nor with thoſe philo- 
ſophic views which ought to direct Stateſmen in 
all circumſtances. Thinking that he acted from 


himſelf alone, he yielded too much to the impulſe of 


the Jeſuits, and his adminiſtration did not continue 
long n to quiet thoſe troubles Which he ex- 


From 3 of two wn. to bn of three mil- 
flons ſterling. 
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cited only, and increaſed by perſecution. The ac- 
commodation managed by the Jeſuits with the Car- 
dinal de Noailles, giving ſtill more ſolidity to the 
party of the Opponents, he entered into negotia- 
tions with that Prelate, in hopes that the old man 


would not reſiſt ſo many attacks; and, while thirty 


Rectors of Paris were preſenting a memorial to pre- 
vent this +, Cardinal Fleuri, in order to ſhake 
his reſolution, attempted to move him by a great 
example ; ; he engaged the King to permit the 
Archbiſhop of Embrun to aſſemble a provincial 
Council in his palace, in order to treat of and diſ- 
cuſs the affairs of religion, and the doctrines of faith. 

The Biſhops of Senez, Gap, Bellay, F rejus, Vence, 
Siſteron, Glandeve, Autun, Viviers, Apt, Valentia, 
Grenoble, Grace, and Marſeilles, were ordered to 
attend it. This aſſembly, of which there had been 
no ſimilar inſtance ſince the Council of Trent of 
which it vas however but a feeble image — was ne- 
vertheleſs a matter of importance to weak believers 
it comforted them with the hope of ſeeing them- 
ſelves confirmed in their faith, and recalled to their 
minds the times of the primitive church. Alas! 
thoſe times were much altered ; ſecret and odious 
practices had given birth to the pretended Council: 

theſe were ſoon diſcovered, and made it be called 
* brigandage d. Embrun. The Council being open- 
ed, the Abbe Hugues, the Proctor, accuſed the paſ- 
toral inſtruction of M. de Soanem, Biſhop of Senez, of 
the 28th of Auguſt 1726, as containing ſeditious 


+ This memorial having been printed and diſtributed, was 
condemned by decree of Council, of the 14th of January 1727, as 
ſeandalous, and contrary to the decifsons * the _— and 10 thy 
laws * the State, 
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maxims and capital errors, as being injurious to the 
Bull Unigenitus, and as recommending, the reading 
of the book of Moral Reflections by Father Queſnel, 
which was forbidden by that Bull and by the ſo- 
ciety of Biſhops. The accuſed Prelate had the 
courage to ſtand forth and acknowledge his own 
work, to maintain that the propoſitions it contain- 
ed were conformable to his ſentiments, and to de- 


clare, that he could not give them up. This noble 


and reſpectable conduct had not it's proper effect; 

the Council, which was not inſpired by the Holy 
Ghoſt, but guided by the Government, pronounced 
a ſentence, by which the work of M. de Senez was 
condemned, in conformity to the accuſation, and 
- which ordered, that the author refuſing to retract, 


ſhould be ſuſpended from all epiſcopal power and 
juriſdiction. During this ſuſpenſion, the Abbe Saleon, 


Doctor in divinity, was appointed Vicar General, 
and he was enjoined to require, that all the Clergy 
in the dioceſe of Senez ſhould ſign the formulary 
of Pope Alexander VII. and ſhould cauſe the Con- 
ſitution Unigenitus to be publiſhed. 

M.. de Soanem did not think himſelf obliged to 
ſubmit to this judgment. He proteſted againſt it, 
and lodged an appeal to the Pope, and to the fu- 
ture Council General ; this cauſed him to be baniſh- 
ed by the King to the Abbey of la Chaiſe-Dieu, in 


the mountains of Auvergne. This Prelate was 


greater in his exile than in his epiſcopal ſee; he 

ſhewed to the end a firmneſs which made him a 

hero of his own party, and excited the admiration 

even of thoſe who were of a different way of think- 
ing. He died ſome years after at this place. 

The afar did not ſtop here : twelve Biſhops, at 
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the head of whom was the Cardinal de Noailles, 
wrote a letter to the King, in which they complain- 
ed of the ſentence of the Council, and the Coun- 
ſellors of Paris publiſhed a deliberation to the ſame 
effect. This deliberation was ſoon ſuppreſſed, as 
containing propoſitions oppoſite to the dofirine of the 
Church, injurious to it's authority, and contrary to the 
laws of the State; and the beſt anſwer that could be 
given to the letter, was the defection of the head 
of the party, who, ſix months after, by mandate, 
accepted of the Conſtitution Unigenitus, condemned 
the book of Moral Reflections, and the hundred and 
one propoſitions that were extracted from it, re- 
voked his paſtoral inſtruQion of the 14th of January 
1719, and every thing that had been publiſhed in 
his name contrary to the preſent acceptation. 

It is thus that the Cardinal de Noailles, hitherto 
reſpectable by his poſt, by his birth, and by his 
age, and eſtimable on account of his merit, of the 
uprightneſs of his intentions, and of the purity of 
his manners, tarniſhed in one inſtant the courſe of 
forty years of glory. The compariſon of M. de 
Soanem's conduct with his, ſerved only to make 


his weakneſs more conſpicuous ; he fell into con- 


tempt, and died at the end of ſix months. Grief, 
undoubtedly, contributed not a little to precipitate 
his end, for even the applauſe he gained from the. 
Conſtituents, muſt only have ſerved to make his 


| ſhameful conduct more ſenſible to him. The Sor- 


bonne, who had excluded from. her ſociety all the 
Anti- Conſtitutioniſto, ſent deputies to congratulate 
him. The Pope, in the firſt tranſports of his joy, 


communicated this event to the ſacred College, or- 


dered n to be offered UP, cauſed the 
holy 
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holy Sacrament to be expoſed in all the great 
churches dedicated to the Virgin Mary, laid open 
the treaſures of the church, and granted indul- 
gences : : the capital, in particular, felt the effects of this 


joyous event. The jubilee of the holy year, though 


open ſince the end of the year 1726, in all the reſt 
of the kingdom, was refuſed at Paris, and in it's dio- 
ceſe, on account of the leaven of hereſy with which 
the Prelate was tainted. As ſoon as his Catho- 
liciſm was aſcertained, the Pope permitted to dif- 
penſe the ſpiritual benefits of this holy ſeaſon : 
they were not fo fruitful as the Pontiff expected, 
and he ſoon received a mortification, which ought 
to haye convinced him that Grace had not touched 
the hearts of the Magiſtrates. In order to under- 
ſtand this quarrel properly, we muſt trace it from 
it's origin. - 

The pretenſions of Pope Gregory VII. his at- 
tempts againſt the temporal authority of Princes, 


his diſputes with the Emperor Henry IV. the 


abuſe he had made of his authority in excommu- 


nicating him, the fatal diſſenſions and cruel wars 


he had occaſioned by depoſing him; all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, I ſay, not having prevented Grego- 
ry XIII. in 1584, from placing this Pontiff in the liſt 
of Roman Martyrs—nor Paul V. from having had 
an office performed to his honour in 1609—nor 
Alexander VII. from introducing that office or le- 
gend in all the churches of Rome—nor Cle- 


ment XI. from granting it to the Order of Ci- 


teaux, and to the Benedictines— nor, in ſhort, Ben- 
net XIII. from making it general throughout all 
Chriſtendom, by a decree of the 27th of September 
1728; the legend of Gregory VII. appeared in 

mY | | France, 
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France, printed in the month of July, that is ts 
ſay, at a time when the Jubilee ought to have 
produced the greateſt effect, and deſerved the gra- 
titude of the penitent Magiſtrates ; but their hearts 
were too much hardened. The Parliament of Paris, 
unmoveable in the only point of their reſiſtance 
to the enterprizes of the Court of Rome, upon ob- 
taining the opinion of the King's Council, ordered 
the ſuppreſſion of the legend, with prohibitions to 
the Clergy to make any uſe of it, under penalty 
of ſeizure of their temporalities. The Parliaments 
of Britany, of Metz, and of Bourdeaux, publiſhed 
fimilar . decrees in their diſtricts. The eccleſiaſti- 
cal joined itſelf to the ſecular power; ſeveral Bi- 
ſhops gave out mandates in their dioceſes to forbid 
the recital of this office, eſpecially the Biſhops of 
Auxerre, of Montpellier, of Metz, of Troyes, of 
Verdun, of Caſtres, &c. 

Pope Bennet XII. notwithſtanding his calmneſs 
and moderation, was piqued at ſo general an op- 
poſition. On the 17th of September, he cauſed 
a brief to be publiſhed, which condemned the 
mandate of the Biſhop of Auxerre, whoſe name was 
Quelus, who became ſince fo famous in the Jan- 
ſeniſt party. The dire& anathema pronounced 


| againſt him by the Holy Father, contributed not a 


little to make him appear in a ſecondary light to 
M. de Senez. It was forbidden to read and even 
to keep his mandate, on pain of excommunication. 
This brief was impeached in Parliament on the 


1ft of December; but the Government, through 


deference and regard to the Pontiff, ſuſpended the 
zeal and activity of that Court. A few days after, 


2 ſecond brief appeared, which broke and annulled 
al 


* 
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all theſe acts of Juſtice, and decrees of Parliament 
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againſt the Legend. It was not then any longer n 


poſſible to keep ſilence: the Attorney General 
roſe againſt this enterprize of the Court of Rome; 


he lodged an appeal againſt all the briefs publiſh- 
ed ypon this occaſion, as being incroachments of 


the eccleſiaſtical upon the civil juriſdiction; and 
on the 23d of February 17 30, obtained a decres 


which declared them to be improper, contrary tq 


the liberties of the Gallican Church, and which or- 
dered them to be ſuppreſſed, 

The flame was breaking out on all fides. One 
hundred Doctors, Appellants, had been expelled the 
Sorbonne, and the reſt of them had accepted the 
Conſtitution, and declared, that it had been accepted 
by the Sorbonne ſince the ;th of March 1714. 

This act had been followed by a decree of the 
Body of Divinity, forbidding the Syndic to admit 
any Doctor, any licenced Batchelor, or even any 
candidate for the firſt degree, at the keeping of 
the divinity a&s, till after they had ſigned a formu- 
lary annexed to the bottom of the decree, and the 


acceptation of the Conſtitution Unigenitus. By this 


decree, the Body of Divines granted to the expelled 
Doctors, living at Paris or in it's diſtricts, two 
months time to ſubmit and give teſtimony of their 
ſincere obedience; after which period, they de- 


clared them for ever eraſed from the BY of their 


members. 

The hundred expelled Doctors had appealed 
againſt the decree as an incroachment of power, 
and had complained to the Parliament. If this bold 
ſtroke had produced it's proper effect, it would have 
made the party they were deſirous of cruſhing, very 

| triumphant. 
5 


15 Dec. 
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1731. triumphant. The Jeſuits, who began to recover 
their influence, exerted their utmoſt activity to re- 
ſtrain that of the Court: they excited the Government 
dexteroully to make a powerful diverſion, which 
obliging the Parliament to employ themſelves about 
their own intereſts, ſhould make them loſe ſight of 
the other object, which they would ſacrifice to their 
own ſafety. It was not till twenty-ſix years after, 
that they pronounced upon this decree, that is to ſay, 
when moſt of theſe illuſtrious confeſſors of their faith, 
had periſhed in captivity, in exile, or in the obſcurity 
of their retirement. The Body of Divinity, thus de- 
prived of it's moſt enlightened and moſt intrepid mem- 
bers, received the burleſque appellation of carcaſe, an 
allegorical image of their null and paſſive ſtate. It was 
no longer that ſcientific body, which was the oracle 

of France in points of doctrine, and whoſe deciſions . 
were reſpected and admired by all Europe and the 
Chriſtian world: it was now an aſſemblage of pu- 
ſillanimous members, intimidated by threats; or of 
ardently ambitious men, dazzled by promiſes ; it was 
a meer image, the ſprings of which were moved and 

directed by intrigue. 

| The diverſion we have juſt mentioned, and which 
was employed againſt the Parliament, was a Bed of 
Juſtice, which his Majeſty was made to hold at the 
Court, where he ordered to be regiſtered in his 
preſence the declaration for the execution of the Con- 
ſtitution Unigenitus, and of the other Bulls of the Pope, 
proſcribing Janſeniſm. We have before ſeen that 
the Regent had twice endeavoured to legitimate in 
ſome meaſure, in France, this Tramontane produc- 
tion; but on the one hand the Grand Council was 
conſidered as an incompetent tribunal, and on the 
other, 
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other, the. Parliament had inſerted ſome modifica- 
tions. This time, the record was entered purely and 
ſimply, not without meeting with as much oppo- 
fition. The Government had foreſeen this, and there- 
fore forbad that Company to deliberate at a Bed of 
Juſtice ; which gave riſe to ſome remonſtrances upon 
the prohibition itſelf, intimated to the Company, and 
upon the frequent reference of cauſes to the Council, 
on affairs of it's competency. This was the point to 
which they defired to bring the Parliament. Ne- 
gotiations were ſet on foot; and, from the ſame kind 
of pacific ſpirit which regulated Cardinal Fleur, 
they were perſuaded to abandon the cauſe of the 
Doctors Appellants, by granting them ſomething of 
their claims. The King ſent a circular letter to the 
Biſhops of France, in which he exhorted them not to 
give to the Bull the title of Rule of Faith, but 
only that of Fudement of the univerſal church upon 
points of doctrine, and directed them not to aſk any 
queſtions of the laity upon this matter. 

This arrangement, which was meerly a modifi- 
cation, as uſual, diſſatisfied both parties. The writ- 
ings became more violent than ever, not only reſpect- 
ing the Bull, but upon a more important matter, 
upon the nature, extent, and limits of eccleſiaſtical 
authority, and of ſecular power. This great queſtion 


was diſcuſſed even in the public diſputations, and in 


particular and general aſſemblies of bodies of all 
kinds. To ſtop the progreſs of ſo dangerous a liberty, 
the Printers were forbidden to print any thing clan- 
deſtinely, or without permiſſion; namely, againſt re- 
ligion, eccleſiaſtical affairs, and the Bulls received in 


the kingdom, under ſevere and capital penalties; and 


as to authors, of whatſoever rank or quality they 
might 
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might be, his Majeſty enjoined them an abſolute 


filence upon ſuch matters. Conſequently, the King 


ſuppreſſed, by decree of Council, ſeveral works and 
mandates of Biſhops, which were in oppoſition to 
this regulation; and the Parliament of Paris, to pre- 
vent the Court of Rome from extending it's autho- 
rity over the police of the State; ordered the ſup- 
preſſion of two decrees of the Pope, one of which 


condemned a mandate of the Biſhop of Montpellier, 


and the other, a book; entitled the Life of M. Paris, 
Deacon. We ſhall ſee hereafter who this M. Paris 
was. The Counſellors even, notwithſtanding their 
privilege of printing freely their memorials; as long 
as they are confined to the exerciſe of their own 
functions, had the mortification t6 ſee one of theirs 
ſuppreſſed; which was ſigned by forty-two of them, 
and which had been compoſed for the defence of M. 
Cornet; Rector of Olivet, in the dioceſe of Orleans, 
appellant againft the orders of his Biſhop, as abuſes 
of authority. Some aſſertions rather too ſtrong had 
eſcaped in this memorial, which, while they exalted 
the authority of Parliaments, ſeemed to weaken that 
of the Monarch. As all the Order of Counſellors 
profeſſes the moſt implicit ſubmiſſion to the Royal 
authority, thoſe who had ſubſcribed their names to 
this deliberation, were as much concerned as they 
were aſtoniſhed, that their fidelity ſhould be ſuſ- 
pected. They ſigned a declaration of their ſenti- 

ments, in conformity to what has juſt been faid, and 


proteſted againſt every contrary interpretation that 


might be given to the propoſitions contained in the 


memorial. The Miniſter received their repentance, 


and cauſed this declaration to be regiſtered in a de- 


October Cree af Council, publiſned to juſtify them. 


1730. 


The 
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The eccleſiaſtical power not finding itſelf avenged 
by this circumſtance, thought it muſt take it's own 
cauſe in hand. M. de Vintimille, the Archbiſhop of 
Paris, who had ſucceeded the Cardinal de Noailles— 
a man not very warm upon theſe matters, but ſpurred 
on by the Jeſuits who governed him—gave out a 
decree againſt the Lawyers of the Parliament of 
Paris, and in behalf of their brethren, The Law- 
yers had recourſe to their victorious mode, of making 
an appeal, which they lodged in the Parliament, 
againſt the Prelate's decree, as being an abuſe of 
power. The Prelate had the cauſe brought before 
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the Council of State, and at the ſame time diſtributed 


a memorial to juſtify himſelf, with which the Lawyers 
were offended. Incenſed at ſeeing themſelves, by 
this illegal and oppreſſive management, deprived of 
their natural judges, and fearing to be brought be- 
fore others, whoſe ignorance, ſuppleneſs, and par- 
tiality they well knew, they had recourſe to the 
extreme manceuvre of ſhutting up their cloſers. They 
, ceaſed to work for the public, from the neceſſity they 
were under of being totally employed for themſelves. 

This reſolution diſpleaſed the Court, inaſmuch as it 
tended to intereſt the public in favour of the Law- 


yers, of whom they were conſtantly in want. Ten of 


the moſt violent were baniſhed. The affair was not 
ſettled till ſome time after, at the termination of an 
affair of the Parliament, of an infinitely more ſerious 
nature, and which was likewiſe occaſioned by a pre- 
ſumptuous attempt to which this ſame Archbiſhop 
Was prompted. 


30 July. 


Among the ſeveral pamphlets diſtributed with 


profuſion, by the Janſeniſt party, there was one 
weekly production, which was particularly diſtin- 
gufſhed. 
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guiſhed. It was written with as much wit and deli- 
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cacy, as with bifterneſs, irony, and cenſure, againſt 


the acceptors, and was intitled, Eccleſiaſtical News. 
It had appeared in 1728, and has been continued 


without i interruption to our days, in which it till 


ſubſiſts ; but it is now fallen into contempt, either 


from the little importance of the matter, or from 
want of the ſame abilities in the writers, or rather 


from the general indifference that now prevails re- 
ſpecting all theological diſputes. For the ſpace of 


two years, in vain were inquiries made concerning 


the authors, printers, and diſtributors of this news- 
paper, which, nevertheleſs, appeared regularly every 


week. It is reported even, that once a wager was 


laid with M. Herault, Lieutenant of Police, that 


this paper ſhould get into Paris at ſuch a turnpike, 


on ſuch a day, and at ſuch an hour, and yet that it 


would eſcape the vigilance of the clerks. In fact, 
agreeably to theſe conditions, and eſpecially at the 
appointed place, a man makes his appearance, who 
18 ſtopped, and ſearched with the greateſt ſtrictneſs, 
but in vain. No notice was taken of a ſhagged dog 


he had along with him, and who was trained to this 
buſineſs. It was a common dog, who, under his 


coat, thick ſet with hair, carried a number of theſe 


light papers. The Magiſtrate laughed at the trick, 


and owned himſelf outwitted. At length he was 
more fortunate : one of the printers was diſcovered, 


condemned to the pillory, and baniſhed, with three | 
of his aſſociates, This incident did not put the | 
leaſt ſtop to the publication of them; and it was 
Judged, not without reaſon, that the Parliament, which 
was then compoſed of ſeveral Janſeniſts, piouſly pro- 
tected them. To exculpate themſelves to the King, 

they 
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they affected to treat the work with rigour, and to 
diſgrace it. They condemned five ſheets of it to be 
torn and burnt by the hands of the hangman. They 
ſeemed thus to neglect the paper: but the Arch- 
biſhop of Paris, having iſſued a mandate which pro- 
nounced it's condemnation, the concurrence of theſe 
two authorities to deſtroy it, made 1t revive again, 
and from hence aroſe a diviſion between the two 
powers, which the authors availed themfelves of, and 


which was upon the point of producing the moſt fatal 


effects. The Parliament pretended to be diſguſted 
with the Tramontane principles contained in the Pre- 


late's mandate, and conſidered it as reprehenſible, more 
eſpecially as twenty-two of the Clergy of Paris re- 


fuſed to publiſh it, and had written to M. de Vinti- 


mille a letter of arguments, containing the motives 
for their refuſal : the mandate was impeached before 


the Chambers aſſembled. The perſecuted party were 
comforted for the diſgrace of their periodical libel, 
when they previouſly ſaw it the indirect but public 


cauſe, of a mortification, almoſt as great, with which 
the Archbiſhop of Paris was threatened. The capi- 


tal, which had no events of any greater importance, 
to engage it's attention, divided itſelf between the 
two parties. The Court alſo felt the ſhock, and was 


obliged to do the ſame. The Philoſophers alone, 


who had not the influence they have fince acquired, 


17 32. 


moſt of whom, beſides, did not yet dare to ſhew 


themſelves, laughed in ſecret at this miſerable and 
ridiculous conteſt. Cardinal Fleuri - could not 
poſſibly look upon it with indifference. Beſide his 


inclination for Moliniſm ; beſide his own authority, 


which was called in quſtion ; beſide the ſincere and 
cordial hatred he bore the Janſeniſts, being alſo 
Yor. I. 5 - among 
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among the number of Prelates; he [poſſeſſed that 


mT ſpirit of the order, which is more conſpicuous in the 


19 May. 


Clergy than in any other ſet of men. He came to 


the aſſiſtance of his brother Prelate, and cauſed the 


King expreſsly to forbid the Parliament to take cog- 
nizance of any eccleſiaſtical matter without permiſſion 
of his Majeſty. 

TheParliament deliberated upon theſe prohibitions; 
and, as they attacked their very eſſence, they con- 
cluded that they could not continue their functions, 
as long as they ſhould remain in force. M. Pucelle, 
a Counſellor, whoſe name ſerved as the watch-word 
to the party, and M. Titon, another Counſellor, whoſe 
zeal has ſo much degenerated ſince, having given 
their opinion with moſt force on this occaſion, were 
taken up by virtue of letters de cachet, and conveyed, 
one to his Abbey, the other to Vincennes; a ſtroke of 
authority, after which, the Parliament, according to 
cuſtom, kept the Chambers afſembled, that 1s to ſay, 
ceaſed to hear the cauſes of individuals, in order to 
attend: entirely to it's own. The King ſent letters of 
command, enjoining this tribunal to reſume their 
ordinary duties. They conſidered: theſe letters as 
a tacit permiſſion to enter into the plenitude of their 
functions, as much for civil as other affairs ; they re- 
giſtered the letters, and, to obey the intentions of the 
Lord the King; they decreed that they would continu? 
to take cognizance of all the affairs that are intruſted 
to them; and conſequently put the mandate of the 
Archbiſhop of Paris into the hands: of the King's 


Council, to take their opinion upon it, and then con- 
demned it by a decree, and declared it illegal. This 


act of vigour had been paſſed with great diſpatch, in 


order not to give the Miniſtry time to oppoſe it. 
They 
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They revenged themſelves by fre exiles; Meſfieurs 
Robert, de Vrevins, de la Fantriere, and Ogier, were 
the victims of the diſſatisfaction of the Court. The 
decree of the Parliament was annulled by a decree 
of Council. This decree of Council was read to a 
deputation from the Parliament, ſummoned to Com- 
piegne, there to receive the ſignification of his Ma- 
jeſty's will and pleaſure, with an abſolute prohibition 
to all the members of the Company, to propoſe any 
thing to his Majeſty, that can impede the execution 
of his orders. 


All the officers. of the Parliament, upon heating 
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what had paſſed at Compiegne, took the reſolution 29 June. 


to reſign, They were not yet accuſtomed, at Ver- 
failles, to this very troubleſome event: the young 
Moriarch was alarmed at it, and the Cardinal was 
involuntarily drawn into a ſeries of violent and ty- 
rannic acts, equally repugnant to his moderation and 
age; and ftill more ſo, to the extreme deſire he had 
of pleaſing his Royal Pupil, of ſparing his ſenſibility, 
and of avoiding to mark the beginning of his reign 
by reſignations ; he therefore propoſed terms, to ap- 
peaſe theſe ſeveral commotions. The Parliament 


reſumed the courſe of juſtice, but decreed that re- 
monſtrances ſhould be made. Theſe femonſtrances 


did not produce the deſired effect. During this inter- 
val they gave a decree, ordering the ſuppreſſion of 
ſome prints, which appearing under the name of the 
Nuncio, and giving permiſſion to ſome individuals, 
to read certain forbidden books, ſeemed to eſtabliſh 
in France a juriſdiction annexed to the character of 
the Pope's Nuncio: this was the motive of the de- 
cree, which only ſerved the more to incenſe the par- 
tizans of the Court of Rome. This circumſtance 
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- furniſhed an opportunity of giving the Cardinal 
to underſtand how dangerous it was to hazard 
the authority of the King, by giving way to the Par- 


liament ; and how much the boldneſs of that Court, 


and of the Janſeniſt party, was increaſed by it ; ſo 
that this mildneſs, inſtead of quieting the ferment in 
people's minds, encouraged it; and the Cardinal, 
far from cruſhing the Appellants, as he intended, 


was not even able to preſerve the equilibrium, which 


had been the ſole object of the ſyſtem of Cardinal 
Dubois and the Regent; a ſalvo was propoſed to 
him, calculated, as it was pretended, to cut off the 
evil at it's root, by reſtraining the activity of the 


Parliament. The Cardinal was deceived, and 


adopted it. 

The King anſwered theſe remonſtrances by a 
declaration, which regulated the manner in which 
public affairs were for the future to be treated in 
that Court, and ordered that Appeals concerning 
improper juriſdictions, ſhould be carried up to the 
Great Chamber only, and not to the Chambers aſ- 
ſembled. The deſign of this arrangement, which 
appears at firſt ſight to be meerly matter of form, 
and tending to expedite buſineſs, was, by thus con- 
centrating the deliberations into one Chamber, to 
diminiſh the number of votes, and by that means be 
better able to corrupt or intimidate the voters. Be- 
ſides, the Grand Chamber being chiefly compoſed 
of puſillanimous old men, of fathers of families 
eager for Court favour, and of Eccleſiaſtics aſpiring 
to livings, the Miniſtry almoſt inſured their ſuffra- 
ges, by diſtributing favours among thoſe chiefs who 
had the moſt ee The Courts of Inqueſts, 


and Requeſts, were not the dupes of a 1 
Whic 
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ich annulled them in one entire part of their 
functions; and, as they were infinitely more numerous 
than the Grand Chamber, the refuſal of regiſtering 
was carried by a great majority of votes, and the 


King was treated to withdraw the declaration, as 


being too contrary to the real intereſts of his Ma- 
jeſty. 

The Cardinal thought that a Bed of Juſtice would 
again ſet every thing to rights: the King ſummoned 
the Parliament to Verſailles, cauſed chis law to be 
regiſtered in his preſence, with ſome money edicts, 
to which, 1n a ſimilar circumſtance, the Magiſtrates 
would have been little inclined to accede. The next 
day the Parliament proteſted, both againſt the place 
in which the Bed of Juſtice had been holden, and 
againſt the regiſters that had been made there : 
they decreed that they would not ceaſe to repreſent 
to the King the impoſſibility of executing the Decla- 
ration of the 18th of Auguſt, which changes the 


ſtate and eſſence of the Company; and declared 


further, that they would again remain in a Com- 
mittee till the reſtoration of their diſgraced members, 
whom they had aſked for in vain: in a word, they 
refuſed to regiſter the Declaration for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Chamber of Vacations. Upon which, 
on the 7th of December, all the Preſidents and 


Counſellors of the Courts of Inqueſts and Requeſts 


were baniſhed. The Grand Chamber was appointed, 
by letters de cachet, to hold the Chamber of Vaca- 


tions : this Chamber had too great obligations to 


the Court, which ſeemed to act in it's favour—meer- 
ly in order to ſupport and to extend it's ſuperiority 
over the other Chambers—not to regiſter with da- 
cility the Declaration which appointed them. 

N 3 Nevertheleſs, 


z Sept. 
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| Nevertheleſs, ſo many ſtrokes of authority, which 
one might have judged to announce a vigour in the 
Miniſtry, that they were far from having, could not 
conquer the reſiſtance of the obſtinate; and it was 
neceſſary to have recourſe to ſome modifications, 
in order to conciliate the different intereſts of the 
Court and of the Company. The reſult of nego- 
tiations of this kind, was the ſame as that which 
frequently happens from political negotiations after 


a long war: the parties find themſelves juſt as they 


were when the conteſt began. All the baniſhed per- 
ſons were recalled ; the Parliament reſumed. it's ſeat 
on the iſt of December; they decreed a deputation 
to the King, to thank his Majeſty, and to condole 
with him upon the death of the King of Sardinia, 
his great grandfather ; ; and his Majeſty conſented, on 
the moſt humble petition of the Deputies, that the 
Declaration, which was the ſole object of diſpute, 
ſhould not take place. 

If the Moliniſts abuſed ſtrangely of their acceſs 
to the Miniſter, to confuſe and ES matters, in 
the hope of more effectually tormenting their ene- 
mies, the latter had recourſe to means more farcical 
indeed, but not leſs dangerous, on account of the fer- 


ment they excited; and which, being blended with 


the ſpirit of religion, might riſe to the moſt violent 


| tumults. The hero they choſe for their purpoſe was 


a Deacon of the pariſh of St. Medard, named Paris, 
a man of a good family, being the ſon of a Coun- 
ſellor of the Grand Chamber, and brother to a 
Counſellor of the Court of Inqueſts; but a ſimple and 


' modeſt man, one of thoſe devout perſons, neceſſary 


to all ſects, to impoſe upon fools and credulous peo- 


| ple, becauſe fanaticiſm moulds them at pleaſure: he 


died 
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died an Appellant and Re-appellant. An hiſtorian 


not leſs ſtupid than himſelf, and equally zealous for * 


Janſeniſm, wrote his life, in which, among other edi- 
fying circumſtances, we read, that he ſometimes 
paſſed two entire years without receiving the ſacra- 
ment at Eaſter; that in a codicil ſigned à little 


time before his death, he had divided his fortune 
among ſome poor prieſts, in order to remove from 


them the temptation of ſaying maſs often; that in 
his infancy he delighted to burn ſtraw in a chimney, 
in order to ſet fire to the College of Nanterre; that 
at ten years of age he began to give a great deal of 
trouble to his maſters, who revenged themſelves by 
exerciſing his patience ; that he was afterwards twice 
expelled from his father's houſe, and then partly 


diſinherited ; that he had learnt to make ſtockings 


at the loom; that he had kept himſelf far from the 


altar, and from every eccleſiaſtical miniſtry; that he 


had confined himſelf to teach the catechiſm to chil- 
dren, and to hold conferences with the young clergy; 
that above all things, he cordially hated the Jeſuits, 
and that a little time before his death, he had uttered 
theſe; prophetic words; One cannot unmaſt them too 
much, 

Such was the new object whom the Janſeniſts 
wanted to canonize; and, as miracles are the touch- 
ſtone of ſanctity, they failed nat to aſcribe ſome to 
him, and to print the catalogue of them. A cele- 
brated Magiſtrate of the party, M. Carre de Mont- 
geron, a Counſellor in Parliament, in a volume which 
he himſelf preſented to the King, collected the wit- 
neſſes which proved the great certainty of theſe pro- 

digies, and a ſhort time after he was confined for 
this extravagance. This did not prevent twenty- 
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three Clergymen of Paris from certifying ſeveral of 


——— "them, in two petitions addreſſed to M. de Vintimille; 


M. de Colbert, Biſhop of Montpellier, and M. de 


Caylus, Biſhop of Auxerre, publiſhed ſolemnly two 
of theſe miracles, operated in their dioceſes, by the 


ſame interference; and before them, the Cardinal de 
Noailles had had ſome of them proved by juridical 


informations. 
It is true, that the e of M. Paris were of a 


peculiar kind, Thoſe who invoked: him upon his 
tomb were tormented with horrible agitations, worſe 
than the diſeaſes of which they might require to be 


cured. Hence proceeded the title of Convulſions, 


given to theſe to diſtinguiſh them from the an- 
tient miracles, and the name of Convulſionaries, be- 

ſtowed upon thoſe who were thrown into the ſtate 
above mentioned. This would certainly have been 
nothing, if the cures had been real; but the adver- 


ſaries did not fail to conteſt them, and even to caſt 


bitter jeſts upon this modern worker of miracles. 
In one inſtance, ſaid they *, it 1s a girl delivered of 
a kind of dropfy, which diſappears without miracle 


in the ordinary courſe of nine months. In another, 
it is an eye reſtored, which an oculiſt had offered to 
cure, but with the loſs of the other eye, the cure of 


which the ſame oculiſt had not ventured to promiſe. 


In a third inſtance, it is a lame Canon, who can £0 


about every where, except to divine ſervice, where 


he is never ſeen, In the fourth, it is a clumſy im- 


poſtor, who comes to the tomb lame of one leg, and 
| who, by the contortions he throws himſelf inta, re- 


* See a memorial touching the virtues i is of M. Paris, 


à2 Deacon, buried at St. Medard, in the pariſh of Paris, on the 


3d of "RP 1727. 
turns 
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turns lame of both legs. In a word, even the cure 17 32. 
of Ann le Franc, ſo much boaſted of, does not bean 


the teſt of examination. The account of her 
_ diſeaſe and cure, as it has been ſtated, was folemnly 
contradicted by the aunt, the brother, the ſiſter, and 
even the mother of this girl, by the two ſurgeons 
who had had the care of her, by thirty-four wit- 
neſſes, and by the juridical depoſition of two phy- 
| ficians and three ſurgeons, ſworn as examiners, and 
who contradicted the fact. The Archbiſhop of 
Paris proſcribed her by a mandate, in which he 


pronounces, that the credulity of the people is evi- 


dently abuſed. The girl, who was the ſubject of the 
miracle, was compelled to an appeal. 

Mankind is ſo eager after the marvellous, that the 
concourſe of people at the tomb of M. Paris ſoon 
became immenſe ; it continued and increaſed during 
near five years. This is the only miracle that was 
wrought there. Is it poſſible, in fa&, to conceive 
the ſtupidity of the ſpectators, who, blind to the 
proofs of falſity, quackery, and groſs impoſition, 
which they had conſtantly before their eyes, pleaſed 
themſelves in an error, which was. contradicted by 


the continual teſtimony of their ſenſes? Is it ſtill 


more poſſible to conceive, that there ſhould have 
ariſen in the minds of men, and even among Divines, 


a notable diviſion in the mode of thinking upon this 


matter, whether upon the whole of the event, or it's 
ſeveral parts; and that this diverſity of thinking 
ſhould have produced more than twelve or fourteen 
volumes in quarto, for and againſt; that all, or al- 
moſt all thefe writers, ſhould agree upon the authen- 
ticity of the facts; that ſome of them only ſhould 
have attempted t to prove, that they were meerly the 


effects 
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effects of nature, and of it' $ vnknown, operons; 


were err in eg A to yon — ; 
agent, and differed only ;about the ſpecies ? Some 
of them clearly. perceived the hand of God in them; 


others, the operations of the Devil. Poſterity could 


not believe theſe abſurdities, if they were not under 
it's on inſpection. The delirium was ſo great, that 
M. de Vintimille publiſhed- ſeriouſly a prohibition, 
to forbid the invocation of M. Paris, who was not 
yet canonized ;- that an appeal of improper juriſdic- 
tion was made againſt his mandate; that four cele- 
brated Lawyers ſigned the deliberation; and that 
the Parliament did not reject this appeal, which re- 
mained there for ever depending. Authority was 
obliged to come to the aſſiſtance of the Prelate, and 
to prevent any ſubterfuge,- or diſobedience to theſe 
prohibitions, and moreover to put a ſtop to the ſcan- 


dal, and to the mob that reſorted to the-comb—which 


was become a continual ſource of licentious diſ- 
courſes, thieving, and libertiniſm. Agreeable to the 
verbal proceſs ſtated upon the teſtimony, examina- 
tion, and inquiry after the Convulſionaries, an order 
was iſſued from the King, on the 27th of January 
1732, to ſhut up, and keep ſhut, the gate of the little 
church yard of St. Medard; to prohibit the opening 


ol it for any other purpoſe but burying; and to for- 


bid all perſons, of what rank or condition ſoever, 
to aſſemble in the ſtreets or houſes adjacent, under 
the penalty of diſobedience, and even of exemplary 


| puniſhment. We ſhall ſee hereafter what this ordi- 


nance produced. We ſhall only obſerve here, that 
the day after the ſhutting up the church-yard, the 


9 following 
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following Paſquinade. of the neee, . 
the gate: 


The King communila, that on aer 
No miracles by God be wrought *. 


We nor A near to that period, when our at- 
tention will be more particularly taken up with che 
young King, and his domeſtic affairs; we ſhall ſee 
the ſeeds of the paſſions beginning to expand in him, 


which, being fomented by depraved Courtiers, ſpoiled 


the goadneſs of his heart, and brought confuſion in 
his kingdom. He was ſtill in that amiable age, 
when all objects are ſtriking by their novelty; when 
all parade and ſhew is pleaſing to us; and when even 


the moſt childiſh circumſtances. are intereſting. It 


vas an amuſing feſtival to his Majeſty, to arm the 
Chevalier Moroſini, the Venetian Ambaſſador; to 


— 


dub him, according to the antient cuſtom; and to 


make him a preſent of a very rich ſword, and a belt 


of gold ſtuff, while the other Senators wore only a 
black one. 


But nothing can equal the joy he Aerded at the 


Queen's being with child, and at the happineſs of 


becoming a father. This joy was certainly rather 
damped the two firſt times of the Queen's delivery, 
when only two Princeſſes were preſented to his em- 
braces. He took the reſolution, 1 in concert with his 
auguſt Queen, to addreſs their prayers to Heaven 
for a Dauphin. On the 8th of December 1728, they 


both offered up to God, in a ſpecial manner, their 
wiſhes, and thoſe of the people; and by expreſs 


Agreement, | as the Queen Hath feveral times de- 


De par le Roi, defenſe à Dieu 
De plus operer en ce lien. 


clared, 
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1732. clared “, they received the ſacrament together in the 
— ſame deſign. Their pious intentions did not reſt here; 
for at the end of nine months, her Majeſty brought 
the late Dauphin into the world. This wiſhed-for 
event diffuſed a general joy, among a people accuſ- 
tomed to idolize their rulers. Thankſgivings were 
publicly offered up to God. The King aſſiſted at 
the Te Deum, which was ſung at the Church of Pa- 
ris, and ſupped afterwards at the Hotel-de-Ville, 
with the Princes of the Blood, and ſeveral Noble- 
2 men. Turgot, the Provoſt of the Merchants, waited 
vg upon his Majeſty ; and the Sheriffs, and other Offi- 
_—_ . cers, attended the Princes. When the Queen was 
recovered, had acquitted herſelf of a vow ſhe had 
made upon occaſion of her: happy deltvery, and 
had in her turn given thanks to Heaven—which, 
however, did not prevent. her, ſome years after, from 
taking a journey to Notre Dame de Chartres, to 
conſecrate, in a peculiar manner, to the Holy Virgin, 
the young Prince, whom ſhe always conſidered as a 
ſpecial mark of her protection the moſt brilliant 
feſtivals were given to the public in the capital, and 
this example was imitated throughout all the cities 
in the kingdom. The joy which prevailed univer- 
fally in France, communicated itſelf even to foreign 
kingdoms, The birth of this Prince confirmed the 
| tranquillity, of Europe. The States General made a 
preſent of a gold medal, of one hundred ducats f va- 
lue, to the meſſenger diſpatched with this news to 
the Hatue. by M. Van Hoey, their Ambaſſador, 


e Ses The Life of the Daupbin, father of Leatt XVI. ritt 
from the Memoirs of the Court, preſented to the King and the Royal 
Family by the Abbe Proyart. 


+ Near fifty pounds. 91340 2844 24 
Long | | One 
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One was alſo W at Paris, upon which were repre- 1232. 
ſented the King and Queen. On the reverſe was te 
Earth, ſeated upon a globe, and holding the Dauphin 
in her arms, with this legend: Vota Orbis, the, 
wiſhes of the univerſe. 

The arrival of the Duke de- Lorraine at Paris, i in 
che beginning of the following year, to ſwear alle- 
giance, and do homage to the King, for the dutchy 
of Bar, and all the other domains he poſſeſſed be- 
longing to the Crown, diſplayed another kind of 
ſpectacle, that muſt neceſſarily have given him the 
higheſt idea of his own grandeur. Two years before, 
he had had the experience of ſuch a kind of parade, 
when the Envoys of Tunis were admitted to an au- 
dience, and offered ſatisfaction, and the excuſes of 
that Government, reſpecting their infractions of the 
treaties made with His Majeſty.” He had accepted of 
their word, in the name of the Republic, that no- 
thing ſhould in future be done to diſpteaſe him. 
Thus the Cardinal took care, from time to time, to by 
contrive a pompous diſplay of power, calculated to | —_ 
fatter the puerile vanity of a young Prince, while he = 
himſelf poſſeſſed all the real authority. It was he * 
who created or diſgraced the other Miniſters. At | WI 
the death of M. le Blanc, he appointed M. d'Anger- 
villiers, Intendant of Paris, Secretary of State for the | 
war department; he had previouſly recalled from exile ug May 
M. d'Agueſſeau, who, immediately on his return to *. 
Verſailles, had reſumed the duties of his office at the 
delivery of the Queen, but who always remained We” 
out the Seals, notwithſtanding the diſgrace of M. 
d' Armenonville, who had been ſucceeded by M. Chau- 
velin, Preſident & Mortier of the Parliament of Paris, 15 Aug; 
to whom the Miniſterial department for foreign af- 2 


fairs 


3 
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1732. fairs was alſo intruſted. He at. laſt gave the care 7 
17 March, tlie finances to M. Orry, his creature. 


1729. 


But all theſe would have been Mothing more 
than gleams of tranſitory power, if the Cardinal had 
not taken care to remove from his Royal Pupil, 
thoſe perſons whoſe genius, birth, or character, 
might have alarmed his ambition, or who might 
inſenſibly have ſupplanted him. 

Since he had occaſioned. the diſgrace of the Duke 
of Bourbon, the perſons he was then moſt appre- 


henſive of at Court, among the Princes of the blood, 


were firſt, the Count de Charolois, equally famous 
for the ferocity of his manners 4, as for the extent 
of his knowledge: next, the Prince of Conti, full 
of wit, amiable, inſinuating, brave, delighting in 
war, lively, jealous of his rank, and prodigal to 
exceſs; of him, it is told, that his equerry coming 
to him one day, to acquaint him that there was no 
forage in his ſtable, he ſent for his ſteward, who ex- 
cuſed himſelf. by ſaying, that there was no more mo- 
ney in the treaſurer's hands, and that he could get no 
more credit from the perſon who uſed to ſupply him; 
all the other tradeſmen of your Highneſs, added 


he, refuſe alſo to give credit, except your Cook; 


Mell rhen, ſays the Prince, you muſt feed my horſes 
with chickens :' and laſtly, the Cardinal dreaded the 


It is a conſtant tradition, that this Prince, in his youth, took a 


dreadful and barbarous pleaſure in killing a man, as children do 


in cruſhing a fly; But when he went to aſk his pardon, he al- 
ways repreſented the murder as the effect of an unlucky miſ- 
chance, or of neceflity, On one of theſe occaſions, when the 

King was giving him his pardon, he ſaid'to him: Here it is; ; but 


I I declare to you at the ſame time, that” I have a parden ready for any 


one who ſhall kill you. 


Duke 
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Duke du Maine, whoſe talents for adminiſtration, 

love of money, and ſubmiſſion to his wife, were 

| known, and had given. WOE even to the Re- 
ent. 

5 Fortunately, the King's. inclinations: induced. him 

to attach himſelf to the Count de Clermont, who 

had been brought up with him, and who: was al- 
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moſt of his own age; a heavy Prince, of weak un- 


derftanding, and addicted to nothing but feſtivals, 
pleaſures, and women; and to the Count of Tou- 
louſe, a Prince not of bright parts, but of exquiſite 
judgment, of very regular manners, not moved by 
any ſtrong paſſion; he was moreover very circum- 
ſpect, and too much aſhamed of his diſproportion- 
ate marriage, the declaration of which he had ob- 
tained, to ſet himſelf againſt the Cardinal who» go- 
verned. 

The Princeſſes who deſerved. the Monarch's at- 
tachment at that time, did not appear more dan- 


gerous to the Prime Miniſter. The Queen was at 


the head of them. She was in intire poſſeſſion of 
the heart of her auguſt huſband ; ſhe alone delight - 
ed him, and deſired no other happineſs. She had 
already given herſelf up to devotion, but of a mild 
kind, without fanaticiſm, ſo that the Prieſts who 
might have been diſpoſed to intrigues, acquired but 


little aſcendant over her. Beſide, ſhe. was under 


the direction of a Jeſuit, and their ſociety was de- 
voted to the Cardinal, who encouraged all their 
fury. againſt the Janſeniſts. Lewis XV. taſted: alſo 
the ſweets of a tender friendſhip with Mademoiſelle 
de Charolois, and the Counteſs of Toulouſe. Though 
Mademoiſelle de Charolois. was. ſiſter to the Duke 
of Bourbon, and. 22 to the Grand Dutcheſs, 

his 
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his mother, ſhe was not of their cabals. Formed 


for pleaſure from her youth, by the beauty and 


graces ſhe poſſeſſed; ſhe was endowed with an'ex- 
quiſite ſenſibility, which turned itſelf entirely to 
love: ſhe had had a number of admirers, and brought 
forth children almoſt every year, with little more 
ſecrecy than an opera-girl ; though, to keep up ap- 
pearances, it was ſaid ſhe was ill, during the fix 
weeks of her confinement; and the whole Court, 


which perfectly underſtood the matter, uſed to ſend 


to inquire after her health. Once ſhe had a Swiſs 


at her gate, who, not being trained to this manage- 


ment, uſed to anſwer, without ceremony, to thoſe 
who came : The Princeſs is as well a as can be expetted, 
ana the child too. 

The fifters of this Princeſs were not more ſcru- 
pulous; M. de Maulevrier-Langeron was the declared 
lover of Mademoiſelle de Sens, and M. de Melun, 
of Mademoiſelle de Clermont.” The laſt-mentioned 
gentleman was killed a hunting in the wood of 
Boulogne, by a fallow-deer. Mademoiſelle de Cler- 
mont was of a very indolent diſpoſition, which 
made the Grand Dutcheſs aſk if this news had 
given her any emotion, 

Mademoiſelle de Charolois was ſuppoſed to be 


fecretly married to a Nobleman of the firſt rank *, 
but whom, on account of that etiquette to which 


the moſt auguſt perſons are ſo abſolutely ſubordinate, 
ſhe could not obtain to have openly declared for 
her huſband. This circumſtance held them both 
in the Cardinal's power, and the hopes of prevail- 


he Prince of Dombes, | 
| | -— jog 


9 
} 
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ing upon kim to obtain the conſent of his Un 
neceſſarily attached them to his party. 
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Mademoiſelle de Charolois was intimately con- 


nected with the Counteſs of Toulouſe, whoſe mar- 


riage, nearly of the ſame kind, being declared, 


ſeemed to intitle her to the fame privilege, at leaſt 


to a toleration, if political views were tao . repug-= 
nant to making jit public, for fear of the canſe- 
quences : though rhefe two Ladies differed from 


each other in many particulars, the firſt being ad- 


dicted to gallantry, and the other a devotee; that the 
one loved riot, ſhew, and noiſy amuſements, and 
the other delighted in the country, in retirement, 
and in calmer pleaſures, yet they agreed perfectly 
in other things. Beſides, intereſt, which forms and 


keeps up fo -many conne&ions, prompted Ma- 


demoiſelle de Charolois to entertain her friendſhip 


with the Counteſs, ſince it enabled her to obtain, 


for herſelf and her creatures, all . out ſha 


aiked of the King. 
Lewis XV. went often pn i at Ramboviller, 


a feat of the Count of Toulouſe, who, ſince his 


marriage, uſed to paſs great part of the year there. 
This delicious retreat was infinitely agreeable to 
him, to relax himſelf from the fatigues of a buſy 
Court — to relieve him from the weight of greatneſs, 
which became cumberous to him as ſoon as he 
felt it and to enable him to lay aſide the Mo- 


narch, In a word, it was an affectionate friend, who - 


came to paſs ſome days in delightful familiarity. with 
is friend: a ſmall company of Ladies and Cour- 
tlers accompanied him, and partook of this in- 


timacy. In the day-time, the fallow- deer, with 
which the ma park abounded, were the un- 
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remitting objects of purſuit. This violent exer- 
ciſe, which was at firſt a mere paſſion with Lewis XV. 
was imperceptibly become neceſſary for his health, 


vhich would have been affected by a ſtagnation of 


humours, and for his mind, which was inclined to 
melancholy. In the evening, he diſſipated himſelf 
at play, and renewed his ſtrength at the table, for 


the indulgences of which, his exerciſe gave hirn the 
higher reliſh. There he was contented, becauſe 


he was free; he was lively, amiable, enlivened the 
converſation, readily fell in with the ſprightlineſs of 


Mademoiſelle : de Charolois, and was pleaſed with 
the witty, refined, and delicate ſallies of the Coun- 


teſs of Toulouſe, who had ſerved as a mother to 
him, who had, in ſome meaſure, brought him for- 


ward in the world, and, by encouraging him to 
rid of his. timidity, had taught him to ſpeak, on 


' ſpeak with propriety ; he was attentive to addreſs 
himſelf to every one, and to put this little Court 


perfectly at eaſe: in a word, as he was himſelf ſa- 
tisfied with the ſeveral gueſts, he ene. to be 
hy gen to them in return, 

We ſhall make mention of one Adee only, 
to give an idea of the familiarity that reigned in 
this ſociety. One of the Ladies, who was with 
child, was ſuddenly ſeized with previous pains, an- 
nouncing an approaching labour. The company 
was alarmed, and, as the Lady could not be con- 


veyed to Paris, a man-midwife was ſent for in great 


haſte. The King was under the greateſt; anxiety. 
© Tn. ſhort,” ſaid his Majeſty, te if the operation 
«preſſes, who will take it upon. him?“ M. de la 


Peyronie, the Firſt Surgeon, anſwered, *I will, Sir 3 
* 1 W delivered women eee well, ſaid 


ict: 7 Mademoiſelle 
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« Mademoiſelle de Charolois, But this buſineſs re- 
ce quires practice, and you have perhaps forgotten.— 


&« Don't be in the leaſt uneaſy, Mademoiſelle,” an- 


ſwered he, rather piqued at a doubt which hurt 
his vanity ; one forgets no more how to take them 
<« out, than how to put them in. Her Highneſs, 


highly incenſed, coloured, and left the room, for 


fear of giving vent to her indignation before the 
King. The Surgeon was ſenſible of the indecency, 
or rather the impudence of his reply, and, notwith- 
ſtanding all his wit, was much embarraſſed, till, 


turning his abaſhed countenance to the King, he 


ſaw him ſmile, which removed his apprehenſions. 
Mademoiſelle de Sens was ſoon prevailed pad 
to laugh at this matter, as well as the King. 
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The Cardinal was without anxiety when he knew | 


the King was at the place we have been mention- 
ing: ſo great was his ſecurity, that, though a par- 
ticular friend of the Count of Toulouſe, yet he de- 
clined making one in theſe parties, on account of 


his age, and the diet he obſerved. But, without be- 


ing preſent at theſe feſtivals, he knew what was | 


going forward there; he knew that in theſe: private 
Journeys, the Princeſſes, availing themſelves of their 
influence with his Majeſty, obtained every thing 
they ſolicited for: but they ſolicited with diſcre- 
tion. No. favour was granted there without his 
being apprized of it: thus he directed even the fa- 
vours of the Monarch, without his ſuſpecting it. 

It was: 1n- theſe ſmall councils. holden at Ram- 
bouillet, between the auguſt perſons aſſembled there, 
and eſpecially under the influences of the Princeſſes; 
that the ſurvivorſhip of the office of Admiral, and of 
that Sewernments belonging to the Count of Tou- 

nu 92 n 
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 louſe, was managed for his. ſon the Duke of Pen- 


Princes of the blood; that the Counteſs of Tou- 
louſe was inceſſantly labouring to promote the for- 
tunes of her children of the firſt bed, the Duke and 
the Marquis of Antin ; that ſhe obtained for them 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed favours; that ſhe prevailed 
at laſt fo as to have one of them recalled from exile, 
who, by an imprudence which his youth could only . 


excuſe, had entered into a plot, the deſign of which, 


was to deſtroy the Prime Minifter ; a crime which 
perſons in his fituation ſeldom forgive. It was in 
theſe private converſations that the diſgrace- of M. 
Chauvelin, then Keeper of the Seals, and Miniſter 
for foreign affairs, was prepared long before. It 
was here, in a word, that Lewis XV. began, as it was 
thought, to diſcloſe his riſing inclination for the 
iex; and, it being apprehended that he would con- 
fault only his eyes and his heart, in raiſing up 
to the rank of favourite ſome young, beautiful, 
and ambitious woman, capable of governing him, 
it was imagined to be moſt expedient for the 
common intereſt, to determine his inclinations in 


_ favour of the Counteſs of Mailli, who was poſſeſſed 


of none of thoſe qualities that were to be feared 
but who was a woman in whom confidence might 
be repoſed, and from whom care was taken to ex- 
fort a promiſe, that ſhe would: confine herſelf to the 
fingle honours of the handkerchief, and would not 
attempt any thing with her Royal lover without 


the concurrence of thoſe perſons whom ſhe knew 
o have the confidence and eſteem of that Prince. 


We ſhall ſucceſſively unfold theſe intrigues, as much 
as __ deſerve : but oy us dwell for 2 moment 


upon 
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upon the beneficent adminiſtration of Cardinal 1732. 
Fleury, who availed himſelf of peace to re- eſtaa⸗ 
bliſn the finances, either by a general and con- 
tinued cecohiomy—which the diſappointed Courtiers 
called parſimony, and ſordid avarice, but which was 
a neceſſary meaſure, for without it, all the others | | 
became uſeleſs or by making commerce and the arts 
flouriſh, which are the real and fruitful nen 1 
the opulence of a State. i 
The circumſtance which proves. that the œco- 
nomy of the Prime Miniſter was enlightened and 
well-judged, is, that he knew how to laviſh his 
money when there was a neceſſity for it, and when 
he foreſaw that the funds, opportunely advanced, 
would produce one hundred fold. As ſoon as he 
came into adminiſtration, he haſtened to concur 
in the re-eſtabliſhment of the city of Saint Mene- 
hould, burnt in 1719. In conſequence of the or- 
ders of the King, which he iſſued witk diſpatch, 
M. Leſcalopier, Intendant of the province of Cham- 
paign, cauſed: the lines of it to be traced, and laid 
the firſt ſtone, in which was put a filver medal, 9 —4 
with an inſcription, to tranſmit to poſterity the 
event, and the name of the Monarch who was the 
founder and henefactor. | 
He iſſued an order from the King, for the . 26 on” 
blimment of fix companies of cadets, compoſed 
each of one hundred Gentlemen, who were to be 
commanded by experienced officers, inſtructed - by 
the ableſt maſters in the military art, and formed 
by them to all the exerciſes ſuitable to Nability. 
Thus he laid the foundation of the Military School, 
ſince aber to this eftabliſhment, which had 
03 | been 
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been ſoon ſuppreſſed by M. de Belleiſle, from 4 


motive of private animoſity. 


Senſible of the importance of the faridices: of the 
officers of the army, and of the neceſſity that the 
rewards given by the King ſhould be exactly paid, 


he cauſed his Majeſty to grant to the Order of 


Saint Louis 76,000 livres * revenue upon the 


Royal treaſure, in increaſe of a fund to ſupply the 


payment of the penſions granted to the Knights of 
that Order. This increaſe of expence was eafily made 
up, by the ſuppreſſion, for the ſecond time, of the 
poſt of Colonel General of French infantry, which 
the Duke of Orleans had refigned on the 3d of 


December 1731. It was the Regent who had re- 


newed this dignity for his ſon. Beſide the ceconomy 
of ſuppreſſing it, the perſon who held it was de- 
prived of an immenſe power, and ſo much the 


more dangerous in the hands of a ſubject, as he 


who is in poſſeſſion of it muſt of courſe be more 


elevated, and nearer to the throne. 


In the ſame year, he eſtabliſhed three peaceable 


camps, all compoſed of cavalry; becauſe theſe pa- 
rades, though expenſive, are neceſſary to form the 
troops to the manoeuvres of war, and to maintain 


them in the practice of them. They were opened 
in the month of July : one upon the Sambre, com- 
manded by the Prince of Tingry; another upon 
the Maaze, by the Count of Belleiſle; and the 
third upon the Saone, under the orders of the 
Duke of Levy, The Duke of Lorraine went, with 
all his Court, to ſee that upon the Maaze ; where the 


Near three thouſand pounds, | 


General 
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* received him as a Sovereign, and in a man- 
ner worthy of him whom he repreſented. 


Although the Cardinal may juſtly be — a | 


having neglected the navy, yet he knew of what uti- 
lity it might be, and employed it with dignity againſt 
the people of Barbary. He ſent out from Toulon a 
ſquadron of thirteen ſail, under the command of 
Commodore Grandpre, This Commander being ar- 
rived before Tripoli, and the people having refuſed 
to give the ſatisfactions required for the inſults com- 
mitted againſt the French trade, he bombarded the 
city, and deſtroyed the greateſt part of it. He re- 
duced theſe pirates, who ſent, the next year a depu- 
tation to implore his Majeſty's pardon-. 

A few years after, he ſent off a ſquadron, command - 
ed by le Bailli de Vetan, which anchored at two 
leagues from Genoa, and ſo, intimidated the Senate, 
that they deputed one of their members to compli 
ment the Commander, and prevent the effects of the 
juſt indignation of the King, by paying the price of 
a French veſſel that had been inſulted ad. burnt by 
a privateer of the Republic. 15 

- The eſtabliſhment of the Council Royal of Com- 
merce, which he ſubſtituted to the mere Council. of 
Commerce, ſettled ſince the year 17 20, is a proof o 
the attention which the Prime Miniſter paid to this 
den of adminiſtration, and the repute he held it 

He ordered that this Council ſhould be holden 

— fortnight, in preſence of his Majeſty, who was 
deſirous of attending himſelf to this important part 
of goyernment. 
tions by water are favourable to trade, and ſaving of 
expence, he had previouſly occaſioned the labours to 
be begun for digging the canal of Picardy; labours 
O4 bs which 
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which have ſince been interrupted, and reſumed by 
the famous Eaurent. After the death of this artiſt, 
this project had again been quitted, though it was 
vpon the point of being completed, and that the 
province was inceſſantly expecting to have enjoyed 
the advantage of it, when war for the third time put 
a ſtop to this uſeful and important enterprize. In 
1728, M. de Maulevrier, Colonel of the regiment of 
Picardy, gave the firſt ſtroke of the piek ar in this 
buſineſs, at the head of his regiment. 

- If by a little act of parſimony natural to 20164 


age, and which is leſs te be attfibuted to the Cardi- 


nal than to the Comptroller General Pelletier Deſ- 


| forts, he ſeemed to thwatt that great eſtabliſhment 


of the Regent's, in x7 19, for the gratuitous edutation 
of youth; if he oppoſed the Juſt claims of the Uni- 
verſity, by retrenching a part of the revenue granted 
to them for this purpoſe, and by cavilling infidiouſly 
updn the treaty made with that body, he repaired 
that injury done to the arts and ſtiences, by fignal | 
marks of protection in other cirtumſtances. We ſhall 
not enter into an enumeration of all the favours he 
beſtowed upon them, which would take up too much 
room in this hiſtory; but ſhall only notice a few 
events, too important to be omitted. 


„ The agreement made with the Univerſity, in 1719, was, that 
on the union of their poſts with the poſts royal, his Majeſty would 
grant in perpetuity to them the twenty-eighth part of the value 
of the general farm of the poſts throughout the kingdom. Since 
that time, although this farm has been conſiderably increaſed, yet 
the Government would never grant to the Body of Arts, any more 
than the ſum collected from the firſt farm. See #he moft humble 
and moſt ri/peAful repreſentations f the e of Parie fo the 
King, i 1755. 


Since 
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Since the year 1721, the King had ordered that 1732. 
ten young French children ſhould be educated, at his 
expence, at the Jeſuits college in Paris, and in- 
ſtructed in the Latin and Oriental tongues, to ſerve 
as interpreters to the Conſuls in the ſea - port towns 
on the Levant. Before the education of theſe chil- 
dren, commonly called Armeniant, the Miniſters and 
ſubjects of his Majeſty were expoſed to the igno- 

_ rance, diſhoneſty, and perfidy of foreign interpreters. 
The Cardinal rendered this, which was merely a po- 
litical eſtabliſhment, a literary one alſo, by forming 
à college at Conſtantinople, where the books of the 
country were to be tranſlated, The tranſlations, to- 
gether with their originals, were depoſited in the 
King's library. In 1729, the Abbe Surin had been 
ſent to Conſtantinople, and over all the Levant, ta 
buy up the ſeveral Greek, Turkiſh, Arabian, or Per- 
ſian manuſcripts he could collect. Thus the library, 
in 1732, was augmented with the ineſtimable trea- 
ſure of ten thouſand manuſcripts. A medal was 
ſtruck to celebrate and record this fact. Six learned 
perſons, or men of diſtinction in the. literary world, 
were moreover attached to this library, that they 
might be continually on the ſearch for books proper 
to increaſe it, each in their reſpective departments. 
The King's garden, ſo famous at this day, attracted 
the attention of the Cardinal: it was he ho deter- 
mined his Majeſty to take particular care of this 
ſpot ; for this purpoſe to put it under the department 
of the pomp tip of State of his houſehold “, , and to 
. — cruſt 
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regiſtered in Parliament in the month of July of the ſame year, | 

Fltabliſhed the Royal Botanic G and at the ſame time united 
the 
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truſt, the firſt time, the direction of it to M. Dufay, a 
man of diſtinguiſhed learning, and member of the 
Academy of Sciences. The garden, which had hi- 
therto been neglected, then began to flouriſh. Con- 
ſiderable expences were made, as much for collecting 
from all ſides a great number of ſimples, plants, and 
foreign ſhrubs, as for the conſtruction of buildings 
and hot-houſes neceſſary to preſerve: them. Soon 
after, a very fine cabinet of natural hiſtory, and two 
herbals, more complete than any that had ever been 
in Europe, excited general admiration. Courſes of 
Botany, Chymiſtry, and Anatomy, were inſtituted 
gratis every year, at which all individuals, deſirous of 
inſtruction in any of theſe ſciences, might aſſiſt; and 
it is in this ſchool that the number of illuſtrious men, 
who have appeared in France | in wenſs: A 
been formed. D bre 

But the circumſtance that will Ander . ae 
tration ever memorable in the hiſtory of the ſciences, 
is the execution of that bold deſign of determining 
the figure of the earth; a point of ſo great importance 
to navigation. In order to effect this, it was neceſ- 
ſary to meaſure a degree of the meridian under the 
Pole, and another under the Equator. The Prime 
_ Miniſter ſpared no expence for this purpoſe; he rea- 
dily followed the impulſe of the Count de Maurepas, 
then Secretary of State for the Marine department, 
who gave him to underſtand that no conjuncture could 
uu be more favourable than the eee for this 


on 33 of it to the 1 of firſt trim; bot! it was 
afterwards ſeparated from it by a declaration, of the 31ſt of March 


1718, and the title of Superintendant was ue to that of _— : 
tendant, | 


project; 
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* that it was only practicable under the reign 
of a Prince, as powerful, and as much reſpected dy 
other Sovereigns, as he was a lover of the ſciences, 
and a patron of commerce. The Aſtronomers, to 
the number of three, deſigned for the South, were 
Meſſ. Bouguer, Godin, and de la Condamine, who ſet 
out the firſt, in 17333 Meſſ. de Maupertuis, Clairault, 
Camus, and le Monnier, ſent to the North, having a 
ſhorter voyage to make, did not ſet out till the year 
1736, and returned in 1737, after having erected at 
Tornea, on the confines of Lapland, by permiſſion. of 
the King of Sweden, a pyramid, as a monument of 
their labours and their-glory. One-year was ſufficient 
for their obſervations, but they were obliged to em- 
ploy another in travelling, and endeavouring to 
ſubdue nature in theſe intioſpitable climates.  _ 

At firſt they ſought for a proper place for their 
operations *: they found none on the borders of the 
gulph of Bothnia: they were obliged to go a great 
way into the inland country; they were forced to re- 
aſcend the river of Tornea, from the city of Torno 


to the north of the gulph, as far as the mountain of 
Kiltes, beyond the Polar circle. They had then to 


preſerve themſelves. from thoſe terrible flies which 
are the terror of the Laplanders, which draw blood 
at every ſting, and which, if a number of them were 


to fix upon a man, would ſoon deſtroy him. They 


infeſted all their proyiſions. The birds of prey like- 


wiſe, which are very numerous and very bold in theſe 


climates, ſometimes carried away the victuals that 
were ſerved up to theſe Academicians, who were like 


| A in the midſt of the harpies. 
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1732. The cataracts of a river were then to be croſſed ; 
bs 1s their way was tobe cut, with hatchet in hand, through 
| an immenſe foreſt, which obſtructed their paſſage, and 
prevented their operations. The mountains were all 
to be climbed; the tops of them were all to be 
| cleared of the birch) fir, and other trees that con- 
cealed them from ſight; higher edifices were to be 
6 raiſed upon their tops, with ſignals fit to be ſeen at 
| the diſtance of ſeveral leagues, in order to determine 
the neceſſary triangles. - A bafis was to be fixed, ca- 
pable of being meaſured, upon a river frozen over, 
and covered ſeveral feet thick with a fine dry ſnow, 
like ſmall ſand, which lipped under the feet, and 
concealed from the eye precipices which Ng have 
buried any one under it. 

It was alſo neceſſary to ſupport a a of cold id 
exquiſite and intenſe, that the inhabitants of the 
country, though accuſtomed to it's ſharpneſs, ſome- 

times loſe an arm or a leg by it. Brandy was the 
only liquor that did not freeze there. If the veſſel 
out of which they drank it, was held cloſe to the lips, 
the cold uſed to fix it there, and it was neceſſary to 
tear the lips to pull them aſunder, 5 
Nothing diſcouraged the Academicians. They 
each of them made their reſpective obſervations in 
private, which all coincided with a degree of preci- 
ſion that determined their accuracy. After all theſe 
attentions, troubles, and labours, they were ſhip- 
wrecked on the gulph of Bothnia, and were near 
loling their lives, and the fruits of this ny winged 
and laborious undertaking, ; 
The Academicians who went'to Pers; experienced 
| Rill greater obſtacles : : they reckoned that they 
9 | ſhould 
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ſhould not ſtay above four years out of their coun- 
try, but they were obliged to remain abroad ten years. 
The inhabitants ſeemed to act in concert with nature, 
to thwart and to torment them. They were accom- 
panied by M. de Juſſieu, a botaniſt ; M. de Senier- 
gues, a ſurgeon; M. Hugo, a watchmaker, and mathe- 
matical inftrument-maker; M. Verguin, draughtſman 


for the plans and charts, and M. de Morainville, 


draughtſman for the natural hiſtory. 

They had recommendations from the King of 
France to all the Governors of foreign places, and 
paſſports from the King of Spain. They were pro- 
vided with money and bills of exchange. In a word, 
every thing that can inſure the ſucceſs of a voyage, 
and make it uſeful and convenient, had been at- 
tended to and prepared. _ 

After a long, troubleſome, and perilous voyage, 
M. de la Condamine did, in ſome meaſure, firſt take 
poſſeſſion of the country in the name of the ſciences. 
He engraved upon the rock of Palmar the following 
inſcription in Latin: I has been found by aſtronomical 
obſervations, that this promontory is ſituated under 
the Equator. This prelude is followed by freſh diffi- 
eulties to get to Quito, and the reader will be fright- 
ened at the bare recital of them, independent of their 
fatigues, which nothing could equal but their pa- 
tierce, The money of the Academicians now be- 
gan to fail; they were obliged to raiſe ſome upon 
their effects, and they were accuſed of ſmuggling, 
for having ſold their ſhirts; upon which an action 
was brought againſt them. They at laſt ſucceeded 
ſo far as to eſtabliſh their ſignals upon the tops or 
upon the inclination of thirty nine mountains, in an 
le extent 
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extent of fourſcore leagues, having begun a little oi 
chis ſide the Equator, and ended e degrees on the 
other ſide of it. 

The ſeries of their ingen er from Cibs- 
raurow, to the north of Quito, as or os n to 
the ſouth of Cuenga. 

Their labours were not yet diſhed, when, as they 
were aſſiſting at a bull- fight, the populace roſeup againſt 
them, threatening to deſtroy them. M. Seniergues 
alone, conjecturing the cauſe of this tumult, put 
himſelf in a poſture of defence; he checked, for a 
moment, theſe furious people, and at firſt drove them 
back; but continuing ſtill to reſiſt them with intre- 
pidity, he fell, pierced with wounds, at the feet of 
the Academicians, who carried him off, covered with 
blood, while they at the ſame time defended them- 
ſelves againſt theſe unforeſeen hoſtilities; 

Love was the cauſe of this outrage. A Peruvian, 
= was jealous of Seniergues, had reſolved to have 
him aſſaſſinated, and ſucceeded but too well. Senier- 
gues died in the arms of M. de la Condamine, charg- 
ing him to take care to have him avenged. _ 

This was a freſh action the Academicians had to 
uphold. It laſted three years. The author of the 
murder was condemned to exile ; he did not, how- 
ever, quit the country, but turned prieſt. 

Before their departure, they had a third action to 
maintain. This was on account of the two pyra- 
mids they wiſhed to erect at the two extremities of 
the baſis, accurately meaſured upon the land itſelf, to 
ſerve as the foundation for all their calculations. 
Theſe pyramids would afterwards have furniſhed 
them an caly and {ure method of verifying their ob- 

ſervations; 
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ſervations ; ſo that this was rather an object of utility 
than of vanity. Some Spanith officers took umbrage 


at the inſcription, in which mention was made of the 
King of France, and oppoſed it. M. de la Conda- 


mine, in the name of his colleagues, carried this 
point: the two pyramids were raiſed, but have 


been demoliſhed ſince the departure of the Acade- 


micians. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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given ſufficient, proofs of their zeal. for your 
R. H. to hope that you will not deprive them of 
their honours; honours which they; have been in 
_ poſſeſſion. of for ſo many centuries. If the Peers of 
France had looked upon theſe diſtinctions as recent 
uſurpations, and as attacks made upon their dignity, 
would they have neglected to complain of them in 
1664 Would they not have endeavoured to deſtroy 
them, at a time when the late King appeared to be 
in no a faden diſpoſition towards * lime +. 
ov WB. e no; hes, - 
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: when, 1 in compliance with their 1 1mportunate clamours, 


a order of voting was ſubverted? Fheir 

filence is a convincing proof of the novelty of their 
pretentions ; which have no other ſource than in the 
pride of the Duke d'Uzes, who, from a haughty ca- 
price, would net take off his hat at the time of giv- 
ing his vote. And what they now take upon them 


to call an interruption, which defeats the preſcriptive 


right, is the only foundation of their chimerical idea. 
In their eagerneſs. to avail themſelves of the moſt 


trifling opportunities, they wiſhed to take advantage 


of this attempt of the Duke d'Uzes; they exerted 
all their intereſt to have jt approved and authorized 
by his Majeſty, But that wiſe Prince readily under- 
ſtood that an infringement of the dignity of thoſe 


perſons who had the honour of- repreſenting him, 
was; a diminution: of his own; he therefore forbad 


ſuch attempts for the future, under pain of his dif- 
pleaſure, and of exemplary puniſhment. 

The Peers ſnould call to mind what the Parlia- 
ment has done in their favour ſinee theſe few years 
paſt: they uſed to preſent t chemſelves in the ſame 


place with the Seneſchals in order to take their 


oaths, and were admitted upon the footing of 


Counſellors of a Sovereign Court. But this title 


which formerly the Princes of the blood, and the 
Dukes of Guiſe, in their greateſt ſplendor, would 
not have diſdained — hurting the pride of our modern 
Peers, the Parliament readily agreed to the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of it; and, by an eaſy condeſcenſion, of which 
the Firſt Prefident: Harlay was the principal mover, 
*they relaxed upon. this point; which ſtrongly marked 


that ſuperiority of the Prefidents, they now call in 


queſtion with ſo much aerimony. Their unbounded 
ambition 


APPEND IX. 
ambition has not been ſatisfied with an adyantage 


which they owe to the moderation of Parliament. 


As one pretention with them begets more, and one 
favour granted 1s a foundation for aſking a ſecond, 
they entertained a thought of being elected in the 
ſame manner as the Preſidents; and, expecting to find 
an entire compliance i in a Magiſtrate, much attached 
to the Court, they applied themſelves. to our Firſt 
Preſident *, and imagined that he would readily fide 
with them in the affair of the hat. Bur they could 
neither ſeduce him by. their flattery, nor intimidate 
him by their threats, the ſhameful effects of which 
have been ſince but too apparent, He maintained 
the honour of the Company with ſo much zcal and 
ſteadineſs, that, notwithſtanding the preſſing ſolicita- 
tions of the Peers to. the late King, he obtained a 
promiſe- from his Majeſty, that he would not give 
any deciſion. 

The hopes of the Peers were then turned towards 
your R. H.; they offered you their ſervices, when the 
King, whoſe death was ſhortly expected, and unavoid- 
able, and whoſe intentions were not known, ſhould 
be expired. But they would not engage nor declare 


themſelves for your R. H. unleſs they received af- 


ſurances that you would favour their pretentions; 
and they gave your R. H. to underſtand, that with- 


out thoſe conditions you were not 8 depend 1 


„ 
Your R. H. will pleaſe to give a moment's atten- 
tion to the difference of the proceedihg between che 
Parliament and the Peers. Our zeal alone Has 
prompted us to ſerve you. We extorted no Pro: 
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miſe. Our ſuffrages had already inſured the Regency 
to you, before the Peers were intitled to vote. For 
we do not imagine they, would ſeriquſly maintain, 
that they have the right of diſpoſing of the Regency, 
and even of the kingdom, in caſe of a diſputed ſuc- 
ceſſion, though they have been hardy enough to pro- 
pagate ſuch an idea, and to infinuate it in their me- 
morial of 1664. Upon, what ground can they ſup- 
port the pretention ? Is it becauſe their aggregate 
body is compoſed of the three Eſtates of the King- 
dom? Or becauſe they conſider themſelves as the 
ſucceſſors of the Dukes of Burgundy, Guiegne, and 
Normandy ? Your R. H. has 0 not forgotten 


that the Preſident de Maiſon has been ſeveral times 


commiſſioned by you, to aſſure the Parliament, that 
they might depend 1 upon the honour of your protec- 
tion; and that, far from diminiſhing their preroga- 
tives, you would rather increaſe them, whenever the 
adminiſtration of the kingdom. ſhould be placed in 
your hands. And what doe the Parliament aſk at 
preſent of your ] R. H. but meerly the favour of leav- 
ing them in the quiet poſſeſſion, of their privileges? ? 
We are far from pretending to call in queſtion your 


Tight of judging theſe kinds of diſputes ; and if one 


of our moſt illuſtrious Magiſtrates has ſaid in your 
R. H. r preſence, that the deciſion belonged to the 
King, i it was not ſo much from any doubt he had of 


your authority, as to ſuggeſt to you a ſpecious pre- 


tence for leaving t the matter undecided till the Ning; $ 
majority. 
* it not ſtrange, 1 to gratify their vanity, the 
Peers, who are but a portion of the Parliament, 


ſhould make this diſturbance, in it, at a time when 


OMteprearett harmony opght to ſubſiſt between all the 
bodies, 
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bodies, and when they ought all to conrur with una= 
nimity in the preſervation of peace? If they were 


well affected towards your R. H. would they expoſe 
you to the hazard of a deciſion, the conſequences of 
which might be dangerous? Your R. H. is not un- 
acquainted with the degree of conſideration which 
the Parliament enjoys in the capital, and throughout 
the whole kingdom of France; what weight their au- 


thority carries in the moſt important affairs of the 
State; and what influence their example has on the 
other Parliaments. In vain would the Peers make 


themſelves appear formidable; is it on account of 


their wealth? Moſt of them have not ſo much as was 


neceſſary to conſtitute a Roman Knight, and they 
maintain themſelves only by forming unſuitable al- 
liances. Are they to be feared for their proweſs? 
Contented with the dignities of peace, they ſet no 
great value upon military employments; and, except- 
ing a ſmall number of them, they are in general bad 
ſoldiers, and have given ſo few ſpecimens of their 


valour, that one would imagine the adminiſtration 
of juſtice ſeemed more congenial to them. 


But, they might, perbaps, engage the Nobility to 
ſide with them? It is known they have : diſguſted 
them, by their ridiculous haughtineſs, on every oc- 
caſion, and particularly in inſiſting, that they ſhould 


follow them on the day of the King's deceaſe, or 


that they ſhould walk as a diſtinct and ſeparate body. 
So contagious is the air of Peerage, that even the 
Archbiſhop Duke of Rheims, whoſe dignity 1 is tran- 
ſitory, was not aſhamed of engaging in ſo odious a 
plan; thus ſacrificing to a momentary honour, the 


intereſts of the Nobility, for whom his attachment, | 
in Se was well known. 
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But it is not the diſtinction of the Preſidents à 
Mortier that irritates them; their ambition has 
higher views: and, not daring openly to equal them- 


ſelves to the Princes of the Blood, they endeavour to 


diminiſn the honours and prerogatives which make 
ſo great a difference between them, anden 
the conformity of dignities. 


Nothing can oblige your R. H. to give a deciſion 


upon this queſtion. Can the Peers have any cauſe 


of complaint, if you leave things in the ſame ſituation 


they have always been? And would it not be de- 
grading to the Parliament, to deprive them of the 


Honours with which our Kings have thought fit to 


grace the perſons who were to repreſent them ? The 
annulling of the act of the 27th of September, which 
is merely a precaution of police, to prevent thoſe 
commotions the Peers intended to excite on the day 
of the declaration of the Regency, has already ſuf- 


_ Keiently diſguſted the Parliament, without increaſing, 


by new mortifications, their juſt cauſes of com- 


| pag 


- Yet, if your R. H. were deewickftanding iter 
mined to judge this m tter (a ſuppoſition not con- 
ſiſtent with true policy) it can only be reſpecting 
titles or poſſeſſion. The Peers cannot but acknow- 
ledge that cuſtom is againſt them, ſince they oppoſe 
it; and if they have any titles, let them produce 
them, we will anticipate your R. H. 's ſentence, and 
condemn ourſelves. But our poſſeſſion 3 is not only 
certain, and from time immemorial, it is alſo atteſted 


in our archives, and the nature of it is eſtabliſhed 


by thoſe permanent memarials. Will any one ven- 
ture to attack the authority of theſe ſolid foundations 
gi 01.5 $62987=-gf 
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of publie ſecurity, anmmmmeen 
of our Kings? 


Formerly the Peers had ho ether prrrogatives bur 
thoſe. which were enjoyed by all perſons poſſeſſed of 
Noble fiefs; they were both admitted, in the moving 
Parliaments which followed the Court, to deliberate 
on affairs of State, and adminiſter juſtice to indivi- 
duals. The general aſſemblies were commonly tu- 
multuous; the Kings were by no means maſters of 
the deliberations taken in them; the Judges were 
moſtly, either entirely ignorant, or at leaſt had very 


little knowledge of the common or of the ſtature 
| law; and the een were pg to great in- 


juſtice. 


Philip the Fair, finding n abſolutely eeyt to 
change the form of theſe Parliaments, gave them a 


fixed reſidence, and ſettled the time and the place of 
the meeting of their aſſemblies, for the convenience of 
the ſubjects, and the ſpeedy adminiſtration of juſtice. 


The Parliament of Paris was compoſed, one half of 
Clergy, and the other of Laity, who were named by 
the King at the opening of their ſeſſion. Two Pre- 
lates and two Noblemen were commiſſioned to pre- 
ſide. But who were thoſe named by che Dauphin 
Charles, during the captivity of King John? The 
Count of Evreux, and the Count of Burgundy. The 


twelve Peers were admitted into Parliament, as 


honorary and perpetual Counſellors by their rank 
of Peerage ; the Counſellors, on the contrary, 
were choſen by the King ; who changed them at his 
pleaſure, ' that theſe proud vaſſals might be ſenſible 


of the power of the Sovereign, Philip the Fair gave 


the precedency over them to the Preſidents, as re- 
preſentatives of their ſovereign Maſter, in the admi- 


Ween of juſtice ; and the number of Preſidents 
being 
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being afterwards increaſed, the laſt appointed took 
place by the ſame title as the firſt, above the Peers: 
which is a certain proof that an increaſe of the num- 
ber of Preſidents does not prevent their unity, and 
indiviſibility with regard to the repreſentation, and 
the honours inſeparably attached to it. 

Thoſe powerful Princes would, no doubt, have hen 
offended at ſeeing ſo many perſons placed above 


them, if they had not conſidered the whole body of 


them as making one Chief : they ſuffered, without 


murmuring, the ordinary Counſellors to have a 


kind of ſuperiority over the honorary ones ; and it is 
to mark this prerogative, that a Counſellor cloſes the 
Bench of Peers to this day. | 
As the Peers make a part of the Parliament, and 
as the cauſes which concern them are tried in that 


Court, it has ſometimes been called, very impro- 


perly, The Court of Peers. But it is in fact the King's 
Court, where juſtice is adminiſtered in his name; and 
in which the Peers ſit. It is true, that they have a 
ſeat in other Parliaments; but this is only as ho- 
norary Counſellors: and the ſame honour is granted 
to the Counſellors of the Grand Chamber, as a mark 
of reſpect to the ſuperior Parliament. 

Have the Eccleſiaſtical Peers, who piqued them- 
ſelves ſo much upon. being the moſt ancient Peers of 
the Kingdom, and whom we hear continvally re- 
gretting the precedence they have over the Princes of 


the blood, any further diſtinction in Parliament, 
than meerly the ſitting above the Dean, in the ſame 
manner as the other Biſhops, who are admitted by 


the prerogative of their ſees ? Theſe Prelates are, like 
them, honorary Counſellors ; like them, they are not 
2dmitted before they have taken the oaths. Nei- 
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ther of them are. Counſellors. by birth, their right 


being ſuſpended till their reception. And as this 
law is common to the Lay Peers, what reaſon can 
they allege for the new difficulty they have ſtarted 


with regard to the Duke of Richelieu, and for ar- 


reſting the courſe of juſtice, in the execution of the 
wiſeſt and moſt important of all edicts? | 
In a word, the ſons and grandſons of France * 
without the leaſt ſcruple, the Preſidents ſeated above 
them. Even the Dauphin, the moſt perfect image 
of Royalty, who with one hand touches the Crown, 
while he lowers the other to the earth, in token of 
ſubjection; the Dauphin himſelf cannot, without 
an expreſs commiſſion from the King, take place of 


the Preſidents. And at the time when the Princes of 


the blood were only conſidered as Noblemen de- 
ſcended from the Royal Family, and as Peers hold- 
ing fiefs, the Firſt Preſident did not ſalute them in 
aſking their votes. It is only ſince Henry III. de- 
clared them Peers by birth, that he uncovers him- 
felf when he calls upon them for their ſuffrage. 
And the Peers, theſe modern Peers, exclaim againſt 
an honour attached to the dignity of Preſident, jealous, 
without doubr, of that which Princes of the Blood 
enjoy. | 

Hiſtory acquaints us, that when the Chancellor 
de Rochefort went, in the year 1509, in the 
name of Lewis XII. to receive the homage of Philip 
Archduke of Auſtria, for the counties of Flanders, 
Artois, and Charolois—he took the precedency of him 
from the moment of his arrival in the town of Arras, 
which was appointed for that ceremony. He re- 
mained ſeated, and with his hat on, when the Prince 
F himſelf to take the oath of allegiance. The 
\ Preſidents, 
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Preſidents, who repreſent the King, i in a ſituation no 
leſs exalted, would, no doubt; have a right not to 
ſalute the Peers When they enter the Grand Chamber 
to come to their places; and, ſince the Peers, on ac- 
count of a few limited honours which they enjoy at 


Court, have imagined that they could oblige the 


Nobility to follow them, with much more reaſon 
might the Preſidents, who are above them in Par- 


liament, require precedency of them in every other 


tuation, if they were as reſtleſs and as turbulent 
their diſpoſition. 
The Greeks and the Romans, thoſe warlike na- 
ions, preferred the gown to the ſword, becauſe force 
only the ſupport of juſtice, and is only to be con- 
ſidered ſo long as it retains that characteriſtic. The 
Republics of Venice, Holland, and Genoa, ſtill con- 
duct themſelves according to theſe maxims. Vet 
theſe Gentlemen, who, on every trifling buſineſs, are 
ready to fly for ſhelter to the protection of the law, 
affect to hold it in contemft. 
If the Parliament, which, at it's firſt inſtitution, 
was only filled by Nobles, has ſince, through cor- 
ruption, been open to the dregs of the people, ſuch 
a mixture does not tarniſh the luſtre of the profeſſion; 
and the body of Peers, which have been much more 
diſgraced, has no right to reproach us with it. 
There is but one ſort of Nobility: it is indeed ac- 
quired by different means; by military employments, 
and by thoſe of the Magiſtracy. But their rights 
and prerogatives are the ſame. The robe is not leſs 
illuſtrious than the ſword. The Chancellors, and 
the Keepers of the Seals, are equal to the Conſtables, 
and Marſhals of France; the e a Mortier, to 
1.6 
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the Dukes and Peers, who, like them, give way wich- 
out oppoſition to the Chief of the Magiſtracy. 

But if we are to come to the inveſtigation offami- 
lies, we ſhall not be afraid to aver, that there are 
families in the Parliament, ſuperior to thoſe of the 
Peers. We do not, indeed, think ourſelves obliged 
to give credit to their fabulous genealogy, adopted 
by the too credulous Dufourny“; and, without en- 
tering into too great a detail on that fubject, it will 
not be improper here to give your R. H. a 
ſummary, at leaſt, but faithful account of the origin 
of ſeveral Dukes. Tour Highneſs will afterwards 


be able to judge whether, in favour of ſuch people, 


it is juſt to abaſe the firſt Company of the W 
2 whether they do wiſely in attacking it. 
We preſerve in our Court the documents of en- 
dbl the two firſt Dukes. SGerault Baſter Was 
ennobled by the Biſhop of Valence, in 1304. He 
was ſon to John Baſtet, apothecary at Viviers ; who, 
| according to the ſame regiſter, bought the eſtate of 
Croffbb, in r30o, of the heirs of that houſe. | 


Nicholas de la Tremouille, whoſe entertaining genius 


obtained him the favour of Charles V. was ennobled 
by letters parent in 1375. A torrent of wealth and 
honours ſoon ſwelled this little ſpring into a Oy 
ſtream. 

Maximilian de Bethune is treated like a man'of no 
kind of note, by Marſhal Tavannes, in his Memoirs: 
His father, John de Bethune, was an adventurer; who 
gave out that he came from Scotland: he was called 
Betnon, agreeable to the foreign pronunciation. 


* Auditor of Accounts, author of the Nobiliare ebe 
+ Real name of the Dukes 4'Uzes, 


The 
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The additions to the memoirs of Caſtelnau, hint al 
the uncertainty of his origin, by ſaying that the 
Bethunes of Scotland ſprang from the Bethunes of 
Flanders. John de Bethune debauched Jane de 
-Melun, daughter of the Lord of Roſni, and married 
her. Andrew Ducheſne has ſince made them de- 
ſcendants from the Bethunes of F lapders, and Was 
well rewarded for it. 
Tuuines, Brantes, and Cadenet, u were hs broke, ; 
— had but one cloak, which they wore by turns, 
when they went to the Louvre. Their father, Ho- 
.nore Albert, was an advocate at Mornas, a ſmall 
town of the county, where lawyers rank with No- 
bility. Never was fortune ſo great, nor ſo rapid. 
Charles Albert was, made Duke de Luines and Con- 
ſtable: Brantes, whe had pleaded as an advocate, 
obtained the title of Duke of Luxembourg by mar- 
riage: and Cadenet was created Duke de Chaulnes. 
They are now made to delcend from the Albertis of 
At | + 07 4 
The Coſſe Briſucs ar are e very + Barn * not very 
ancient. They once pretended to be deſcendants 
from the Coſſẽs of. Italy, as may be ſeen in the ad- 
ditions of Caſtelnau; at preſent they chooſe to owe 
their origin to a family of Coffs, in the ee of 
Maine. 
_ "Rene Vignerot F, domeſtic and player on the jute 
to Cardinal Richelieu, ſerved him with ſo gh 
. dexterity in his pleaſures, that he conſented to 
him his ſiſter, who had fallen in love with him. 47 
afterwards obtained for him the ſucceſſion to his 


Their true name is, Albert. 
+ Real name of the Dukes of 8 
dukedom 


b 
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_ dignity; W 0 himſelf the anceſtor of the m 
poſterity of La Rocbefoucauli Row, c. 
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dukedom of Richelieu. Vigneror' 5 e Tecond 
huſband was a falcone. (2 

The Duke de St. Simon's fortune A nobility are 
ſo recent, that every body is acquainted with them. 
One of his couſins was almoſt within our day groom to 
Madame de Schomberg. The reſemblance of the 
arms of la Vacguerie, which this family quarters with 
thoſe of Vermandois, gavę him occaſion to ſay, that he 
claims his deſcent from à Princeſs of that houſe. In 


fact, the vanity of this petty Duke is carried to ſuch 


an exceſs of folly; that in his genealogy, he makes a 
citizen, called le Boſſu, who was Judge of Mayenne, 
and married the heirefs of the elder n of his 
family, deſcend from the houſe of Boſſu. | 
—— Vert, the carcaſe-butcher, 1 be gray 


AY: 


The Neuville-Villeroys are deſcended: goa Pl Ai. 
monger, clerk of the kitchen to Francis I. He is 


mentioned in that quality, in the Chamber of Ac- 


counts. His ſon, Regiſter of the Hotel de Ville, was 
Provoſt of Merchants, and father to Nicholas de 
Neuville, Uſher; and Secretary of State. The ſtate- 
lineſs of Marſhal Villeroy can ata. a 
Itſelf to ſo Nender einn 1 OP” , 
The d Eſerces are ennobled only within 250 OR 
The Cardinal q Eftries, after much trouble, _ not 


| been able to trace any thing farther. 


The Boulainvilliers, Boufflers, and Tissen 150 
years ago were not known farther than the limits 


of their villages. 


The Grammonts have at laſt ſettled their arms, ME” 


_ derive them from the houſe: of Aue. The Count de 


Grammont 
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Grammont aſked: the Marſhal one day what arms 
they ſhould bear that year. They owe their riſe to 
Cori ſanda Dandeuin, their grandmother, miſtreſs to 
— IV. and ſince, to the alliance af the Marſhal | 

The Noailles are deſcended from 2 forvant. of Peter 
Reger, Count de Beaufort, Viſcount de Turenne, who 
ennobled them, and made a fief of a little corner 
of the Noailles eſtate, where that ſervant was born, 
The Montmorins are in poſſeſſion of the title, which 
they would never give up to the Nuke of Bouillon 


during their quarrel. Pe Noailles Biſhop of Acqs, 


in the year 1.556, bought a part of the eſtate of 
Noailles from the Lignerat family, and in the year 
1559 he purchaſed the remainder of the eſtate and 
the caſtle. The family af Muntmonix ſtill preſerve a 
piece of tapaſtrx, in chich one of the Neu es family 
is ſeen putting diſhes upon the table... = Rock of 
this arragant family was. very low. 

Charles de le Parte“, Marſhal 4 Pp Meilleraye 
father of the late Duke of Mazariu, was ſon to a fa- 
mous advocate in this Parliament, whoſe father was 
an apothecary at Partenai. This Marfhal, whoſe 
mother was aunt. to the Cardinal af Richelieu, owed 
his fortune afterwards. to him. 

The Duke of Harcourt is — 1 a baſtard 
ſon of a Biſhop of Bayeux. Jobn d Harcourt Beuvron 
was Viſcount or Judge of Caen in 1554. His ſon 
was choſen, with ſome more citizens children, to ſtrew 
flowers before Henry IV. at his public entry in that 
city, as is atteſted in the book of the: antiquities f 


| Caen. 


1 Real name ; of the Dukes of Mazaria 
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The Duke 4 Epernon. Rouillac, a famous oats 
giſt, has informed us, that the Pardaillans Monteſpan, 


deſcended from a baſtard of a Canon of Leytour, in 
_ Gaſcony:. - 


Cantien 4 Villars, Regiſter of Condi in 14865 
as well as his father Claude de Villars. His nephew 
enjoyed the letters de Nobleſſe he had obtained; and, 
after having been a country farmer, Was s reſtoted on 
the 16th of February 1586. 1 

The Potiers, Dukes de Geſvres, and a Trimes; ard 
deſcended from members come from the Parliament, 
and thoſe not of the beſt families. Other houſes have 
had employments there. One Jobn de Mailli was 


Counſellor in the Court under Charles VI. 


The Clermont Tonnerres were only Counſellors of the 
Dauphin de Viennois; and as to the other Clermonts, 
among whom is the Biſhop de Laon, what were 
they before the marriage of Francis de Chatte, with 


the widow of one Polignac, whoſe ſervant he had 


been ? 

Such, Sir, is the extraction of a conſiderable part 
of the Peers of the realm; but neither among theſe, 
nor among the others whom we do not name here, is 


there any one, without exception, who, has not ſome - 


alliance with the robe; and they have frequently 
allied themſelves with the Ioweſt part of the pro- 
feſſion; for we do not pretend to deny, that we have 


among us ſeveral claſſes, which we diftinguiſh by the 


title of the great, che middle, 2 and the lower order of 
the robe. 


* \Name of the Dukes d·Epernon, now extinct. 
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It is nevertheleſs theſe people who compare them- 
ſelves to the Dukes of Burgundy, of Guyenne, and of 
Normandy; and to the Counts of Flanders, of Cham- 
paign, and of Toulouſe, It 1s theſe people who are 
caballing to reduce the legitimated Princes of the 
Blood to the rank of their peerage, who, not con- 
tented with treating the Parliament with contempt, 
would make the Nobility give place to them, expect 
from them the title of Monſeigueur in their letters, 
refuſing them the right hand at their houſes, and 
would even obtain diſtin&ions, hitherto unheard of, 


and refuſe *; to meaſure their ſwords with Gentle- 


tlemen. In a word, it is theſe people, who, forget- 
ting that they compoſe a part of the Parliament, 
dare to'rank among the commonalty this Company, 
the moſt auguſt in the kingdom. 


1 8 Pos Tree TILL THE KING'S MAJORITY. 


Ne III. 


Account of the General Aſſembly of the Proprietors of 


the Weſtern Company, and the India Company united 
to it. (Of the goth of December 1719.) 


. \ 


N the year 1719, on the zoth day of December in 
the morning, in the General Aſſembly of the Weſtern 
and India Companies, convoked by public notice, in 
obſervance of the article XLII. of the letters patent for 


1 perhaps from other motives, but thoſe of vanity. 
+ Sentence of the Duke of Orleans. t 
tne 
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the eſtabliſhment of the ſaid Weſtern Company, and ; 
of the article of the edict ſignifying the coalition of 


the ſaid Company with the India Company; in 
which aſſembly, holden in the upper gallery of the 
hotel of the Bank Royal, were preſent his R. H. the 
Duke of Orleans; his R: H. the Duke of Chartres; 
his R. H. the Duke of Bourbon, Princes of the 


Blood, and other great and diſtinguiſhed perſons of 
the kingdom ; as 2 M. Law, Director General of 
the ſaid Company, and of the ſaid Bank Royal; the 
thirty private Directors of the faid India Company; 


and of the affairs appertaining to it; and the propri- 
etors themſelves, to the number of more than two 
thouſand. —Afrer the Princes of the Blood and the 
Nobles had taken their ſeats, M. Corneau, pleader in 
the Council, and of the ſaid Directors of the India 
Company, ſaluted his R. H. the Regent, and in the 
name of the ſaid Directors ſpoke as follows: 


ce eee 


© The general Proprietors of the Weſtern 9 
& India Companies, convoked by the conſent of 
te your R. H. for the obſervance of the article XLII. 
te of the letters patent for the eſtabliſhment of the 
Weſtern Company, and of the article of the edict of 
coalition that hath been made between that and the 
India Company, has two principal objects in view. 
« The one is, to communicate to the Proprietors 
what hath been done by the Directors for and in 
the name of the Company ſince the laſt meeting, 
* 1n order that the ſame may be ratified and approved 
ce of by the Proprietors. : 

<« The other is, to preſent to the Proprietors the 
* balance of the — and diſburſements, in order 
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to certify the produce that is to form the dividend 
of the ſhares. 

e With regard to the firſt point, the Directors 
are able to ſatisfy the Proprietors, by expoſing to 
them all that has been done for and in the name 
of the Company ſince the laſt general meeting. 
© But with regard to the balance of receipts and 


diſburſements, it has not been poſſible for the Di- 


rectors to fettle and draw it out, conſidering the 
great number of affairs that have been joined to 
thoſe of the Company, and truſted to the care of 
the Directors; which hath ſcarce left them time 
ſufficient to ſettle the neceſſary 3 for a 
prudent adminiſtration. 

© In fact, to eſtabliſh the Colonies of dies 
to ſend off the ſhips laden with rich cargoes to 


the Indies, to reanimate the commerce with Afri- 


ca and the northern countries, to cftabliſh the 
adminiſtration of the Farms General, to treat with 
his Majeſty for the alienation of ſtriking the 
coin for nine years and for the refining, to ad- 
miniſter the general receipts of twenty generalities 
in the kingdom and of the countries where States 
are holden, to offer to lend to his Majeſty fifteen 
hundred millions of livres ® to be employed to- 
wards the diſcharge of the national debt, to deliver 


to the public one hundred and fifty millions + of 


new ſhares ; all theſe affairs, which were intruſted 
to the care of the Directors, furniſh ſo many evi- 
dent reaſons which have not permitted them to 
form their general balance to preſent 1 it do che Pro- 
« prietors at this meeting. | 


* Sixty-two millions five undead FRI ER | 


r Sir millions two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. 
5 « Nevertheleſs, 


APP END FX 
“ Nevertheleſs, although the balance cannot be 
ſettled, and the produce ſtated, the Proprietors 
« may be aſſured that every thing paſſes for the 
good and advantage of the Company; that the 
&* colonies of Louiſiana are going on proſperouſly z 
“that the trade to India, and that to Africa, and to 
*© the north, are aſſuming new vigour ; that the 
e produce of the Farms General is viſibly increaſing; 
that there will be very conſiderable profits ariſing 
c from the adminiftration and ſtriking of the coin, 
* and from the refining of the materials; that the 
Company wiſh to ceconomize the expences of tax- 
© ations, and of the emoluments given to the Re- 
e ceivers General of Finance, ſo that the dividend of 
the old ſhares of the Weſtern Company might be 


e fixed at preſent at the proportion of 40 per cent. 


* and a like dividend for the hundred and fifty mil- 

lions of the new ſhares in the India Company.“ 
The Regent interrupted the ſpeaker in this 

place, and ſaid, that the whole of the old and new 


actions conſiſting of 300 millions“, it was there- 


fore 120 millions that were to be diſtributed to. 


the Proprietors in the year 17 20, 


M. Law faid, Yes, Monſtignear, and added, that 


the new Proprietors could not partake of this divi- 
dend till after the complete payment of their ſub- 
ſcriptions, that is to ſay, in the month of July 17 203 
unleſs they choſe rather to fulfil their ſubſcriptions 
at preſent ; which he thought equitable to leave to 
their option: He added likewiſe, that a dividend of 


15 © Twelve millions hve hundred chouſan DAG. ; N 
= :. 


+ Five millions, 
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4 per cent. ſhould be given to the new ſhares far 
the year 1718, and as much for the year 1719. 
The Regent reſumed the diſcourſe, and ſaid, that 


this muſt. be by a retroactive effect, ſince the ſub- 
ſcriptions had not been delivered in till. the end of 


1719. M. Law anſwered, Yes, Monſeigneur ; and 
the Aſſembly applauded by Wee of hands. 


Afterwards, a known Proprietor, who was near the 
table of the Aſſembly, demanded permiſſion to ſpeak 
—which being granted him, he aſked, if the new 
Proprietors, who ſhould fulfil from that time their 
ſubſcriptions in one ſingle payment, would not be 
treated more favourably than thoſe who ſhould only 
fulfil their payments in the month of July, and if the 
firſt would not have ſome preference? f 

The Regent did him the honour to anſwer him, 
and ſaid; that it was not poſſible to grant any pre- 
ference to the moſt active, becauſe it was neceſſary 
that the lot of all the Proprietors ſhould be equal, 
and that nothing could be given to ſome without 
deducting from the others, 


M. Law added, that thoſe Proprietors 2 ſhould 


make good their ſubſcriptions immediately, would 


have an evident advantage, inaſmuch as they would 
receive 20 per cent. for their ſhares during the firſt 
ſix months; whereas the Proprietors who ſhould not 
complete their payments till the month of July, 
would not be intitled to any benefit till the laſt ſix 
months in the year. The Company did not 1 
this declaration; 

M. Corneau ahem . his — by 8 
enumerating ſucceſſively twenty articles, the rati- 


2 of which was propoſed to the Directors. It 


would 


APPEND 1 X. 


would be needleſs to mention them here, as theſe 
twenty articles had only in view the coalition of 
the India with the Weſtern Company, and the union 
of all the affairs that have been joined to the India 
Company, which includes the Weſtern, The above- 
named M. Corneau immediately read, upon each of 
| theſe articles, the letters patent and decrees pointing 
out theſe ſaid coalitions, and eſpecially the letters 
of ſettlement. for the India Company, thoſe of the 
decree. by which the leaſe of the Farms General of 
Aymard Lambert was annulled, and of the de- 
cree reſpecting the alienation of the coin, and the 
privileges of refining; all which letters patent and 
decrees are very extenſive, beſide which they are 


publiſhed ; the reading of them, therefore, which 


took up an hour at the mon aa: be Hil 
in this, account. 

After the enumeration of theſe twenty ain 
man to the whole Aſſembly by the decrees publiſhed 
at the time, the above-named M. Corneau proceeded 
to propoſe ſome new articles, which called up the 


attention of the mr and occaſioned univerſal 
ſilence... .....:.. . 


The firſt = propoſed, w was to —_— tobacco 


2 mercantile commodity, by. changing. the ſpecial 
| grant, which was the obiger of leaſing 1 Its into a duty 
of import. 

The Regent replied—that without doubt the 
Directors, had examined the produce that was tobe 
expected, from a duty of import; that he underſtood 
well it would give a greater facility to trade; but 
that he ſhould depend upon the reſearches. of the 
Directors, te to be aſſured whether the produce of a 

"ak of ; import would be equal to chat of the leaſe. 


Q4 The 
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The ſecond article propoſed was, concerning the 
duty or tax to be gathered upon the cottons of Lou- 
iſiana. This article was not treated in a very in- 
telligible manner; it was not even diſcuſſed, but 
F without examination. | 

The third article propoſed was, to permit the In- 
dia Company to eſtabliſh magazines in all the har- 
bours and ports of the kingdom, and even in ſeveral 


other cities named in the memorial that was read: 


into which magazines, all the hemp that was thraſhed 
in the kingdom fhould be obliged to be carried by 
thoſe who had gathered it, and that the India Com- 
pany ſhould pay them for it at different prices, re- 
ſpecting the fituation of the magazines, and ac- 
cording to a fixed rate ; which was alſo read at full 


length. 


This article, ouch equally important, abi not 
leſs extenſive in it's conſequences, was not diſcuſſed 


at the meeting; it ſeemed, upon the whole, to meet 


with the Regent's approbation, but ew reference 
to a fuller examination. 

The fourth article propoſed, was the remonſtrance 
of the Directors; who required that they ſhould be 
allowed to withdraw 1 50 of the 200 ſhares they had 
depoſited at their entrance into the Weſtern N 


as a fecurity for their adminiſtration. ' 


The motive of this claim, propoſed by M. Corneau 
their Counſellor, was, that at the time of the ſettle- 


ment of the Weſtern Company, theſe two hundred 


ſhares were not worth more than 100,000 livres, 


but that now, at the price to which they were raiſed, 


they made a fund of two millions of livres T; fo that 


© Upwards of four thouſand pounds. We 
7. Between eighty-three and eighty- four thouſand ban 
ne 
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the fifty ſhares which they propoſed leaving in the 
cheſt, amounted to $00,000 livres , which exceeded 
by 4 the fund of 100,000 livres &, which they had 
meant to depoſit in order to be appointed Directors 
of the Weſtern Company. To this M. Corneau 
added, that although the intereſt of the Directors 
ſeemed rather apparent in this propoſal, which they 
conſidered as a juſt one, yet the benefit of the Pro- 
prietors was no leſs intereſted+1n it; becauſe when it 
ſhould become neceſſary, either from the death” of 
ſome one of them, or from the urgency and multi- 
tude of affairs annexed to the India Company, to re- 
place any of the preſent Directors, or to increaſe 


their number, as the ſituation of the Directors was 


to be perfectly equal, it would be difficult to find, 
united in the ſame perſons, ſufficient property to 
make up a fund of two millions *, which ſhould re- 
main as a depoſit in the cheſt; and, at the ſame time; 
ſufficient knowledge and ability to conduct the af - 
fairs committed to their care; by which both the: Ad · 
miniſtrators and the Proprietors U luffer con- 
ſiderably. 3 ME 

The igen replied that although the kunde . 
vanced by each of the Dunne amounted at pre- 
ſent to two millions of livres “, yet this was an 
event which they could not here expected at the 
time of their acceding to the condition of leaving 


them in depoſit; that theſe two millions had ſtill only 
coſt them originally 100, ooo livres , which brought 


1 Near twenty-one thouſand pounds. 
4 Upwards of four thouſand pounds. 
® Upwards of eighty-three thouſand pon 


+ Upwards of Sour thouſand pounds, . 


them 
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them at preſent a dividend of forty thouſand. livres , 
and that they could not therefore place their funds 
more ſecurely, nor to better advantage; that, be- 
ſides, the Directors would diſcredit the Company, 
if they inſiſted upon withdrawing a part of their 
ſtock from it, becauſe eee not turn it to a 
better uſe. 

Matters remained as they were upon. this arkicle. 
and the affair of the pgs tag Street was then 
brought upon the carpet. | 
M. Corneau ſaid, in order to put a Fab to 
the abuſes and impoſitions daily practiſed in nego- 
tiating ſhares upon the ſpot, that the Directors 
aſked. of the Bank Royal to eſtabliſh a double 
office, at the gate of which ſhould be poſted up, 
every day, the price of the ſhares, at the ſtandard 
of the ſtock, according to which ſtandard the Rank 
on. one ſide would buy, and on the other would 
ſell and deliyer ſubſcriptions to all thoſe who ſhould 
preſent themſelves, Ra 

. The Regent required fome e upon this 
point from M. Law. His anſwer was not hear d 
by the Aſſembly: but we may judge of it by that 
of the Regent to him; ; who replied i in the following 
words : J. underſtand ; that is 0 ſay, that. a ſtock- 
broker, who is commiſſioned by any individual ,to buy 
er. fell ſubſcriptions, hath it in his power, by the con- 
tizual variation of their Price, from one hour to dno- 
ther, to ſay, that be bas; bought them at 4 dearer, or 
fold them at a cheaper rate, and may by this means 
convert this variation to bis own benefit, to the pre- 
Judice of the Publices 4 therefore think the ehabiſomen 


x: pee one * two chouſand en 
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of an office, for buying and ſelling at the Bank, very ne- 


ceſſary to prevent theſe impoſutions. _ 

It was afterwards reſolved, that this office ſhould 
be opened on the 25th of January; but the event 
has prevented the expectation of the public from 
being fulfilled. The Aſſembly applauded with loud 
acclamations. 

It was thought that the article reſpecting the 
Directors was completely ſettled; but M. Law put 
it again upon the board, and propoſed to indemnify 
the Directors by an increaſe of their ſalaries; which 
were immediately fixed by the Regent at 30,000 
livres * each, inſtead on 6/008 5 n chey receiv- 
ed before. 1 

M. Corneau ſpoke: again, to ab in the dane cf 
the Directors, that they ſhould be impowered, as 
well to do and regulate whatever they ſhould think 
fit for the benefit and advantage of the Proprietors, 
as to increaſe the number of Directors, according 
to the exigency of affairs. The Secretary then 
brought the regiſter of the deliberations; in which 
ſomething was written, which was ſuppoſed to be 
the ſettlement of the Directors ſalaries. The re- 
giſter was then prefented to the Regent, who fi ign- 
ed the deliberations; and roſe up; the whole Court 
followed him, and the regiſter remained upon the 


board, where all the Sake penned were RENEE" 8. 
_ N w Een 


» Twelve hundred and alp — 
70 4 Two hundred and fifty pounds. 
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Origin, names, qualities, Oe. of the Farmers General, 
from the Jer. 17 20 fill the year 1751. 


Dinz, This family takes it's origin from Bur- 
gundy, towards Auxerre. They are neatly re- 


lated to the Viltars, wine-merchants at Paris, and at 


Porte à l. Anglais. The father of the Farmer General, 
having ſucceſſiyely gone through the loweſt employ- 
ments, became Deputy-Farmer, after he had been 
a long time Director. The ſon was Deputy- Farmer 
in his father's life-time : he ſucceeded him, and was 
appointed Director of the India Company in 1719. 
He was likewiſe one of the Managers which were 
added to the Company about that time. He was 
one of thoſe ſingular men, whoſe capacity em- 
braced every object. The farms he underſtood in 
a ſuperior degree, and poſſeſſed the uncommon ta- 
lent of preciſion. He was a member of the French 
Academy, an honour to which few. financiers aſpire, 


He bought the marquiſate of Villeſavin, which his 


children ſtill enjoy. He was turned out of his place 
becauſe 30, o00 livres , in old and new ſpecie, were 
found at his houſe, notwithſtanding the orders given 
out by a decree of Council, which forbad any pri- 
vate man from keeping in his houſe above 500 
livres h. He was betrayed: by one of his footmen, 


1 One thouſand two hundred and fifty pounds, 
$ Twenty pounds, 


whom 


IPTC EB N 3 
whom he had reprimanded with more ſharpneſs 
than uſual, one day, when he had the gout in a 
more violent degree than ordinary; of which he 
died at the age of 37 or 3 years, much. err 
by his _— | 


þ 


BERGERET was brother to the wife of M. Paris, 
and was called la Montagne, being the ſecond. of 
four brothers, who bore the name of his/ wife. He 
was appointed Farmer General under the direction 
of Charles Cordier, in 1721, in the adminiſtration 

of M. le | Pelletier de la I nn Ge- | 

neral of finances. 
le wes eontitived in che ſucceeding. leaſe of the 
farms by a manceuvre of the Duke de Villeroy, 
who obtained an unguarded promiſe from Cardinal 
Fleuri, for the appointment of a perſon whoſe name 
he did not mention. When he hear'd that it was 
for Bergeret, he was near falling into a ſwoon, as 
every body who had been protected by the Duke 
of Bourbon, Prime Miniſter * before him, or who 
| had any connections with the brothers Paris, was 
odious at that time. He could not however go 
from his word, having given it in a manner that 
made it almoſt impoſſible for him to withdraw it. 
This Bergeret was a laborious man, of a ferious 
turn, of eaſy manners, and very regular, remarkably 
upright, and free from pride. He had a large fas 


I This Pelletier was not. of the ſame family as the Pelletier 
belonging to the Parliament. 
© ' Diſgraced the _ of June, 1726. 
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rr 
mily, which he brought up very well, and to which 


he was very much attached, notwithſtanding his 
having been a widower for a long time. 


Bergeret has been dead forme years, but bis ſon 
is alive, He is Receiver General of finances, and 
celebrated for his taſte in the fine arts. 


It, | 


„Biss ann; a native of the town of a e was 


Provoſt i in that little place, and would never have 


been promoted, if chance had not placed his bro- 
ther with Cardinal Fleuri, whoſe Chaplain he was ; 


he became afterwards his Steward. The Cardinal, 


from the firſt year of his adminiſtration, placed 
Briſſard's brother, the Provoſt, in the under-leaſes of 


the farms, and afterwards in the contract for the 


fale of offices of the ports, and other places at 
Paris, from which he had a profit of two ſous + 
while his | aſſociates had but one: he gained im- 
menſe ſums by this, as well as by furniſhing bedding 
for the army hoſpitals, and by the proviſion-con- 
tract for the army in Italy, in 1733 +. He was af- 
terwards Farmer General. He had been obliged 
to give up the place of Provoſt at Meulan, on be- 
ing ſuſpected of having received money to ſuffer a 

man to eſcape, who had deſerved to be hanged. 
He was brutal, inſolent, vain, and not very know- 
ing in buſineſs. He did not ſpend much money at 
Paris, though he was very profuſe at his eſtate at 


+ A penny. 

t With a perſon of the name of Marquet, formerly corn-mer- 
chant at Bourdeaux, Barjac, valet-de-chambre to the Cardinal, 
was alſo a partner. | 


Triel, 
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Triel, which he had acquired fince he was n 


General. 


He died in 1753. His ſon . Mat at 
Farmer General, and married the daughter of the 


Marquis de Thiard, of the French Academy. Brif- 
fard had bought, ſome years before, the hotel d'Arme- 
nonville, rue Platriere ; he found he had not. room 


enough in it, and was juſt going to lay out a hun- 


dred thouſand crowns & in embelliſhments when he 
died. He had a large library, collected by the 


Abbe Briſſard, who had pilfered almoſt all e . 


Fleuri's books to complete it. 

The ſon has ſince been ſtruck off the liſt of 
the Soixantes, by the Comptroller General Laren. 
on account of his inſolent luxury. 


r Iv. 


"Boxknvix: This man began by the loveſt- em- 
ployments i in finance, and, by dint of ſuppleneſs and 


cunning, contrived to appropriate to himſelf an 
Inheritance that did not belong to him, and which 


afterwards facilitated to him the means of entering 
into, the under-farms of the domains and other 
cuſtoms, which he underſtood very well. He was 
appointed Farmer General in 1721, under the 


_ Miniſtry of M. le Pelletier de la Houſſaye, and was 
continued in the following leaſe in 1726. 


He was a laborious man, but ill-tempered, TER 


tiſh, and extremely ſevere, particularly in his man- 
ners, having no ſort of politeneſs. 


i Twelve heats five hundred pounds. 


V. Bou Er. 
4 
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Bouk ET. He was the ſon of Bouret, who Had 
been footman to M. Ferriol, Ambaſſador at the 
Porte, and had married Madame Ferriol's woman. 
This footman was the ſon of a peaſant, a native of 
Mants. He died Secretary to the King in the 
Grand College. He was concerned in ſeveral af- 
fairs, among others, in ſubſiſting the troops, and in 
the conveying of the ſalt of the kingdom; by which 
he gained conſiderable ſums. Bouret was appoint- 
ed Farmer General in the leaſe of Nicholas Deſ- 
boves. He married the daughter of Tellez d' Acoſta, 3 
who was Contractor for proviſions, under the pro- 
tection of the Marquis of Breteuil, Miniſter and 
Secretary for the War department. 

He had the charge of ſupplying Provence with 
corn. It was in that critical employment that this 
good citizen conducted himſelf with ſo much pru- 
dence, wiſdom, intelligence, and diſintereſtedneſs, 
that, to perpetuate the memory of his good offices, 
a gold medal. was ſtruck by order of the King ; a 


glorious. teſtimony to him and his family. The 


King granted him the reverſion of a Farmer Gene- 
ral's place for M. Bouret de Valroche, his ſecond 
brother; who ceded it to the Sieur Boutet d'Herigny, 
his younger brother, on account of the marriage | 
the ſaid d'Herigny. contraſted with Mademoiſelle 
Poiſſon, ſecond. couſin to the Marchioneſs de Pom- 
padour: in conſequence of which, the King grant- 
ed to Valroche the place of Receiver General of 
finances, 


This 
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This Bouret died in 1777; it was thought he 


poiſoned himſelf. There are no more „e * 2 
neral of that Hane. SIND ei 


f n >, | 
Ba AcOusE's family comes from Languedoc; he 
himſelf was born at Montpellier, and came to 
Paris with no other equipage than a caſe of razors, 


He began the world like- _ of his GREY 
by being a barber's boy. eu 


Law's ſyſtem made Nun quit his ſhop to go to 


the rue Quincampoin, where he made a very good 
fortune in a ſhort time. He married a waſher- 
woman he was in love with, and ſoon after bought 


the place of Treaſurer to the King's houſchold, for 


which he only paid half, not having a ſufficient 
ſtock to pay more; which at laſt proved his ruin. 
He had been in quiet poſſeſſion of this place for 


ſome years, when a place of Farmer General be- 


came vacant, which he ſolicited, and obtained, by 
means of his friend Barjac, valet- de- chambre to 
Cardinal Fleuri. It was univerſally believed, that 
they were to ſhare the profits; but as Bragouſe had 
no eſtate to produce, and his place was not entirely 
his own, he found a difficulty in advancing money 
when it was wanted; npbody would lend him any, 
but at an exorbitant intereſt; ſo that theſe ſums in- 
creaſing, and he not being able to pay either capital 
or intereſt, he was obliged to abſcond, and became 
a bankrupt. Some time after, he loſt a cauſe againſt 
the perſon of whom he had bought his place; he 
was condemned in colts, and to pay the arrears in 


Vor. J. R money. 
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money, in default of which, the ſeller was imme⸗ 
diately; to have full poſſeſſion of and to enter upon 
the duties of his office, by paying to the ſaid Bra - 
gouſe the amount of what he had received from 
him, and in the ſame mode. By the intereſt of 


Barjae, he was allowed a fourth ſhare of the profits, 
from the perſon who ſucceeded him as Farmer. Ge- 


neral. 


VII. 

Cauusxr was a en at hs Chatelet-of Paris, 
2 0 the favourite Commiſſaty of M. d' Argen- 
Buy ſome ſervices in his profeſſion, he came 

to _ employed by the: late Dutcheſs of Chateau- 
roux. She ſolicited for him the grant of the firſt 
place of Farmer General, that ſhould; become va- 
cant. He did not however obtain the firſt, be- 
cauſe: the Lady died too ſoon . It was given to 
Ea Motte, uncle by the mother's ſide to the Mar- 
chioneſs de Pompadour; but the King not having 


forgotten him, he was appointed to the ſecond, 


which was after the deceaſe of Grimod - Dufort. 
Camuſet died of the venereal diba at 1 antz, in 
753, where he was. ure oh. circuit. 22 50 

Cæzx, originally of La: of a co6d Family 
high in the ſervice. He came to Paris for employ- 
ment, and was at firſt Ca in the office of Extra- 


Lieutenant of Police, lince Comptroller General, 
x In 1744- 


affairs. 
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affairs. As he had great connections, he through 
their intereſt married a young lady from St. Cyr : 

in conſequence of this marriage, he roſe rapidly 
in the department of Extra-affairs, which at that 
time were very comprehenſive. He gained con- 


ſiderable ſums there, and afterwards got into 


the under-farms of the Aids of the Domains. 
He was appointed Farmer General in 1721, and 
was continued in the next leaſe, as well as in the 
ſucceeding ones. 
He is not proud, though he has an air of 
grandeur. in his manners. His ſon has got the 
er of his place, and does the buſineſs 
it. 
He does not belong any more to the Soixante. 


0 \ BN 


© HAMBON; originally of Languedoc, of a' very 
low extraction: it is even believed that he has 
been a footman. This, however, is certain, that 
from a petty Clerk in the office of a private Re- 
ceiver of the King's rents, and Comptroller of the 
Provincial decrees, be became Clerk of the general 
direction of theſe ſame rents at Montpellier, and 
ave ſo many proofs of his capacity in that 
branch, that he was ſent for to Paris, and in the 
year 1719 was placed at the head of one of the 
offices for ſertling the taxes, under the leafe of Pil- 
 lavoine, afterwards, in 1721, under the admini- 
ſtration of Charles Cordier, He was made Sub- 
Farmer in 1726, being concerned in ſeveral un- 
der farms by his marriage with the eldeſt — 
a 0 
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of M. Beillon, Director of the leſs Exciſe of falt. 


He was appointed Farmer General in the room 


of Deſvieux. 
This family is no longer among the eineni | 


* 
N 
69 


CuxvALlirR DB MonTiony, was ſon to the 
former Chevalier, Farmer General, who was bro- 
ther to the great Chevalier, the right hand of M. 


Colbert, Miniſter of State. They come from 


Sedan, where the grandfather of this man was 
Bailiff. His mother was a Mademoiſelle d'Avgny, 
of a family belonging to the law, in the city of 
Metz 4, of which family there have been two 
Preſidents 4 Mortier in the Parliament of that 
city. She was aunt to d'Augny, Farmer Gene- 
ral, father to the preſent Farmer General. This 
Montigny's father was very rich, and very co- 
vetous: he ſaw only his own family. They owed 
all their fortune to the contracts for furniſhing 
the troops in the three biſhopricks with provi- 
ſions, which they did for a conſiderable time. The 
Montigny we are now ſpeaking of, began by be- 


ing Receiver of the farms at Metz, and has made 


his way to the poſt of Farmer General, which 


his father had. He is the moſt unfeeling man 


in the farms. He is ſo well known by his bre- 
thren, that they have intruſted him with the 


examining and paſſing of all the bills of articles 


furniſhed for the ſervice of the company. 


t The name of which is Eſtienne. 
58 | - And 
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And indeed his greateſt pleaſure is the finding 
ſomething to retrench, whether in the articles 
provided, or in the eſtimates; and, if it may be 
ſaid, to the praiſe of ſome of his brethren, that 


they are fathers to the people employed, this 
man 1s their _— 


- 


. 
Dax ck. It is ſaid, that he had been a foot- 


man; others give him a more exalted birth, and 
ſay, that he was the ſon of a cooper; that he 


afterwards was Clerk to M. d'Argenſon . the fa- 


ther, then Lieutenant of the Police, ſince W 
of the Seals. His poſt coſt him 200,000 livres“ 


which he gave to the perſon who procured it for 


him. He had married his daughter, who is 
ſince dead, to the Marquis de Paulmy d'Argen- 
fon, then Ambaſſador in Switzerland . An ad- 
venture happened to him at the opera, which 
deſerves to be mentioned here. One day, when 
he was at that theatre, M. de Berenger, Lieu- 
tenant General, and who had the blue riband, 
paſſed clofe by him ; Dangé took him for one of 
his intimates, and gave tins a flap on the face, a 


= Upwards of eight thouſand pounds. 


t Since Secretary of State for the War department, after 
the diſgrace of his uncle Count d' Argenſon, on the 4th of 
February 1757: he was afterwards removed from that poſt, 


and ſent Ambaſſador: into Poland, from whence he returned 
in 1764. This Marquis de Paulmy's ſecond wife, was the 
daughter of the Firſt Preſident of Nes. 
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kind of polite ſalutation very common among 
perſons of his ſtamp; but on perceiving his 
miſtake, he threw himſelf at the Count's feet, and 
implored pardon for his impudence. The Count, 
whoſe bravery was well known, and who could 
not therefore reſent ſuch an accident, forgave 
him, recommending it to him, at the ſame time, 
to be leſs familiar in future. Dange was very 
rich, and very avaricious, and was an inſolent 
coxcomb. He was one of the moſt zealous pro- 
tectors of la Paris, with whom he uſed to go 
and relax from the great fatigues of his poſt. _ 
He died in an advanced age, and extremely 


rich. 
XII. 


DaRrLvs was ſon to a Merchant of the town 
of Angers, and relation to all the Darlus's, wine- 


merchants and woollen-drapers. He was Clerk 


under Goſſeau, Farmer General; his abilities and 
extraordinary accuracy, raiſed him to the higheſt 
places, which he has always filled with great 
credit. After having been Under Farmer of the 
fubfidies, he was put at the head of the Office 
of Accounts for export and import duties, at 
the Hotel of the Farms, under the inſpection of 
Charles Cordier. He was afterwards Appointed 


F armer General in the leaſe of 1726, Upan the 


reputation he had of being the ableſt man in the 
line of finance, and upon the character given 
him by M. de la Porte, Accountant Gene- 
ral of the farms, M. le * Desforts, in 


Igoking 
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looking over the liſt of the Farmers General, in- 
ſerted the name of M. Darlus, among the ten 
places that were to be given away, though he 
only knew him by reputation. Darlus was a 
very honeſt man, very ſweet tempered, complete - 
ly polite, and very charitable. He left two 
daughters, who are married, the one to Thi- 
roux, and the other to M. Daleray, a Lawyer. 


XIII. 


Dx en was of a family of ſome rank, 
but was not very rich. He had been employed 
very young, and had ſucceeded tolerably well; 
ſo that, after having been Director of Extra- 
affairs, in the time of the late King, he had 
a ſhare in a number of contracts, while M. de 
Chamillart was Miniſter, by which he was a 
conſiderable gainer. He was afterwards Under 
Farmer of the Aids, appointed Farmer General in 
1721, and continued in the leaſe of 1725. He 
married his daughter to M. Boulongne *, Firſt 
Clerk, and now Intendant of finances. This 
Beaufort was an able man in many reſpects, very 
| honeſt, but extremely parſimonious. 


„„ 
D BravmonT was for a long time in a low 
rank in the Farms General, where, after having 
* Son to Lewis Boulongne, who was firſt painter to the King. 


The poſt of Firſt Clerk of finances, had been occupied by 
old Conturjer, whoſe Clerk Boulengne had been. 


R 4 filled 
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filled ſeveral of the firſt employments, he was 

for his capacity advanced to the poſt of Director 

General of the Farms in the department of Ami- | 
ens. 

He was coined Farmer General under M. 
Orry *, Comptroller General in 1730. He is of a 
creditable tradeſman's family, a n honeſt 
man, and very laborious. 


XV. 


De Guis, deſcended | from a family of An- 
dely, in Normandy; himſelf ſon of a ſurgeon 


of that place. He married a niece of la Haye, 


Farmer General, who was his patron, He was 
afterwards travelling Clerk of the ſubſidies at 
Corbeil, then Circuit Comptroller, and afterwards 
for a long while Director, Under Farmer, and at 
laſt Farmer General; a place which he obtained 


by his capacity. He has a very handſome country- 
houſe at Clamart under Meudon. 


XVI. 


D DeLay DE La GARDE, a native of Paris, 
and ſon to Delay, Clerk in the Secretary's office 
at the Hotel of the Farms. This man, the elder 
la Garde, was of Swiſs extraction by his father, 


who was Swiſs porter to the Cardinal de Bonzi, 


died in that poſt, and left his widow unprovided | 
for. The ſon, for a beginning was placed as a ſu- 


SEN Clerk in the office of M. de Epi- 


* Succeſſor to M. Desforts. 
meau, 
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neau, whom he had ſerved as butler, while he was 
one of the principal Clerks of M. Deſmarets, 


Comptroller General of finances in the department 


of the annuities of the Hotel de Ville at Paris. It 
was in that family that M. de la Garde got ad- 
vanced by his aſſiduity in buſineſs. He made a 
conſiderable fortune by ſeveral changes that hap- 
pened in that department, by new eſtabliſhments, 
and changes of the Accountants, Comptrollers, 
and Syndics, having always been employed in col- 


lecting the payments for thoſe offices. Good for- | 


tune and opportunities, more than his capacity, 
which is but moderate, raiſed him by degrees to 
the office of Paymaſter of the annuities. He 
found means to obtain an employment of the 
ſame kind for Rouſſel, his father-in-law, who was 


a ſaleſman in the markets, and whoſe daughter 


had brought him a portion of 1 50, ooo livres. 
He afterwards got himſelf appointed King's 
Secretary in the Grand College, of which he is at 
preſent Syndic, He was named one of the Farmers 
General towards the end of Charles Cordier's 
leaſe, at the recommendation of the Duke dy 
Maine, whoſe rents were in his department. It 
colt, him 120,000 livres F for obtaining this place, 
after the death of Salins. * 
He is a little man, of a pleaſing countenance, 
fond of his perſon, polite to the greateſt degree 
of affectation, but obſtinate beyond example, and 


A little above ſix thouſand pounds ſterling. 


+ Fiye thouſand pounds ſterling, paid to the Ducheſs du 
Maine, | 


fortunate 
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fortunate enough, without deſerving to be ſo. He 


ders not in the leaſt underſtand the finances of 


the farms; in other reſpects, he is troubleſome and 
ſuſpicious. He would perhaps be more generous, 
were it not for his wife, who carries her ceconomy 
even to ſordidneſs. He has two ſons, one of which 
is already admitted Paymaſter of annuities, and has 
the ſurvivorſhip of the poft of Farmer General, 
by his marriage with Mademoiſelle de Ligne- 
ville. The other is Counſellor in the Grand 
Council, Maſter of Requeſts, and Commander of 
the order of Saint Lazare.* This laſt is very 
amiable, and as generous as his brother is par- 
fimonious. His father obtained an order from the 
King to ſend him to La Fleche, where he remained 
but ſix months, on account of an attachment, more 
ſpiritual than corporal, which he was diſpoſed to 
contract with Mademoiſelle de Saint Phalier. It 
coſt M. de la Garde, the father, 60, ooo livres l, 
to buy off the claims of that Lady upon his ſon's 
heart: he was firſt married to Mademoiſelle Du- 
val, a very deſerving Lady, and very well edu- 
cated, : us 
Mademoiſelle Duval, daughter to M. Duval de 


 PEpinoy, died without leaving any children, and 


M. de la Garde was afterwards married to Ma- 
demoiſelle Fenelon, daughter to the Marquis de 


Fenelon, who bas been Ambaſſador in Holland, 


* Of the Houſe of Ligneville in Lorraine. 
I | Two thouſand five hundred pounds. 
wy ; Ip OM 
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The picture we give here of the younger La 
Garde is a true one, and forms an abſolute con- 
traſt with that of che eldeſt; who has inſpired his 

wife with the ſpirit of avarice that governs him, 
and is clearly ſeen through his affected Haughti- 
neſs and magnificence. 

Their father died on the oth of Otober 1754. 
He had good qualities, which cauſed him to be re- 
gretted; he was very pious, and extremely cha- 

ritable. He was obliged to conceal from his 

wife the exertions of his benevolence, which were 


not always made with a good grace. His family, 


and that of his wife, are very poor, and very nu- 
merous; and he has inſured a decent livelihood 
to them all, by his will, which is too long by three 
fourths. In it he makes a tedious diſcourſe upon 
the libertiniſm of his children, with childiſn di- 
gte ſions, agreeable to the character generallly at- 
tributed to him, and which is a true one. 


8 XVII. | 

Dr LA Box px, of a very good family of mer- 
chants at Bourdeaux, originally from Languedoc. 
He himfelf was deputed by that town to the 
Council of Commerce, before he was Farmer 


General. He is one of the ableſt finaneiers. be- 
longing to the Company, particularly in the come 


mercial branch, He is a very honeſt man, 
He is ee 


XVIII. 
 GarLLARD DE La BOUEXIERE, a man of mean 


extraction, who had been foorman, and afterwards 
f valet 


25 
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valet de chambre to a Nobleman; who got him an 


employment as a reward for his ſervices. His firſt 
buſineſs was in the Domains, where he applied ſo 


cloſely, that he became a very able man in a very 
ſhort time. 


He was Director in that branch in covered pro- 
vinces, and Farmer General under the direction 
of Charles Cordier, in 1721. During the courſe 
of that leaſe, he made a new book of rates, of the 
duties of Comptroll of the records of Notaries, 
with inſtructions to diſtinguiſh the nature of each 
record ; a very uſeful work to all Receivers and 
Comptrollers of thoſe duties, and for which a gra- 
tification of 100,c00 livres “ was given him. He 
was kept in his place in the leaſe of 1726, and 


in thoſe which followed. 


He was a very laborious man, talked little, and 


Was exceedingly harſn. His ſon had the ſurvivor- 


ſhip, though very ignorant, and one of the moſt 
moroſe men in the world. He affects to be a man 
of virtũ. 
La Bouexiere has reſigned his place to his ſon, 
and is retired to Gagny, where he lives like a Prince. 


is ſon is unmarried ; he has built an enormous 


palace at the foot of Mont-martre. The building 


is without any taſte, and ill-diſtributed; the fur- 


niture immenſely rich; there are 25,000 livres + . 
worth of girandoles, and 60, ooo livres | of look- 
ing-glaſſes. It only conſiſts of ſix rooms. This 


A little above "Wi thouſand pounds ſterling. 
| + About one thouſand forty-one pounds ſterling. 
= Two „ five hundred pounds. ; 


Louvre 


A1 TC 233 
Louvre dwindles into the little apartment of a. 
batchelo t. ' 
He has a brother (M. < Gagny) Receiver, 
General of finances, who is a n amiable man 
and lives with him. Anihnigad St i Amn 
De la Bouexiere is dead. +: | 4. 44 


XIX. 10 re | 1 1 ut 
D* LA „ has been employed for: a. 
long while in the private tobacco farms, of which 
he was become Director General, when that farm 
was given up to the India Company. At laſt, 
ſome time after the farm of tobacco was reunited 
to the general farms, he was appointed to a Far- 
mer General's place, which was juſt vacant; but he 
did not keep it long, death having carried him 
off too ſoon. He left but a ſmall fortune to his 
heirs, that place having coſt him very dear. He 
was a very honeſt man, laborious, and very. cha- 
ritable, rd ond 3 128 08 
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D La Have, born at Paris, and originally 
from La Roche-guyon. His father was ſon to 
a farmer of M. de la Roche-guyon. Through” 
this Nobleman's protection, he was admitted in 
the under farms of Aids, where he began the for- 
tune which his ſon has ſince increaſed ſo much. 
This laſt ſerved an apprenticeſhip in the Aids at 
Corbeil, and at Melun, where his father ſent him 


as Receiver, under the direction of M. Chaumat, 
who was one of his creatures. As he was fond of 
pleaſure, he did not think it neceſſary to apply 


himſelf to his profeſſion, which did not pleaſe him 
much in the beginning. 


He frequented the beſt: company in the place, 


gave balls to the ladies, and, in a word, indulged 


himſelf in all kinds of pleaſures; ſo that at the end 


of ſeven or eight months he was no better ac- 
quainted with his buſineſs than at firſt, His father, 
wanting to be informed of his ſon's progreſs ſince 
He had ſent him away, wrote for that purpoſe to 
the Director. M. Chaumat owried to him, that 
he had only minded his pleaſures! He was or- 
dered to return to Paris, and the ſttong lectures 
which he received probably had their effect; for 
at his return to Melun, he attached himſelf ſo 
much to his buſineſs, that; at the end of eighteen 


months, or two years, he was able to direct a Court 


of Subſidies, with the aſſiſtance of M. Chaumar. 
His father, who wanted to employ him, not hav- 
ing then any Direction vacant, and not chooſing to 
ſuffer him to cool about buſineſs, induced the 
Company to conſent that he ſhould be deputed 
to direct the Court of Subſidies of Melun, inſtead 
of M. Chaumat, who was appointed to that which 
was quitted by young De la Haye. 

Many. perſons will not look upon this as a 
handſome proceeding. In fact, M. Chaumat re- 
mained · in this ſituation for ſeveral years; but he 
loſt nothing by it; for on the one hand La Haye, 


the father, procured him ſucceſſively the direction 
of 
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of Montdidier and Amiens, which are conſider- 
able employments; on the other, M. De la Haye, 
the ſon, made him amends for the mortification 
he occaſioned: him, and has been the means of his 
acquiring a conſiderable fortune. M. De la Haye 
has been for a long while Under Farmer, and was 
appointed Farmer General in the leaſe of Armand 
Lambert, in 1718. He is in the ſame ſituation 

at preſent, and is one of the ableſt men in the de- 

partment of the Aids. He is very harſh, and ex- 

ceedingly reſerved; firm in his opinions, not very 

obliging, and affects devotion. He has no chil- 
dren, and is immenſely rich. He has two brothers, ' 
and ſeveral nephews and nieces, whom he takes) 8 
care of. * 


He died in 1753. He had bought of Dori, = 


Farmer General, the ſuperb hotel Lambert, fitu-" 
ated on the point of the iſland St. Louis, which 
he has prodigiouſly enlarged. The catalogue bl | 


his library, drawn * by elde is une in 
octavo. 


XXI. 


Dx jrax. His father was Under Farmer of: the 
Aids and Domains, in different generalities-. He- 
is deſcended from a very good family at Berry. 
He was Under Farmer for a long while, jointly» 

with his father. He was appointed Farmer Gene- 
ral in 1721, and was one of the ten that werde 
miſſed. 


Fe is a very: ſenſible, polite man, but fomnlcrrak 
pleaſure. | 


—— — — oats — 
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pleaſure than of buſineſs, without, however, hurt- 
ing his affairs. He is at preſent one of the Far- 
mers of the gunpowder and ſaltpetre magazines. 
He is a man of great neatneſs, and of wonderful 
magnificence in every thing. He has taſte and de- 


licacy. He has a brother in the ſervice, who was 


a Colonel in the reign of the late King. 


XXII. 

Dx LA Morrr, formerly Caſhier and Receiver 
of the Farms. After having filled ſeveral other 
conſiderable employments, he has been engaged 
in ſeveral undertakings. He is uncle by the 
mother's ſide to the Marchioneſs of Pompadour, 
at whoſe- recommendation he was made Farmer 
General. He is a good man, and friend to La: 
Berthelin of the Opera. | 

This Berthelin is not an actreſs, ſhe is a 50 of 
merit, ſiſter to Berthelin called Neuville, Trea- 
ſurer of the Opera, — candle- ſnuffer. 


XXIII. 


2 DE La PorTE, the elder, ſon to La Porte, like- 


wiſe Farmer General; a man of a great deal of 
knowledge. T he La Porte in queſtion was a. 
great Courtier, and very capable of being at the 
head of the finances. He was a long time Ac- 
comptant General of the farms, in quality of 
Dean of the Company; of which employment he 
Feen himſelf with great credit till his death. 

Lavy He 
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He uſed. to. make, great promiſes, but did not al- 
ways keep his word; which was ſometimes occa- 
ſioned by the interference of certain powers, who 
carry off the moſt capital employments. In other 
reſpects he was polite, much beloved, and fond of 
doing ſervice. He was very magnificent, and kept 
one of the beſt tables in Paris. He had been 
married to the daughter of Soubeyran, King's 

Secretary at the Grand College, Keeper of the 
es, and Manager of the. Hoſpital. of 
Paris; who left 70,000 livres“ a year to the In- 
tendant of Dauphiny, ſon to M. la Porte, of 
whom we are ſpeaking. 

Though he was a widower: very early, he aid 
not marry again, on account of his ſon; to whom 
he gave an excellent education. He ought to have 
left a conſiderable fortune, but he 2 r. | 


XXIV. 


De LA PoRrTE DE SrRAMCOURT, was ſon to De 
la Porte de Serancourt, an antient Farmer General, 
and nephew to De la Porte, alfo Farmer General, 
who was made Keeper of the Accounts of the 
Farms, to act in concert with the Comptroller 
General, as Chief of the Company. He was 
likewiſe: brother to La Porte de Montel, Steward 
of the King's Houſehold. He was by no means 
ſo able a man as his elder brother; but, on the 
other hand, he was amiable in ſociety, and ſaw a 


- Near three 192503 W ſterling. 
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great deal of company. He was rather too fond 
| of the table, and good living: accordingly he died 
in the middle of an entertainment, of an apoplectic 
ſtroke, which carried him off, without Siving 
kim time to ſpeak a word, 


XXV. 


: Dr ch « Tora Dvvrveohs was W Bare 
General after the death of M. de Serancourt ; but 


though he borethe'farme name, he was no relation 


f che two De la Ports we have been nn 
of. 


He kad been Director General of the farms at 
Liſle, before he was Farmer General, and had 


"exerciſed ſeveral other employments, in which he 


had always given proofs of his capacity. He was 


one of the ableſt financiers in the five large farms. 


He was not proud — kept a. good table — was very 
polite, and always ſaw good company. 2h 


XXVI. 


De Ross, Sep y kis wife to this brothers 
Paris. He was named Farmer General in the de- 
partment of Charles Cordier, in 1721, under the 


adminiſtration of M. Pelletier de la Houſſaye, 


Compttoller General of Pinances. He was diſ- 
"miſſed from this place in 1726, becauſe he was 


related to the Paris, and protected dy the Duke 


of Bourbon; ; which, at that time, Was a crime. 
He 


K TN N t 


He was a plain man, of whom one can ſay neither 
dd nor harm. 


— 


XXVII. 


De Sar.iws, of a tolerable good family, origi- 
nally of Burgundy. Employed from his earlieſt 
youth in the Farms General, he began by being 
Comptroller of Foreign Duties; and was after- 
wards, ſucceſſively, Receiver, Comptroller, and 
Director of Farms, for a conſiderable time. He 
| was taken from thence to be Farmer of the diſ- 
trict of Charles Cordier, in 1721, under the ad- 
miniſtration of M. Pelletier de la Houſſaye. He 
was continued in the leaſe of 1726; towards the 
end of which he died a batchelor. He left a 
conſiderable fortune to ſome nephews and nieces. 
He was the ableſt man in the farms, and a living 
regiſter of all the regulations made ſince their 
eſtabliſhment, to his time. He was an honeſt 
man—diſpoſed to be ſerviceable reſpected by his 
brethren—had no pride—and would never have 
any other equipage than a ſedan chair. De La 
Garde ſucceeded him as Farmer General. 


XXVIII. 


Dx Saint VALLERY was in poſſeſſion of capital 
employments before he was Farmer General, in the 
department of Charles Cordier, in 1721. He 
likewiſe was turned out in 1726, becauſe he was 
protected by the Duke of Bourbon. He was not 

e 2 
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a laborious man, nor fit for the detail of the farms; 
he was haughty and mean, of a tradeſman's family. 
It is of him that Greſſet ſaid, in his Mechant, 


Ce ſont les Veterans de la fatuite “. 


XXIX. 


Dxsvrzux was ſon to a Lawyer of the Council at 
Paris. He had been one himſelf before he belong- 
ed to the Under Farms, where he remained a long 
time. He was appointed Farmer General in 1721, 


and was continued by M. le Pelletier Desforts in 


1726. He remained there 'till his death, which 
happened in a manner rather uncommon to people 
of that profeſſion ; for he died of grief, though he 
was worth at leaſt three millions +: the fact is 


this: 


There happened to be a place vacated in his 
department, which he filled up, notwithſtanding 


the application that had been made to him for it 


by M. de Fagon, Intendant of Finances, ſon to the 


Firſt Phyſician. Every body was acquainted with 
this Fagon, and with his haughtineſs. He was 


piqued at this behaviour in Deſvieux, who was na- 
turally vain and preſumptuous beyond example. 
Deſvieux, unable either to excuſe himſelf, or to an- 


{wer in the manner he wiſhed the reproaches of M. 


Fagon, as ſoon as he got home, took: to his bed, and 


died in three days. He left a ſon, Preſident of the 


. _ * Theſe are your veteran coxcombs, 


+ One hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds. 
| | 5 Court 
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Court of Requeſts of the Parliament; and ſeveral 


daughters, who were well married, one of them to 


M. Joly de Eleuri, HIT General, * U Par- 


liament. 


XXX. 


- Ducar' was appointed Farmer General in the 


diſtrict of Charles Cordier, in 1721, under the 


adminiſtration of M. le Pelletier de la Houſſaye. 
He was of a noble family in the law, originally 
of Montpellier, His anceſtors: were Attornies 
General for the Court of Aids of that town. Same 
of them are {till in poſſeſſion - of that place, He 
had been in the army. After he had quitted it, 
he was appointed Farmer General, by the intereſt 
he had with the Regent. He was diſmiſſed in 
1726 ; and died without being able to do any 
thing for his family. He has had many nephews, 
who were killed in the army; was a very 
honeſt man, and very fond of the ſex, in their ten- 
derer years, Rouſſeau addreſſed ſome of his pieces 
to him, „ | „ 


xXXxI 


Dr CLuzEL D 14 Cuaven'y' is fon to a Gen- 
tleman of a good family from Perigord. Some 
family reaſons obliged him to apply to buſineſs. 
He was appainted Farmer General in the leaſe of 
Peter Carlier, in 17 26, under the miniſtry of M. 
Pelletier Desforts, Comptroller General, and con- 


S 3 \ _tinued 
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•˙kͤ„ 
tinued under thoſe of Meſfieurs Orry and Ma- 
chault, in the ſubſequent leaſes, to the preſent 


time. He is a very honeſt man, and not in the 
leaſt calculated for a F armer General, 


XXXII. 

DvuPLzix DE BAcquincourT came from the 
Maäconnois, and was grandſon to a Notary of 
Micon. He had a brother in the ſame country, 
who was a carrier. Their father had been Under 
Farmer in the province, He has till in the ſame 
place, as well as at Chattelleraud, ſome relations, 
for whom he never would do any thing. Some 
time ſince, one of his near relations came to him, 
to aſk for employment ; his vanity prevented his 
either acknowledging or intereſting himſelf for 
him. He was for a long while Director of the 
India Company. He placed his brother in the 
ſea ſervice of the Company, who diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf there, and arrived to the rank of Governor 
of Pondicherry, In that poſt he maintained his 
reputation, when the Engliſh came to lay fiege to 
the town in 1747. He made fo vigorous a re- 
ſiſtance, that he obliged the enemy to raiſe the 
ſiege, The Farmer General is haughty, mean, 
ill-rempered, and very ſevere, incapable of doing 
any body a ſervice. He has had three wives, all of 
them women of merit, He died the 13th of No- 
vember 1750, aged 56, with grief, on account of 
che law ſuit which his brother, Governor of Pondi- 
cherry, had inſtituted againſt the famous la Bour- 
Yonnais, concerning the ſpoils of Madraſs, of 

5 which 
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| which Dupleix and la Bourdonnais had availed 
themſelves, to the der of the en 


XXXIII. 


Dorin, originally of 8 in Berry, i in 


the generality of Bourges, of a family of the pro- 


vince. His father was Receiver of taxes in the 
Court of Subſidies of Chateau- roux. He was for 
a long time a Lieutenant in the regiment of 
Noailles, and was caſhiered for being g concerned in 
ar lot. | 

He was a tolerable engineer. He took the poſt 
of Receiyer of Taxes, - which his father had en- 
joyed, and held it till the happy æra of his mar- 
riage with the daughter of la Fontaine and Samuel 
Bernard. This marriage was brought about, as is 
well known, in the moſt extraordinary manner, 
and by a meer effect of chance, which pre- 


ſided over his lucky deſtiny. Matemoiſclle de 


Barbangois, daughter to Madame de la Fe ontaine, 
after having taken the waters of Bourbon for a 
decline, in her way to Paris, paſſed. through the 
town of Chateau-roux, and was taken very ill at the 


hotel of Saint Catherine, here ſhe had alighted. | 


Dupin, who was naturally extremely polite, being 
informed of the accident, without being acquaint- 
ed, and even without having ever ſeen her, went 
to offer her an apartment at his houſe. T he Lady 
made a great deal of difficulty to accept of his 
offers; he repeated them with ſo good a grace, and 
* her ſo much, that ſne fixed herſelf and all 


8 4 her 
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her ſuite in his houſe, which was the moſt con- 
venient one in all the town. He carried his gal- 
lantry ſtill farther; the Lady being recovered by his 
good care, and without his having ſuffered her to 
be at any kind of expence, he undertook to recon- 
duct her to Paris, to be at hand to give her afliſt- 
ance in caſe of a relapſe on the road. As ſoon as 
ſhe arrived, ſhe engaged Dupin to viſit her mother, 
that he might receive her thanks. Madame Fon- 
taine, as well as her daughter, thought this beha- 
viour ſo uncommon, that ſhe was inceſfantiy be- 
ſtowing encomiums upon it; ſo that the famous 
Bernard was determined to ſee Dupin. He found 
that his underſtanding anſwered to his appearance, 
and was, very deſirous of returning his obligations 
to him. He inquired exactly about his ſituation. 
Dupin told him he was a widower * , and Bernard 
offered him in marriage the ſecond daughter of 
Madame Fontaine, with the two poſts of Receiver | 
General of the Finances of the three biſhoprics. 
The Lady was young and handſome, and the Pro- 
poſals were accepted. | Dupin by his marriage 
fixed his abode at Paris. Some time afterwards the 
Farms General were advertiſed Bernard, by his 
credit, obtained of the Miniſter, M. le Pelletier 
Desforts, one of the ten places for Dupin, who was 
made Farmer General the iſt of October IE Wu: 
1 he advanced bim all the Capital h he wanted. 


He had a ſon by this firſt Wee He ne him a 
Los of Secretary of the King's cabinet, and of Receiver Gene- 
Tal of Fin He:ie called Dopinide Francerajl. | . 


Two 
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Two or three years afterwards, Madame Dupin 
was at her mother's houſe at Paſſy, who being a 
little indiſpoſed, wanted ſomething which was 
locked up in her cloſet: her woman not being at 
hand, ſhe told her daughter to fetch it for der; 
Madame Dupin, ſearching for what her mother 
wanted, perceived, in a fue watering- pot, a paper, 
which ſhe unfolded ; ſhe found that it was her 
huſband's. acknowledgment to M. Bernard for 
500,000 livres *, that he had advanced him for his 
place. Inſtead of tearing the note, ſhe ſwallowed 
it, far fear of any traces of it being found. It was 
not till ſome time after that her mother found i it 
out- recollecting that no one except her daughter, 
had looked into her cloſer, . ſhe readily conjectured 
that no other perſon could haye taken away a 
paper, which Was of no uſe but to her or Ber- 
nard. | 

This event Te 5 3 but — 3 people, 
and produced. a quarrel, for many years, between 
Dupin and his wife, and Bernard, who refuſed | to 
ſee either of them ; but, as the huſband was not 

| concerned in it, he forgaye them, and g them 
a preſent of the 8 

Madame Dupin had a, 6 ſter (alſo. a — 
daughter of Samuel Bernard and la Fontaine) 
who was married to la Touche, Secretary to the 
King ; whom ſhe forſook in 1737, to follow a 
gallant i into England, from whence ſhe returned, 

a few years after the death of her huſband. 
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XXXIV. 

Dux Avp pz Mrzy, born of a very good family, 
bur not very rich. Though he had had a pood 
education, he was in his youth ſervant to M. Col- 
dert, ' Archbiſhop of Rouen, ſon to the Miniſter. 
One day (it is not very well known for what reaſon) 
this Prelate being angry, forgot himſelf ſo much, 
as to give him a flap on the face. Durand made 
the Prelate ſenſible that he was not born to put up 
with ſuch treatment, and immediately demanded 
his diſmiſſion. The Archbiſhop, ſeeing him more 
affected than perſons in his ſituation ſeem intitled 
to be, repented of his vivacity, and was deſirous of 
knowing who he was: when he was informed, he 
ordered him to be cloathed according to his birth, 
gave him a ſum of money, and a letter of re- 
commendation to M. Colbert. The Miniſter 


having queſtioned him, and finding he had all the 


ralents requiſite for a good financier, placed him 
in his offices, and in ſeveral others ſucceſſively, 
Where he acquired a conſiderable fortune. He 
was made Farmer General in the diſtrict of Charles 
Cordier, in 1721, under M. le Pelletier de laHout- 
faye, and was turned out in the leaſe of Peter 
Carlier, in 1726, beaauſe he was protected by the 
Duke of Bourbon: he was the moſt able and 
moſt noted man of the farms. 


XXXV. 
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= D'Aznoxcourr, of a good family of 
Phyſicians, of Beaune, ſon to a Receiver General 
of Finances, in the county of Burgundy, whoſe 
two places he is in poſſeſſion of. His ap- 
pointment to the Farms General is the conſe- 
quence of his marriage with the daughter of M. 
Berthier de Souvigny, Intendant of Paris, nephew 
to M. Orry, Comptroller General. He is very 
little verſed in the finances of the farms, which he 


does not even underſtand in the leaſt, and conſe- 
quently he does not trouble himſelf about the 


buſineſs, being moreover ſufficiently engaged with 


his miſtreſſes, to whom he gives up all his time, 
and very little money. His gallantries do not 


prevent him from being ſparing 1 in his domeſtic 


concerns, even to avarice. He is- incapable” of 
doing any good, except to a few mean flatterers, 
who encourage him in his two favourite paſſions, 


his avarice and his taſte for women. He ſcarce 


ſees any perſons, but ſuch who are attracted 
by his table ; which, however, 1s very moderate, 
He affects to be a man of wit, quoting upon every 
occaſion poetry, and ſcraps of Latin; but he is 
merely an extravagant fellow. It has coſt him 
more than 100,000 livres“ to be continued in the 
teaſe of 1740. He is brother to Durey de Sauroy, 
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war —of the Preſident Durey and of Durey de 
Noinville, Maſter of Requeſts. 

He is immenſely rich, having a revenue of four 
hundred thouſand livres early. He has only 
one ſon, who has been obliged to quit his country 
on account of debts, which it is ſhameful in his 
father not to pay, and which are not very con- 
ſiderable. He rather chooſes to ſee him lead a 
vagabond life, loſe the prime of his youth, and 
render himſelf unfit for any thing, than to make 


the leaſt exertion in his favour. His wife is re- 


tired to Morſan, where ſhe lives at a diſtance from 
him, ſooner than be witneſs to a diſorderly life, 
which he puniſhes ſo ſeverely in his ſon, after 18 | 


n 

Ds — originally foe 8 ſon ta 
a wholeſale woollen-draper. He had gone through 
ſeveral employments, before he attained that of 
Farmer General. He was appointed to that poſt 
in the leaſe of Cordier, in 1721, by the intereſt of 
M. Tachereau de Baudry, Counſellor of State, 
who obtained it for him of Mole, Comptroller 
General. He was continued in the leaſe of 1726. 
He was a man of rather ſlender abilities, plain in 
his manners, rather cloſe, and who never went be- 
yond his powers. M. le Pelletier Desforts pro- 
;ected him more than any of his colleagues. 


Pl 


* Between nineteen and twenty thouſand pounds. 
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STEPHEN p "Avery, originally of the oer 
Metz, of a family in the law, in which there have 


11 . 


5 9 
: * 


been two Preſidents 2 Mortier in the Parliament of 


the ſame city. He had a brother and two relations 
very high in the King's ſervice. 


As for himſelf, although he was of a moderate 


capacity, he has always been in the firſt employ- 
ments, where his aſſiduity and patronage ſupplied 
the place of talents. After having been Under 
Farmer of the Aids and Domains, he was made 
Chief of the Office, in the exciſe for ſalt, of the 
farms, in 1779. He was appointed Farmer Gene- 
ral in 1721, to the prejudice of Durand, his brother 
in-law, who had much more capacity; which. oc- 
caſioned a great jealouſy among his brethren. 
D'Augny, however, was the beſt man in the 
world, and the moſt humane. His birth, and the 
good education he had received, prevented him 
from becoming a coxcomb. He was a very ſober 
man, without paſſions | for either women or wines 
but he was a great cater. In his life-time. his ſon 


had the ſurvivorſhip of the farms given to him, | 


the duties of which he filled with his father. He 
is ſtill Farmer General, but much unlike his father, 
ſince he is very fond of women, and has a, miſtreſs 
who is very expenſive: this is Ia Gogo, who ſhone 
formerly upon the theatre, of the Opera Comique,: 
and who at preſent belongs to the Comedze Fran- 
| Pe: | . 
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He has a magnificent hotel at la Grange Batte- 
liere, with petits appartements, as the King has, 
baths, farm-yards, &c. 

This d'Augny married a little finger, called la 
Liancourt, natural daughter to an actreſs of the 
opera, whoſe name was Duval. 


XXXVIII. 


Fr L To DR VILLEMUR, originally from Rheims, 

had been in the loweſt employments of the farms, 
and, from one-ſtep to another, arrived ſo rapidly to 
the higheſt, that one can ſcarce follow him in the 
career of his fortune. 

He became Under Farmer in 1718. He was 
made Farmer General in 1719, under the mini- 
ſtry of M. de Noailles; continued in 1721, 
and in the ſucceeding leaſes. He had bought 
the poſt of Keeper of the Royal Treaſure, 
from M. Gruin, who was ordered to ſell out, and 
he remained in this poſt till his death. He was a 
very able man in the Farms General and Finances. 
He was exceſſively polite, rather too much affected, 
vain, proud, immoderately ambitious, and im- 
menſely rich. Law's ſyſtem contributed much to 
his fortune, as he obtained a great many ſhares at 
firſt hand. He has been at once Farmer General, 
Secretary to the King, Receiver General of the 
Finances of the generality of Paris; and the office 
of the generality of Rouen was at the ſame time 
given to one of his ſons. The eldeſt had the 
ſurvivorſhip of the place of Farmer General, 


which 
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which he filled in his father's life-time, and which, 


after his death, he N to that of n of 
the Royal Treaſure. 
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XXXIX. 


FoxTAINE, has been concerned in ſupplying the 
invalids, and other contracts, and was afterwards 
Farmer General, at the recommendation of M. 
Portail, Firſt Preſident of the Parliament of Paris, 
towards the end of the leaſe of Peter Carlier. This 
place was given to him in favour of the marriage 
of M. Portail the ſon, Preſident 2 Mortier, with 
the grand-daughter of this Fontaine; whoſe 
mother was daughter of a man called le Riche, 
who had gained an immenſe fortune in different 
affairs, and on board of ſhip. His ſon has had 
the ſurvivorſhip of his place. This Farmer is a 
very honeſt, ſincere man, but he does not either 


take any great pains in his ſituation, nor is he 
Killed in the affairs of the farms. 


XL. 


GARD did not poſſeſs any conſiderable em- 
ployments before he was made Overſeer of the 
Cuſtoms, eſtabliſhed in 1722, under the name of 
Martin Girard. He was appointed Farmer Gene- 
ral by the Duke of Bourbon, Prime Miniſter. His 
brother was Secretary of the Commanderies of that 
Prince, and of the States of the Province of Bur- 
gundy. He was turned out under M. le Pelletier 
Desforts, in 1726, on account of the protection of 
ee the 
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the Duke, of Bourbon, odious to Cardinal Fleuri, 
who had juſt ſupplanted this Prime Miniſter, the 
11th of June 1726. He was a very mild and 
plain man. 


3 
GRIMOD DE LA REYNIERE was born at Paris. 
His father was Farmer General, and originally of 
Lyons, of a tradeſman's family. He entered into 
office very young, where he learnt the buſineſs of 
the farms. He was appointed Farmer General /in 
the leaſe of Charles Cordier, in 1721, and con- 
tinued in all the ſubſequent leaſes. He under- 
ſtands the buſineſs of the farms very well; but his 
violence is ſo exceſſive, that it ſometimes degene- 
rates into brutality, eſpecially when he has the 
' gout, which happens very often. He is alfo 
Farmer General of the Poſts. He is very rich, 
and has a wife who is impertinent to a degree. 
One day, at a ſermon in the church of Saint Andre, 
des Arts and having only two or three chairs for 
her uſe, ſhe ſaid, very loud, ſhe wiſhed that a louis 
was paid for every chair. An old officer, who was 
behind her, ſaid, © You are in the right, my good 
* dame, for'you ſeem to have more money than 
“ underſtanding.“ She was followed to her coach 
by all the people, repeating this affront; which has 
not corrected her. This Grimod de la Reyniere 
married his daughter to M. de Maleſherbes, ſon of 
the Preſident de Lamoignon Blancmenil, ſince 
* of France. Hy 


XIII. 


AEN Dx 


XII. 


GA DvrorrT, brother to Grimod de la 


Reyniere, was alſo employed very young in the 
finances, where he remained a long while. He ac- 
quired there ſome knowledge ; was appointed 
Farmer General in 1721, and continued in the 
enſuing leaſes. He was at the head of the farms 
of the poſts, was very obliging, very noble in his 


manners, and very rich. His ſecond wife was a 


Mademoiſelle de Collincourt, of a good family of 
Picardy, who was with child of a boy at his death. 
She was a relation of M. d' Argenſon. This Du- 
fort followed the King in his laſt Campaign, 4 
Intendant of the Poſts. 

He had bought the hotel de Chamillart, built in 
a ſumptuous manner by the Comptroller General 
of that name, and Dufort, not finding it convenient 
enough, ſpent about 200,000 livres in embel» 
liſhing 1 it. 


XIIII. 


HarrE was one of the four Secretaries of the 


Council, when he was appointed Farmer General 


under M. Le Pelletier Desforts in 1726. He is 
thought tolerably ſkilled in the farms general, is a 
good kind of man, and does not live with his 
wife, who has been miſtreſs to the Marquis d Oiſe= 


* Upwards of eight thouſand pounds. 
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ef and to ſeveral others, &c. He takes 


care to revenge himſelf of her infidelities. 

H left an immenſe fortune. He has two daugh- 
ters one of whom is married to M. Girardin de 
Vaudray, Maſter of Requeſts, and the other to 
the Marquis de Vieux Maiſons. 

Hatte's wife has had a natural ſon by the Mar- 
quis d'Oiſe, born after her marriage, called Mai- 
ſon-Rouge, made Captain in the regiment of 
Aunis, at the time when the Marquis of Brancas- 
Villeneuve was Colonel of it. He is Chevalier 
of the Order of St. Louis, and, in 1764 and 1765, 
brought an action of Eclat, to make himſelf be ac- 
knowledged. legitimate, in conjunction with his 
mother. He was baptized under the name of La 
Riviere, and loft his cauſe. 


XLIV. 

Hr is ſon to the Firft Phyſician to the 
Queen. The King had for a long while aſked for 
him the poſt of Farmer General of Cardinal Fleuri, 
who had refuſed it, under pretence of his being too 
young. He has however obtained one. He is 
an amiable man, very fond of women, to whom 
he has attachments of a ſingular nature. He is a 
philoſopher, and has juſt reſigned his place to the 
King: it was given to Bouret d'Erigny. He only 
required the 50,000 livres“ for alms, in the time 
of Cardinal Fleuri. When he quitted his place 
of Farmer General, he married a young Iady of 
the houſe of Ligneville, younger ſiſter to her 


® Upwards of two thouſand pounds, 
whom 
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whom La Garde had married, and in favour of 
whoſe marriage it has been obſerved, that the ſame 
La Garde obtained the ſurvivorſhip of his father's 


place. 

His wife; born without a fortune, daughter to 
the Marquis of Ligneville, of an indigent houſe 
at Nancy, was brought up and married at Paris, 
by Madame de Grafigny, her aunt. 


XLV. 


Herov DE Viite-Fosss, of a very good family. 
He had a great many conſiderable employments, 
before he was made Farmer- general in 1721. He 
had married one of the daughters of M. Texier, 
Director of the farms at Orleans; ſhe was an in- 
timate friend of the Marchioneſs de Prie *. 


# 


XLVI. 


Hocavarr, is of a tolerable good family. He 
has been employed in ſupplying the armies of 
Flanders and Germany with proviſions, He was 
Commuſary-general, and had even afterwards ſome 

concerns in buſineſs. He was made Farmer Ge- 
neral in 1721, and continued in the following 
leaſes, and is very well verſed in the farms. He 
has three brothers, one of whom is Intendant of 
the Marine at Breſt, another Paymaſter-General 


. * Miſtreſs to the Duke of Bourbon, and exiled at the time 


of his diſgrace, 
T 2 i 
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of the Artillery, and the third Captain of a ſhip. 
Their mother was the worthieſt of all women. 
They all of them owe their riſe to M. Tallon, who, 


on account of the derangement of his affairs, was 
obliged to retire into Holland. He had lent ſixty 


thouſand livres * to Hocquart the father. The 


Farmer General lives in pretty good friendſhip 
with his brothers; with regard to every body elſe, 
he is haughty, ſevere, and ſelfiſh. One of his 
daughters is married to M. De Coſſe de Briſſac. 
This family affects devotion. 


XLVII. 


HaAupRkx. This is one of thoſe phænomena of 
fortune which happen very ſeldom. His father 
was a poor baker at Corbeil, burthened with a 


large family. He placed his ſon with Brentin, 


Director of the Aids at Corbeil. By his good 
fortune, M. Brentin, perceiving that he was an in- 
telligent young man, had him taught the buſineſs 


of the Aids, by the Clerks of the Cellars of Cor- 
beil. He afterwards made him his Receiver; 


from which poſt he was created travelling Clerk, 


and then travelling Commiſſary of the Aids. He 
was taken from thence in 1715, to be directing 


Manager of the ſaid Aids. He was in the under 


farms and domains of the Aids in 1726, and 


Farmer General under M. Orry. He is the moſt 
Two thouſand five hundred pounds. 


laborious 
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laborious man in the farms. His brother is ſtill 
a baker, facing Fort-I'Eveque, at Paris. 


XLVIII. 


Jorv, originally from Paris, and ſon of M. 


Joly, Intendant of the late Princeſs of Conti, na- 


tural daughter to Lewis XIV. was appointed 


Farmer General in 1726. He was already worth 


ſeventy thouſand livres þ a year, when he obtained 
that poſt. He was a very ordinary man, but had 


a great ſoul, was very generous and magnificent 
in every thing. | 


XLIX. 


LA Live DE BELLEGARDE has, in a manner, 
been educated and bred up in the employments of 


the Farms General. He worked in them when he 
was very young, and diftinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch 
a manner, by his underſtanding, that he became 


Director General, and was appointed Farmer Ge- 
neral in 1721, and continued in the following 
leaſes. He is one of the Secretaries to the King 
inthe Grand College; he is exceedingly devout, very 


charitable, and a very honeſt man; and is very well 
verſed in the buſineſs of the five greater farms. 


De la Live d'Epinay, his eldeſt ſon, has got the 
ſurvivorſhip of his place. | 


1 Near three thouſand pounds, 


p L LALLI- 
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L'AlLLEMANT DE BETZ was born at Paris, fon 
to an antient Farmer General, in the laſt reign, 
When he was very young, his father ſent him 
into the provinces, where he made himſelf fit for 
employment. He was for a long time Comp- 
troller General of the farms, and had the ſurvi- 
vorſhip of his father's place. He contrived to 
obtain from Cardinal Fleuri a ſecond poſt of 
Farmer General, for PAllemant de Nantouille his 
brother. He carried this againft the King, the 


Queen, the King of Spain, and the Duke de la 


Tremouille, by giving Cardinal Fleuri two hun- 


dred thouſand livres Þ ready money, to be laid out 


(as it was faid) in pious works; a deſtination very 
equivocal, but which is of no conſequence to hiſ- 
tory. After the death of M. de la Porte, the pa- 
tronage of the farms was given to VAllemant de 
Betz, who was at the head of the Company. He 
had ſolicited ftrongly this place, and obtained it, 

to the excluſion of Normant le Tournehem, who 
cared very little about it, and who preferred his 
eaſe to the continual buſtle which was required 
in that place, in which one can da very little good, 
and diſoblige many. He had the mortification 
to have this patronage taken from him, for hav- 


ing (as it was ſaid) cheated M. Machault, Comp- 


troller General of Finances, by giving him falſe 


t Upwards * thouſand pounds. 
eſtimates 


i'r EENY rx 
eſtimates of the produce of the farms. The pa- 


tronage was given to Rouſſel, who had revealed 
to the Minjiſter® the ſecret of the farms, 


LE 


L'ALLEMANT DE NANTOUILLET is brother to 
FAllemant de Betz, as we have juſt now obſerved, 
This is a haughty, giddy, and obſtinate man, in- 
toxicated with his good fortune, and frequently 


blundering in the affairs, which he ſcarcely under- 


ſtands; beſides this, he affefts to be a devotee. 


Theſe two l'Allemants have had a brother 


Biſhop of Seez, and another (VAllemant de Levig- 
nan) Intendant of Alengon ſince the year 1726, 


If III. 


LanTAGE DR FELICOURT, is born at Paris, and 


is ſon to Lantage, Under Farmer of the Aids. He 
had filled ſeveral employments and offices of Di- 
rector of the Aids, in conjunction with his father. 
At length he was appointed Farmer General in 


1721, and turned out in 1726, becauſe he was a 
creature of the Duke of Bourbon, This is a very 


polite man, has had a very good education, and is 


of a mild diſpoſition. His greateſt pleaſure is to 


oblige, and he does it with infinite grace. He is 
at preſent Farmer of the gunpowder and faltpetre 
magazines in the kingdom, in which poſt he is 
very much eſteemed. 


* Succeſſor to M. Orry, med out in 1745. 
14 LIII. L 
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L Mxxcitr was of a very good family of 
Paris, in eaſy circumſtances, and has been edu- 
cated as completely as a young man can poſſibly 
be; he has always been in poſſeſſion of conſider- 
able employments, and places of truſt : his laſt 
poſt was that of Receiver General of the Port 
Saint Paul. He was made Farmer General in 
1721. This place was only taken from him 
under pretence of his being a creature of the 
Duke of Bourbon, which was a capital crime un- 


der the adminiſtration of Cardinal Fleuri. How- 
ever, he got into the under farms under the 


name of Quiberdier. He was the plaineſt and 
moſt generous man in the world, and was called 
the father of the Clerks. 


LIV. 


Lx Moxxoits, born i in the town of Elbeuf, in 


Normandy, is ſon to a manufacturer of woollen 


cloths; which ſtill bear his name. He has. been 
Receiver of taxes at Montivilier, in the ſame 
generality of Rouen. He had married a maid of 


an inn, who was extremely beautiful. James de 
Vitry, Farmer General in the reign of the late 


King, fell in love with her, and did hing a great 
deal of ſervice. He was made Farmer General in 
1721, by the patronage of the Duke of Luxem- 
bourg, who found his wife handſome, and by no 


means 


means cruel. His grand-daughter is married to 
M. de Clermont de Renel“. She is a widow, This 
man is capable of doing good from. vanity, is ex- 


ceedingly trifling, but upon the whole er 
_— ; 


IC 


1 RiIcRE DE LA — is ſon to a Re- 


ceiver General of finances, and was appointed 


Farmer General in the leaſe of the year 1718, 


when Count d'Argenſon was Keeper of the Seals. 
He has a great deal of wit, is a man of the world, 
and keeps a good table; at which he invites all 
men of wit and talents, to whom he is ſerviceable 
from motives of vanity. He is extremely fond of 
flattery, and indeed he frequents none but thoſe 


who will beſtow it upon him for his money. 


Sometimes, however, he ſees the beſt and the 


moſt agreeable company. 


0 * 


He is very polite and amiable, when he is not 


in his days of caprice. He is very fond of 


women, of muſic, and in general of all kinds of 


pleaſure; which prevents him from attending very 


cloſely to buſineſs. His perſon has made him 


ſuſpected of being a man of intrigue, and it is 
certain that he has had ſome adventures. We 


* 


* From this marriage is born N de Clermont de Renel, 5 


wife to the Count de Stainville de Choĩſeul, the younger brother ; 
to the Duke de Choiſeul, formerly Count de Stainville, Am- 
baſſador at Rome and at Vienna, at preſent Miniſter and Se- 


eretary of State in the war department, Colonel General of the 


Swiſs and Griſons, Governor of Touraine, Blue Riband, 


&. tec. 
* * 
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ſhall content ourſelves with mentioning only two 
of them, on account of their contraſt to each 
other. "7 

As he was paſling a night with la Hantier of the 
opera, at preſent Madame Truchet, who was then 
miſtreſs to the Prince of Carignan, the Prince, 
who had a maſter-key to all the doors, came to her 


that very night, and found his place occupied by 


M. le Riche. There aroſe a great diſpute between 

theſe two competitors, of ranks ſo diſpropor- 

tionate to meet upon ſuch an occaſion. It is 
pretended that M. le Riche ſubmitted to corporal 
chaſtiſement, receiving ſome ſtrokes of a cane, 
which the Prince cauſed to be given to him, 
This 1s not, however, very likely ; for, in that caſe, 
the Prince would, in all probability, have been 
contented with. this revenge. - He went the next 
day to Verſailles, to deſire Cardinal Fleuri to expel 
le Riche from the farms, for having had the in- 
ſolence to put himſelf in competition with his 
Highneſs. The Cardinal anſwered—that the King 


did not diſmiſs a uſeful man for ſuch a reaſon; 


but, to give the Prince ſome kind of ſatisfaction, 
and to leave, him in the free and quiet poſſeſſion 
of his miſtreſs, if ſhe could poſſibly be ſatisfied . 
with him alone, M. le Riche was ſent to Mar- 
ſeilles, where he remained during three years, un- 
der pretence of it's being his turn, No other 
Farmer was ſent into the country while he re- 


mained there, He ſpent a great deal of money in 


that city, and gave ſeveral entertainments to the 
ladies, who regretted him very much. 
The 


A PP E N D IX. 
The other adventure is not of the ſame nature, 
or at leaſt M. le Riche does not appear to any 


great advantage in it. This incident has made 
too much noiſe, not to be known by every body; 


but the picture we ſketch would want a very prin- 
cipal feature, if we were to omit it. It is well 
known that le Riche's amiable wife is daughter 
to Mimi Dancourt ; that ſhe was deſtined to the 
ſtage from her birth, in which profeſſion ſhe would. 
have excelled, having all the qualities neceſſary to 
make a good actreſs. The amorous financier in- 
humanly deprived the public of her. It is ſaid 
that ſhe was his miſtreſs for twelve years, and, if 
her fidelity was anſwerable to her perſeverance, he 
owed it, no doubt, to his profuſion. He thought 
that an attachment ſo rare could only be rewarded 
by giving her his hand. At the time of their mar- 
riage, a promiſe of fidelity was made, which was 
only to terminate with their lives. Their days 
were paſſed in pleaſure, and crowned with ſplen- 
dour and feſtivity ; but the fortunate deſtiny of 
M. le Riche could not protect him from the com- 
mon fate of huſbands. The wit and charms of 
nis wife could not be concealed. A hero *, 
equally the favourite of Venus and Mars, tog 
a liking to her. A woman is not a ſtrong for- 
treſs, when ſhe has no other defence than her huſ- 
band, ſhe does not hold out long againſt the at- 
tacks of a man accuſtomed to pleaſe and to ſub- 
due. Madame de la Poupeliniere ſoon yielded 
to the conqueror; but, in order to indulge more 
 eommodiouſly with her lover, ſhe contrived a 
The Duke de Richelieu. 

| chimney 
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chimney that turned upon ſprings, by which ſhe 
could paſs into the next houſe, that was hired by 
ſome perſons unknown. This intercourſe laſted 
a great while, and was at length diſcovered to M. 
le Riche by a femme de chambre. He was ſo much 
piqued, that he broke out in a moſt furious man- 
ner, and parted from his wife; who, it is ſaid, is 
not ſorry to be her own miſtreſs, that ſhe may fol- 
low her inclinations without controul. 
LVI. 

os Nenne p'ErroLEs i is born at Paris, ſon 
to le Normant, Treaſurer of the Mint, grandſon: 
of the father of M. de Tournehem, Director of 
the King's buildings. He was under farmer, 
and married the daughter of M. Poiſſon, formerly 


concerned in the King's affairs. His wife was 
Marchioneſs of Pompadour. 


Ls 


LVII. 


"Le NL Sbe Dx Tovxnatm is born at Paris, 
and fon to an antient Farmer General, who came 
originally from Orleans, of a very good family in 
that town. He had been Secretary to M. Hott- 
man, Ambaſſador from France in Switzerland. 
He was made Farmer General at the death of his 
father, and Director of the India Company, for 
the arrangement of the Farms General, in the 
leaſe of the year 1715. He was continued in 
174 ) and in the following leaſes, He was ap- 

pointed 


— 
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pointed Director General of the King's buildings, 
through the patronage of the Marchioneſs de 


Pompadour, wife to le Normant d'Etiolles, his 


nephew, to whom he ceded his place of Farmer 
General, He was a man of wit, and a ſubtle 
Courtier. 


He died at Etiolles, the 27th. of November 


1751, aged 67. 


7 


»;—k᷑;· bb bag 
iowa, 3 from Burgundy, of a ed 


family. He began by the ſmalleſt employments 


in the offices for Extra- affairs, where he gained a 
conſiderable fortune. He was made Farmer Ge- 
neral in 1721, and afterwards Paymaſter General 
of the forces in time of war. His fortune has been 
ſuddenly overturned, it is not very well known 
gg He was a good man. 


LIX. 


Mazz'cyat is born at Paris, and is ſon. to 
the King's Firſt ſurgeon. He was Steward of the 


Houſhold to his Majeſty, before he was Farmer 


General. As it was merely on account of his 


daughter that he had ſolicited that place, he only 
kept it till he found a proper match for her. She 


was married to M. Rouſſel, to whom Marcchal 
ron h n This was a very honeſt man. ; , 


LX. Masson 
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LX. 


| Masson was ſon of a crier of the Parliament of 
Paris. He obtained an employment in the Aids 
when he was very young, paſſed through a va- 
riety of employments, and was made Farmer 
General i He left a ſon, who is a perfect 
bear; he was called Maſſon de Maiſon Rouge, 
and died after a conſiderable bankruptcy. 


LXI. 


MazabE came from Gaſcony, of an honeſt 


tradeſman's family, He entered into employment 


very young. He acquired, by his intelligence and 
aſſiduity, to be raiſed from a ſimple Clerk to the 
Directorſhip General of Marſeilles. He was made 


Farmer General in 1721, and continued in 1726. 


His ſon has had the ſurvivorſhip of his place, and 
did the buſineſs of it in his father's life-time. 
He was very able, and though he had preſerved 
the characteriſtic of the country he came from, yet 
he was a very good man. 


LXII. 


MicavLrT is born at Paris. After having had 
conſiderable employments, he was introduced in- 
to the under farms, and became Farmer General 


in 1726. He is at preſent one of the Farmers of 


the gunpowder and ſalt-petre magazines, and of the 
paper manufacture at Montargis. 


IXI. Min- 
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LXIII. | 


MiRLEAU DE Nanda a for a long 
while in the public records. He was at the head 
of the Cuſtoms on coarſe woollen cloth, in 
1719; and in 1721 he was made Sub-Farmer 
of the ſaid Cuſtoms in ſeveral generalities. He 
was a Farmer General, and obtained the ſur- 
vivorſhip of this poſt for his ſon. They both act 
in their department. He is of a good tradeſman's 
family, rather fond of expence, and does the ho- 
nours of his houſe very well. 


LXIV. 


OLIVvIitR DE Moyriwoon was nephew to M. 


Olivier de Senezan, Receiver General for the 


Clergy. He was in trade when he was appointed 


Farmer General in 1721. Not being verſed in 


the affairs of the farms, his Secretary does all the 
buſineſs of his department. He was very expenſive, 
haughty, and had an infinite deal of wit. 


LXV. 


PnxRIxET was born at Sancerre in Berry. After 
the death of his father, he was a wine-merchant. 
He is related to all the Perinets de la Tour d' Ar- 
gent, who are Proteſtants. He uſed to ſupply the 
Duke de Noailles with wine, by whoſe credit he 
was made Director of the India Company in 1721. 

Ze He 
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He alſo obtained a place of Farmer General, and 
is one of the beſt men in the world. 


Remy DE JULLY on his fortune in the loweſt 
employments, but his aſſiduity has raiſed him to the 


firſt poſts of the finance. He was Under Farmer 


of the Aids, and Farmer General, in 1721. He had 
a great ſhare of probity, and was one of the moſt 


- upright and plain men in Toe fr 


LXVII. 


RoLLAN D D' AugREUIL was made Farmer * 
ral in 1726, in the leaſe of Peter Carlier, under M. 
le Pelletier Desforts. He continued in the gene- 
ral farms till his death. He was of an honeſt 
tradeſman's family, was not very rich when he 
died, having rendered many ſervices in his life-time, 
for which he was never repaid. 


LXVIII. 

RolLLAND DE SOUFFERRIERE was Captain of 
Carabineers, and returned his commiſſion to the 

King at the death of M. Rolland his brother, 

whoſe place he aſked, and had no great trouble in 

obtaining. He acquired immenſe riches, and was 

a very different man from his brother, thinking 
every thing allowable that he got money by. 


LXIX. 


Rol LIN was brother to M. Rollin, Under Far- 
mer of the Aids in ſeveral generalities, and Secre- 
tary to the King in the Grand College, He was 


appointed 
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appointed Farmer General in 1726, and continued 
in the enſuing leaſes, He is of an honeſt tradeſ- 


man's family, and there is neither good nor evil 
to be ſaid of him. 


"LAKE. 

RovssEL is a native of Paris, ſon of a notary, 
and grandſon to a ſaleſman in the market-place, 
nephew to M. de la Garde. He married the daugh- 
ter of M. Marechal, ſteward to the King's houſe- 
hold, who gave him up his poſt of Farmer Gene- 
ral. He was a man of a handſome perſon, ſpoke 
well, and told lies with-a good grace, having all 
the diſpoſitions proper for his profeſſion, 

This Rouſſel, loaded with debt on account of 
his immoderate luxury, at laſt quitted the finance, 
being obliged to give up his eſtate to his creditors, 
and was ſucceeded by a man named Marchand, his 
brother-in-law. He has two ſons, one of whom is 
confined in St. Lazare for his bad conduct: the 


other has an employment in one of the Provinces. 
Rouſſel drowned himſelf. 


LXXI. 


SAVALLETTE is born at Paris, ſon of a notary, 
who was ſon to a vinegar-merchant. He was only 
Clerk at M. Fagon's, and afterwards employed in 
ſeveral contracts. He was married to Mademoi- 
{elle de Noce, whoſe mother was the friend of 
Count Noce, a favourite of the Regent, and who 
made him Farmer General. One of his daugh- 
ters was married to M. de Courteilles, Ambaſ- 
a, U ſador 
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ſador in Switzerland, and another to Count de 
Revel de Broglio. He is exceſſively rich, very 
proud, and died the 5th of May 1756. 


LXXII. 


SAULNIER DE La MotsSIERE had been all his 
life-time in the under farms, for the ſtamping 
gold and ſilver. He was made Farmer General in 
1721, and turned out in 1726, having loſt his pro- 
tector. He was an able man, of an excellent diſ- 
poſition. It is not known whether he left any 
children. 


LXXII. 


TEXIER is from a village called Audeme, four 
leagues from Montpelier, ſon to an inhabitant _ 
of that place. He came very young to Paris, 
and it is affirmed that he wore a livery. His firſt 
employment was the being Clerk of the Aids of 
Rouen, and afterwards. Director. He had amaſſed 
a fortune, ſo that he married a young lady from 
St, Cyr. He was made Farmer General by the 
means of the Regent, in 1721. He was haughty, 
ſeyere, and impertinent. 


LXXIV. 


THrrRoux DE LAILLY is born at Paris, ſon to an 
antient Farmer General, originally of Burgundy, 


of a noble family. This man was Treaſurer to the 
King's 


APP FHN d 
King's houſehold. He was made Farmer General 
in 1721, and continued in 1726, and was ap- 


pointed Farmer of the poſts. He has a great deal 
of wit, but pays very little regard to his word. 


LXXV. 


THOIN ARD is originally from Orleans. His 
father was Lieutenant Criminel in the Special Court 
of judicature of that city. He is of a very good 
family, and in eaſy circumſtances. He was put 
in the employments very young: the laſt he filled 
was that of Receiver at Rouen. He was after- 
wards in ſeveral under farms, and Inſpector Gene- 
ral of the farms at Rouen, Caen, and Alengon, in 
1719. He had the addreſs to get all his bills 
placed in different funds, and received ready 
money for them. There was no perſon in the 
world, but his wife, could vie with him in avarice; 
beſides, he is a ſelf-ſufficient coxcomb, and, in a 
word, one of the refuſe of mankind. 


LXXVI. 


VarTBors DV Mrz. This man was not known, 
in the under farms. He became rich by Law's 
ſyſtem, under the patronage of Cardinal Fleuri, 
from whom he obtained one of the ten places of 
Farmers General in 1726. He left a conſiderable 
eſtate at his death. He was a good kind of man. 
His wife was the moſt elegant woman in Paris, 
and was very haughty. Soon after the death of 
her huſband, ſhe married Sy 3 Caps 


ain in the Guards. OY 
2 Ne VI. 
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r 
Letter of the Duke of Bourbon to the Firſt Pre- 


dent of the Parliament of Paris. 


Fontainebleau, 15th September, 172 5. 
T is with infinite concern I ſee that the people 
have not reaped the benefit of the ſeveral or- 
ders I have given to procure them a ſpeedy re- 


lief. I am much affected with their ſituation ; 


but, as the dearth they experience is the neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of a barren year, to which ſuc- 
ceeds the confuſion of the ſeaſons, and other ac- 
cidents, which human prudence could not fore- 
ſee, it is not poſſible for me to add any thing 
to the orders I have given, nor to the precautions 
I have taken, with which, you are acquainted, 
The ſucceſs that will attend the execution of them, 
will quiet the murmurs of the people. I for- 
give them their unjuſt complaints, becauſe they 

ariſe from their ſufferings, becauſe miſery dif- 
turbs their reaſon, and becauſe they are not ca- 


pable of judging with how much attention I la- 
bour to preſerve them from their terrible ſitua- 
tion, with which I am hurt beyond expreſſion. 


But I ſhall not conceal from you, how much 
my indignation is raiſed againſt ſome members 
'of the Parliament, who cannot be ignorant of the 
purity of my intentions, who know the motives 
of * Aſſemblies; who, nevertheleſs, carry their 


boldneſs 
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boldneſs and temerity ſo far, as to ſpeak againſt 35 
their own knowledge, and who, by diſcourſes 


equally falſe and ſeditious, keep up the clamours 
of an ill- informed people. Perſons whom their 
oaths, and the offices which they have the ho- 
nour to be inveſted with, engage more particu- 
larly to ſupport the authority of the King, and 
to maintain order and public tranquillity. 

I have given very ſpecial orders to diſcover 
thoſe who purſue a conduct ſo blameable, and 
their licentiouſneſs ſnall be nn with deſerved 
chaſtiſement. 


What I have been ſaying to you, is no n ; 


and you need not have any kind of ſeruple to 
publiſh my letter. 

With regard to what you ſend me word, 4 
corn- merchants and bakers cannot be | puniſhed 
by reaſon of their being wanted; I think it is a 

very ſad circumſtance, that one cannot proceed 
againſt ſuch dangerous malverſations. This, 


however, is a caſe that concerns you; and I 


think that you ought, at leaſt by your converſa- 
tion, to ſhew the public the motives which pre- 


vent the puniſhment of their criminal proceedings. 
As to myſelf, I will fupport, with all- ſuitable au- 


thority, the remedies that ſhall be indicated to 
me by the Aſſembly over which you preftde, - 


I have examined with much attention the me- 
morial which the Attorney General has ſent me, 


and I have given orders accordingly ' to M. 
Dodun, who is gone to Paris to regulate all 
matters in concert with you. As he is perfectly 

ily U 3 acquainted 
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acquainted wih the buſineſs, he will take care to 


avoid the inconveniences mentioned in your let- 
ter, &c. 


The Speech of his moſt Chritian Majeſty, aside 
A... Council on the 16th of June, 1726. 


IT was time” chat I ſhould take upon myſelf 
the government of my kingdom, and that 1 
ſhould give myſelf up entirely to the affection 
I. owe to my people, to ſhew how en * am 
ſenſible of their attachment. 

However perſuaded I may be of the zeal which 
my couſin the Duke of Bourbon has exerted in 
the affairs I have intruſted to his management, 
and how great ſoever may be the affection I ſtill 
have for him, yet I have thought it neceſſary to 
ſuppreſs and aboliſh the title and functions of 


Prime Miniſter. 


1 have already given orders, that the jefoliiion | 
L have taken to aſſume the government of my 
kingdom into my own hands, ſhould be commu- 
nicated to my Parliament of Paris, and the ſame 
ſhall be done with regard to my other Parlia- 
ments. I ſhall make it known by circular letters 
to all the Governors and Intendants of my pro- 
vinces, and I have alſo ordered that notice 
ſhould be given of it to my Miniſters in foreign 


Courts. My intention is, that every thing which 


concerns the offices about my own perſon, ſhould 
be upon the ſame footing as under the late King 


my Hon 3 In the room of M. Dodun, 
who 
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who has aſked my leave to reſign, I have choſen 


M. Pelletier Desforts to fill up the poſt of Comp- 


troller General of my finances; and M. de Bre- 
teuil having aſked the ſame permiſſion of me, I have 
appointed M. le Blanc to his Poe Secretary of 
the War department. 

The Councils ſhall be 3 holden on the 
days appointed for them, and the affairs will be 
conducted there as uſual. With regard to the 
favours I may have to beſtow, application muſt 
be immediately made to me, and I will put the 
memorial into the hands of my Keeper of the 
Seals, my Secretaries of State, and my Comp- 
troller General of finance, 


I ſhall appoint ſtated times for the tranſaction 


of buſineſs, at which the antient Biſhop of Frejus 
will always attend, as well as at the other details 


with which different perſons are intruſted, by vir- 


tue of the offices they fill. In a word, I mean to 
follow in every thing, as much as poſſible, the 


example of the late King my great grandfa- 


ther. 
If you ſhould think there is any other thing to 


be done, in theſe early times, you may propoſe 


to me with confidence; and I expect, from your | 


zeal for my ſervice, that you ſhould aſſiſt me in 
the deſign I have of rendering my government 
glorious, by making it uſeful to my State and to 
my People, whoſe happineſs ſhall ever be the firſt 


| GO 8 my care. 
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als as Compliment addreſſed by Cardinal Fleuri to his 


moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, after he had Leer vu bis 
Cardinals hat from the King. 


SIR, | | 
THE new dignity for which I am come to pay 
homage to your Majeſty, how great ſoever it 


may be in itſelf, is ſtill infinitely more valuable 
to me, becauſe I hold it only from your Majeſty's 


hands, and, if I may venture to fay it, becauſe 


it reflects no leſs honour on your Majeſty than on 
myſelf. 

Let me be permitted, Sir, publicly to make 
known, on this occaſion, what the goodneſs of your 
heart had ſuggeſted to you in my behalf, at the time 
when your Majeſty was not yet become the diſ- 
tributer of favours, Not only you had deſigned 
for me your right of nomination to the Cardivat. 
ſhip, without my having taken the liberty to 


ſpeak of it to you, but you have further, without 


mentioning it to me, ſolicited, before the uſual 


time, that this favour ſhould be beſtowed upon 
me. 


I acknowledge, Sir, that there 1s perhaps ſome 


fecrer and inward motive of ſelf- love, in ac- 
quainting the public with a mark of attention in 


your Majeſty, ſo gracious to me; but, on the 
other hand, ſhould I not with enden be charged 
with ingratitude, if I ſhould neglect announcing 
ro the people of France, that there is in your 
Majeſty a fund of goodneſs, of ſentiment, and, I 


am 
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am not afraid to ſay it, of gratitude, which ought 
to afford the greateſt comfort to your ſub-' 
jects? | 

The majeſty of the throne attracts only our 
reſpect. The great talents of Princes excite ad- 


miration; their power commands awe; but it is 


by mildneſs, goodneſs, and humanity, that they 
eſtabliſh their ſway over our hearts. And what 
are not the French capable of undertaking, of 
doing, and even of ſuffering, when they "Ui 
themſelves beloved by their rulers ? 

The Eaſtern nations render to their Secret 
a worſhip almoſt equal to that of the Divinity. 


Among the nations of Europe, there are ſome 


who wiſh to govern their Kings: others, which 
though much attached and very faithful to them, 
yet rather reſpect than love them. But the pro- 
per character of the French, is love for their 
King, is the deſire of pleaſing him, the wiſh of 
ſeeing, and drawing near to _ and of Teng. 
beloved by him. 

Your Majefty has received, from your — 
infancy, proofs of this affection. Your ſubjects, 
Sir, have loved you, before pp were capable of 
returning their love, | 

Their conſternation in your illnefſes has been 
equal to that of a family trembling * for the fate 


of him on whom they depend for ſupport ; and. 


the joy they have teſtified at your recovery 
has been ſometimes carried to ſuch lengths, 
as almoſt to exceed the bounds of modera- 


With. 
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With what acclamations have not your faith- 
ful people received the declaration your Majeſty 
has made of taking the government of your 


kingdom into your own hangs | And what hap- 


py proſpect do they not think they have a right 
to flatter . themſelves with, when they ſee the 


eminent qualities of your auguſt great-grand- 


father, whom you have choſen for your model, 
diſcloſing themſelves more and more in your 
Majeſty! A ſpirit of order and juſtice, a con- 
ception from which nothing eſcapes, an impene- 
trable ſecrecy, a rectitude of judgment, an eaſy 
and mild acceſs, no ſigns of impatience, never 
one word, one ſingle word diſagreeable to any 
one, an averſion for every kind of luxury; but, 
what is infinitely above all, an invariable attach- 
ment to religion and reſpect for our holy myſ- 
teries, which no external inattention, no bad ex- 
amples, can interrupt. 

3 heſe, Sir, are the qualities we already 445 


mire in your Majeſty, and upon which are 


founded the reaſonable hopes your ſubjects en- 
tertain, of ſeeing you one day n to our 
greateſt Kings. ö 

Nothing is more ban nor more diffi- 
cult to anſwer than a great expectation; but I 
dare affirm, that it is in the power of your Ma- 
jeſty not to fruſtrate our hopes. 

May you, Sir, fulfil them in all che extent 
which our neceſſities require! May we have the 
conſolation to behold, renewed in your ſacred 
perſon, the prudence of the King, your great- | 

grand- 


AFP PE N D 1 
grandfather, in the art of government; all the 
goodneſs of the Dauphin, your grandfather, and 
all the piety of your auguſt father. This will 
be, Sir, to me, the moſt affecting reward, I can 
ever receive, for my reſpectful, and, if I may be 
permitted to ſay ſo, my tender attachment to 
your Majeſty. LD, ; a 


N' VII. 


Memorial for Count Broglio, Ambaſſador in Eng- | 


land, „Labeler the French colonies in America. 


At Verſailles, I ith April, 1724. 1 


Mais AMERICA. 


D to his Britannic Majeſty Nova Scotia, other- 
wife called Acadia, in it's whole extent, agree- 


ably to it's antient limits, as oo the city of 


Port Royal. | 
The claim of the Engliſh is is, to include under 


the name of Acadia, not only the land of the 
peninſula, but likewiſe all the continent which 


lies to the ſouth of the river St. Laurence, as 
far as the ſea, which would render the Engliſh 


maſters of all the French poſſeſſions that lie be- 


tween the Green Bay and Quebec. If this claim 
t were 


Y the treaty of Utrecht, the King has ceded 
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were to take place, France would loſe a part of 
Canada, and would be repdered ininpable > of 


keeping the reſt. 


England has no right to ſupport this die: 
The letters of grant which Sir William Alexander 
obtained in 1621, from James I. King of Eng- 


land, of the lands of Acadia, under the title of 


Nova Scotia, and of the lands of the Gulph of 
St. Laurence, as far as Gaſpé, together with 
thoſe-of the coaſt of Nouremberg, the country of 
the Etechemins, from the bottom of the bay as far 
as New England, cannot afford a title to them. 
In 1604, the French were forming a fixed ſettle- 
ment on the coaſt of Nouremberg, in the county 
of the Etechemins, and, another at Port Royal. 
They had, long before this, taken poſſeſſion of the 
lands, extending as far as the 33d degree. In 
the mean while, in 1607, a company was formed 
in England, which undertook a new ſettlement 
in Virginia, which is ſituated between he 3 and 
2 40th degrees. 

The Engliſh, not ſatisfied with the * they had 
ſettled, would alſo ſeize upon the lands occupied. 
by the French in 16133 they drove away thoſe 
who were upon the coaſt of Nouremberg, in the 
country of the Etechemins, and at Port Royal, 
and continued their hoſtilities: till 1629, when 


they took Quebec, and made themſelves maſ- 


ters of all the continent which belonged to France, 
long before they had been there. It was during 
theſe hoſtilities, that the grant was made to Sir 
William Alexander. He aſked it to a greater ex- 

tent 
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tent than it could be given to him, in hopes 
that his country might take the reſt: in which he 
was miſtaking; for, all the lands of New France, 
Canada, and Acadia, having been reſtored to 
France by the treaty of St. Germain en Laye, of 
the 2gth of March 1632, this grant could nat 
give him a title againſt France; and the Engliſh 
have in ſome meaſure acknowledged this by the 
treaty of Utrecht; ſince it is not ſaid there, that 
France ſhall reſtore, but ſhall cede Acadia to 
England ; which has even required letters pa- 
tent of this ceſſion, that have been diſpatched on 
the 6th of May, 1713. It cannot be ſaid, that 
the terms of ceſſion and reſtitution. are ſynoni- 
mous, or, that the Engliſh have been inattentive 
to the expreſſion, new in the fame treaty, the 
word to reftore to the Engliſh is uſed in ſpeaking of 
Hudſon's Bay. The queſtion therefore is, to find 
out, without regard to the title here ſpoken of, 
what were the antient limits of Acadia. 
There is no doubt but that the French have 
| diſcovered the continent of North America be- 
fore the Engliſh ; the inhabitants of Britany and 
Normandy, having been a fiſhing on the iſland 
of Newfoundland in 1504, Francis I. in 1533, 
cauſed a diſcovery to be made of the lands lying 
from the 32d degree to the 47th of north latitude, 
and it is part of theſe lands that are now in queſ- 
tion. 
John Veraſany was the _ employed ; he 
arrived at a new land, in about 34 degrees of 
latitude, where he went on ſhore, and took poſ- 


ſeſſion 
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ſeſſion of it for France. He ran along the 


coaſt as far as the goth degree, and diſcovered 
in this voyage an extent of country of more than 
70 leagues. He landed at different diſtances, 
in order to ſurvey the country, and to take 


Poſſeſſion of it. He named all this extent of 


land New France, a name which it has ſince 


preſerved. 


Baron Lery was ſent, in 1538, to form a 
ſettlement there. He landed at Sable Ifland, 
where the ſituation of the ſpot determined him 
to ſtay; but he was obliged to give it up for 
want of freſh water, and on account of the 
badneſs of the ſoil. He left ſome cattle there, 
which have multiplied, and ſome of which are 
ſtill to be found. 

James Cartier was employed after him to 
go to New France: he ſurveyed, at his firſt 
voyage, the iſland of Newfoundland, and diſ- 


covered the Gulph of Saint Laurence, with all 


it's coaſts. At the ſecond voyage, he penetrated 
to the iſland of Saint Laurence. He returned 
there in 1540. He was obliged by ſtreſs of 
weather to ſtand in for the port of Carpou, in 
Newfoundland. From thence he went to the 
river Saint Laurence, as far as the port of Sainte- 
Croix, where he landed Count Roberval, who 
was choſen by the King to make the ſettle- 
ments in New France, and who conſtructed a 
fort at the diſtance of four leagues from Sainte 
Crqix. 

Count Roberval returned the following year 
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and alſo formed a erte on the iſland of Cape 
Breton. | 

The care that was taken to ſettle the northern 
part of New France, did not occaſion the ſouthern 
part to be neglected. 

John Ribaud was choſen, in t 662, to go and 
make a ſettlement towards the 24th degree, where 
Veraſany had firſt landed. Ribaud named the 


Cape at which he arrived, Cape Francis, which is 


diſtant from the Equator about 3o degrees. He 
cauſed to be fixed upon the borders of a river, 
which he called River of May, a ſtone pillar, with 


a paper on which were engraved the arms of 


France. He named this place Charles Neues in 
| honour of King Charles IX. 

In ſome ancient Dutch charts we find the names 
of all theſe rivers, which have been altered by the 


Engliſh. They have called the place where CREED | 


fort was, Charles Town. 

John Ribaud returned into F rance, and left "Ta 
| of his people in the country. Several of them pe- 
| Fiſhed; and the ſurvivors built a veſſel to carry 
themſelves back to France. They were thrown 
'on the Engliſh coaſt, where they found an Engliſh 
veſſel, which came up with them, and in which 
there was a French ſeaman, who had ſailed the year 
before with Captain Ribaud. The weakeſt of the 


people were put on ſhore, and were conducted to . 


the Queen of England. It cannot be doubted but 
that it was from the account they gave, that the 
| Queen reſolved to ſend ſome people into the country 
from whence they came; for in 1565, four Engliſh 
10 * veſſels 
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veſſels arrived on the coaſt, and aſked of Captain 
Laudonnier, who had been ſent there in 1564, 


permiſſion to take in water, of which they were 
much in want. They landed only upon the ſpot 


were the French were, and Captain Ribaud arrived 


there almoſt as ſoon as they; he then returned 1 in- 
to Europe. 


Captain Laudonnier gave the name of Carolina 
to this iſland, in honour of Charles IX. 
In the ſame year ſix large Spaniſn ſhips arrived 


there, who took the fort from the French, and 


treated them with great cruelty. The Spaniards 
were driven away in 1567, by Captain Gourgues 
of Bourdeaux, who returned the ſame year into 
France. Captain Ribaud went there again a few 


years after this. 


Although this continent belonged to the French, 


the Engliſh did not ſcruple to form ſettlements 


there. 


Humphrey Gilbert went from England in 1 583, 
with a deſign to eſtabliſh a colony in New France. 


He landed on the iſland of Newfoundland, at a 


port which he called St. John's. He found there 
ſeveral fiſhing-ſmacks belonging to different na- 
tions, and took two French ſhips that were there. 
Philip Amadus and Arthur Barton fitted out an 


expedition in England to go and ſettle a colony on 


part of New France; and on the 4th of July, 1584, 


they landed in the 34th degree of latitude, above 


Carolina. In honour of Queen Elizabeth, they 


called the country Virginia; and after having car- 
- Tied on ſome kind of trade with the natives of the 


country, they returned into Europe, 
| The 
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The Engliſh went there again the year follow 
ing, and left 107 men to ſettle there; but they aid 
no longer than one year, when they went back to 
England. The Engliſh returned with ſuccours 
for them ; but as they did not find them Upon the 
coaſt, they left only 15 men there. 

In 1587, they ſent a hundred and fifty men; 
who were maſſacred by the natives of the country; 
this diſcouraged the Engliſh ſo much, that none 
of the fleet ſent there in 1590 would remain, 

The French, who were prevented by the conti- 
nual wars prevailing in Europe, from following 
up their eſtabliſhments in New France, continued 
however to ſend ſhips there, in order to trade with 
the natives of the country, and for the cod and 
whale fiſheries. 

The Marquiſſes of Courtenval and de 1a Roche 
began theſe ſettlements again in 1596. M. Chavin 
ſucceeded them, and went to Tadouſſac, to Quebec, 
and in the river St. Laurence, where he left men 
to ſettle. | 

M. de Mons, Gentleman in ordinary of the 
King's Bedchamber, and Governor of Pons, under- 
| took to ſettle a part of New France in 1604. He 
ſent ſome ſhips to trade with Canada, and went 
to the iſland of St. Croix, upon the coaſt of Nou- 
remberg, the country. of the Etechemins; where 
he Raid three years. He then went to Port Roy- 
al. He employed the three years of his ſtay in 
the country, in viſiting the coafts, as far as the for- 
tieth degree of latitude, and found ſeveral ſavages, 
with whom the French fiſhermen traded. He left 
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M. de n who attended to the ſettling of 
Port Royal. After his return into France, he uſed 
to ſend, every year ſhips into the river St. Lau- 
rence, to trade there. 

In thoſe times, the limits aſcribed to 1 * 
France; on the weſtern ſide, were, the land extend- 
ing to the Pacific Ocean, beyond the Tropic of 
e to the ſouth, the iſlands, and the At- 


 lantic Ocean, on the fide of Cuba and Hiſpaniola; 


to the eaſt, the northern ſea, -which waſhes the coaſt 
of New France; and. to the north, the ſea which 
is called the Unknown ſea, towards the Frozen 
ocean, as far as the Arctic / - "i 

This is a plain relation of what has happened 


among the European nations, with reſpect to the 


continent of North America. It belongs to France 
on the claim of firſt poſſeſſion; and, as this right 


cannot be loſt, bit by forſaking, the thing poſſeſſed, 
it muſt ſtill be reckoned as belonging to France, 
becauſe, far from having forſaken it, the French 


have continued, and ſtill continue to form eſta- 


bliſhments there. It is true, that theſe ſettlements 
| have not been made upon the fame ſpot; but as 


they were upon the ſame continent of land, France 
cannot be ſuppoſed to, have relinquiſhed the terri- 
tory, the ſettlement of which ſhe had diſcontinued, 


or that upon which ſhe had not yet made any ſet- 
tlement. All the nations of Europe have agreed in 
giving the name of New France, upon their maps, 


to the continent of North America; and it ſnould 
ſeem, that acknowledging by this the property of 


France to it, they ought not to have thought of 


ſettling there. Nevertheleſs we have ſeen, by 
2 what 
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what has been before related, that the Engliſh 
ſettled in 1607 in Virginia; that they remained 
quietly there till 1613; that they continued hoſti- 
lities from that time till 1629; and that they 
made themſelves maſters of all the ports that the 
French had upon the continent: which were reſtored 
by the treaty concluded at St. Germain en Lage 
in 1632. 

The Dutch alſo ſent into Nemfoundland in 
1609, to trade there, and in 161 5 they built a for- 
treſs on the borders of the ſea, in about forty de- 
grees of latitude; they built an inland fort, which 
they called Orange Fort, and named the country | 
the New Netherlands. David Hudſon had made 
them acquainted with this land; for he had been 
on ſhore there, after having attempted in vain a 
paſſage by the North of America, to go to China 

and Tartary, and he had called the counter Mo- 
tance. | | 
At the ſame time _ Engliſh ſent to form a 
ſettlement in about forty-one degrees of latitude, 
They eſtabliſhed a colony there, and gave to the 
country the name of New England. The Dutch 
afterwards gave up their ſettlement to them. 

The Engliſh have continued puſhing on their 
ſettlements upwards, along the coaſt, notwithſtand- 
ing any oppoſition they met with from the part 
of France, to whom the country belonged. At 
length, in 1700, they wanted to eſtabliſh themſelves - 
beyond the river St. George. M. de Cailliere, 
Governor General of New France, oppoſed them, 

which occaſioned ſome conteſt between the two 
i nations. 1 8 ö 
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It was agreed, between this Governor General 
and that of Boſton, that the river St. George 
ſhould mark out the limits of their government, 
upon the borders of the ſea. 

A French and Engliſh Officer were ſent to fix a 
poſt, with the arms of their reſpective nations; 
this was executed upon a point projecting into the 
ſea, at three leagues diſtance from the mouth of 
the river. It would be an advantage to the En- 
gliſn, if the French would acknowledge this boun- 
dary; but, as part of the lands of the Abenakis 
are compriſed in the Engliſh portion, this boun- 
dary cannot take place, and muſt therefore. be 
fixed at Kaſkebe, where the territories of the Abe- 
nakis commence. This is even conformable to 
the ſpirit of the treaty of Utrecht ; which ſays: 
that the Commiſfioners are to decide which are the 


favages in alliance with the reſpefive nations. 
There can be no doubt but that the Abenakis, 


who are all Catholics, muſt be the allies of France; 
and conſequently their land cannot belong to the 
Engliſh, | 

The queſtion therdfors is, to decide what are 
the limits of Acadia, which the King has ceded to 
the Engliſh by the XIIth article of the treaty of 


Utrecht, in the following manner. 


e The moſt Chriſtian King will cauſe to be put 
** into the hands of Great Britain, on the day that 
the ratifications of the treaty of the preſent peace 
* are exchanged, letters and authentic docu- 
* ments, which will teſtify the ceſſion made in 
te perpetuity to the een” and to the Crown of 

2 es Great 


APPENDIX 
10. Great Britain, of the iſland of St. Kitt's, which 
e the ſubjects of her Britannic Majeſty hence- 


ce forward ſhall only poſſeſs; of Nova Scotia, other- 
« wiſe called Acadia, in it's whole extent, agrees 


c ably to it's antient limits; as alſo of the town 


« of Port Royal, at preſent called Annapolis 
© Royal; and generally of all the dependencies of 
t the faid lands and iſlands of that country, to- 
e gether with the ſovereignty, poſſeſſion, and all 
rights acquired by treaty, or otherwiſe, which 
« the moſt Chriſtian King, the Crown of France; 
© or any of their ſubjects whatſoever, have hitherto 
« holden upon the faid iſlands, places, and their 
te inhabitants; ſo that the moſt Chriſtian King 
« cedes and transfers the whole to the ſaid Queen, 
and to the Crown of Great Britain, and that in 
c manner and form ſo ample, that it ſhall not be 
*'in future permitted to the ſubjects of the moſt 
« Chriſtian King to carry on the fiſhery in the 
5e ſaid ſeas, bays, and other places, nearer than at 
e the diſtance of thirty leagues from Nova Scotia 


© to the ſouth-weſt, beginning from Sable Iſland 


<« incluſive, and continuing towards 40 fouthr 
e veſt,” | 
This article contains different artlngernants. 
That which concerns the iſland of St. Kitt's, and 
it's dependencies, has been fulfilled, | 
The ſecond, concerns the ceſſion of Acadia ac- 
cording to it's antient limits; which are to be de- 
termined ; and this is the matter in A be- 
tween the two nations. 
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Upon ſuch an occaſion, the only way is to have 
recourſe to books which have treated of this 
province, and which, having been written in un- 
ſuſpicious times, bear teſtimony to the truth, n 8 
it is impoſſible to deny. | 

M. Dennis, proprietor: of the d in moo 
Hen Cape Canſo incluſive, as far as Cape 


Roſieres, and Governor and Lieutenant General 


for the King, hath publiſhed, in 1662, a geo- 
graphical and hiſtorical nne of the _ of 
North America. 

In page 29 he ſays, that © from the river . 
te ſcot, to the river St. John, there may be about 
ee from forty to five- and- forty leagues. The firſt 
t river is that of the Etechemins, which bears 
e the name of the country, from Boſton to Port 
* Royal. The ſavages who inhabit it, have alſo 
* the ſame name.” It cannot be doubted from 
this, but that that ſpace of land was called the 
country of the Etechemins. In page 35, the title 


of his ſecond chapter ſays, that, he treats of the 


river St. John, of the mines of Port Royal, of all the 
French Bay, &c; This title ſhews, that all the 
places ſpoken of there, were not Acadia; but he 
explains this matter, much more clearly, in the 
following articles : 


In the firſt, at page 56, he „ > Des 


4 from Port Royal, going towards Long Ifland, 


« and continuing ſix or ſeven leagues along the 


ec coaſt, we meet with creeks; and rocks covered 


85 2285 trees, as far as SY Hand, which is about 
& fix 
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te fix or ſeven leagues in extent. Tt forms a paſ- 
te ſage, to go out of the French Bay, and to pro- 
tc ceed towards the land of Acadia, &c.” 

By the ſecond article, page 58, chapter 3, he 
ſays, coming out of the French Bay to enter 
e into Renin and Soing on ee . 
&« Fourchu, &c.” 

It is therefore indifpurable, that the French 
5 Bay, from whence one goes to the land of Acadia, 

is a different province. 

This again is, very aueiy war's br after M. 

Dennis has ſpoken, at page 61; of Cape Fourchu, 
which is as it were the end of the French Bay; 
on the ſide of Acadia, and eſpecially of Port 
Ryſignol and la Heve—he intitles the following 
chapter, at page 105 Continuation of er re 
* Heve to Canſo, where it ends. 
Thus are the limits belonging, and ten iz to 
Acadia, very elearly deſcribed: that is to ſay; be- 
tween Cape Canſo, incluſive; on the fide "we is 
Gulph St. Laurence. 


This is further ctifiviries; in page 1285 8 | 


ter 5, where he ſays: © Canſo is a harbour, which 
has full three fathoms depth, which, from the 
Cape, begins the entrance of the * bey of 
igt. Laurchee:” 

Conſequently the land from Canſo incluſive, to 
Cape Roſieres, is a province diſtinct and ſeparate 
from Acadia; and this is fo certain à fact, that 
M. Dennis was Proprietor and Governor of it, at 
the time that M. de Sr. Eſtienne was ay Is 
and Governor of Acadia. 
X 4 The 
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The third arrangement contains the ceſſion of 
Port Royal, now called Annapolis Royal. 

There is no diſpute upon this article; 15 it is 
proper to obſerve, that the Engliſn having ſpeci- 
fically demanded the ceſſion of this town, have 
acknowledged that it did not make part of Acadia; 
it cannot therefore be doubted but that they were 
acquamted with the limits mentioned by M. 
Dennis. 

The fourth arrangement is the coffin of all the 
dependencies. belonging to the lands, ſovereignty, 


Property, poſſeſſion, and all rights acquired by 
' treaty and otherwiſe, which the King, the Crown 
of France, or any of their ſubje&s whatſoever, 


have hitherto holden over the faid iſlands, lands, 


| places, and their inhabitants. With reſpect to 


this article, the buſineſs is to determine what can 
depend upon the lands of Acadia, and the town of 
Port Royal. The lands of Acadia can have no 
other dependencies than the iſlands and iflets ad- 
Jacent. 

The ordinary dependencies of a aw, are it's 
precincts; ; it appears, therefore, that the Engliſh 
cannot. pretend to, any more with regard to the 
town of Port Royal. But if in ceding to them 
this town of Port Royal, it was meant at the ſame 
time to give up the province, the boundaries of 
that begin oppoſite the river St. John, following 
the coaſt as far as Cape Sable, and in the inland 
parts of this province adjoining to Acadia. There 
can be no diſpute about the reſt, ſince it contains 
only a general and irrevocable ceſſion. 


All 
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All that has been mentioned above, is only that 
Count Broglio may be informed of the rights of 
France, and of the claims of the Engliſh. It is not 
proper that the limits ſhould be ſettled in Europe; 
it is expedient, on the contrary, that they ſnould be 
ſo upon the ſpot, by the commiſſioners which ſhall 
be appointed by the two Kings. What Count 


Broglio is to negociate at London, is, that orders 


ſhould be fent to the Engliſh Governors at Boſton, 
and in Acadia, to withdraw the troops and inha- 
bitants, which they have placed on the lands of the 
ſavage Abenakis, the allies of France, and to 


| abandon the forts they have built there; that they 


ſhould leave theſe ſavages in peace, till theſe li- 
mits have been ſettled, and till it has been decided 
to which nation theſe people are allied. 

There has been for ſome years a cruel war carried 
on between the-Engliſh and the Abenakis : Thie 
firſt are deſirous of ſettling and poſſeſſing them- 
ſelves of the lands that do not belong to them; 
and the laſt will not ſuffer it; this puts the whole 
continent into confuſion, and theſe unjuſt pre- 
tenſions of the Engliſh may, in the end, occaſion a 
rupture between the French and them. The 
Marquis de Vaudreuil, Governor and Lieutenant 
General in New France, has written ſtrongly to the 
Governor of Boſton, that he ſhould withdraw him- 
ſelf from the ſaid lands, till the limits were regu- 


lated. Information has not been received of what 


he has done; but as moſt of the ſavage nations 
eſpouſe the etule of the Abenakis, it is to be 
f feared that all this will cauſe agreat confuſion in the 

| country, 
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country, if the Engliſh perſiſt in keeping and in in- 


vading a territory, to which, from all that has been 
related, it. is eaſy to judge that they have no right; 
and the King hath every reaſon to complain of 
their attempts upon this occaſion. The ſaid 
Count Broglio is to manage this affair, and make 
the Court of England ſenſible of the injuſtice of 
the proceeding. His Majeſty could have put an 
end to the matter, if he had permitted the French 
Canadians to join the ſavages. The conduct of 
the Engliſh Governors would have juſtified him 
in doing this; but he has rather choſen to preſerve 
the union with the Crown of England, being per- 
ſuaded that that Court will ſettle the buſineſs. 
The fifth arrangement of the XIIth article of 
the treaty of Utrecht, after mention has been made 
of Acadia, is couched in the following terms :— 
«« ſo that the moſt Chriſtian King cedes and tranſ- 
« fers the whole to the ſaid Queen, and to the 
« Crown of Great Britain, and that in manner and 
« form ſo ample, that it ſhall not be in future 
cc permitted to the ſuhjects of the moſt Chriſtian 
« King to carry on the fiſhery in the ſaid ſeas, 
e bays, and other places, nearer than at the dif- 
* tance of 30 leagues from Nova Scotia to the 
« ſouth-weſt, beginning from Sable Iſland. in- 
« cluſive, and continuing towards the ſouth- 
« welt.” 

It is to be obſerved, the reaſon why the Engliſh 
make mention of the fiſhery, is, that when theſe peo- 


ple 
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ple wanted formerly to fiſhupon the coaſt of Acadia, 


M. de la T our, and the other Lords of the coaſt, 
by grants: from the King of France, made them 
pay 50 livres“ for each boat, and ſtopped thoſe 


who were not provided with their permits, 


Though it ſhould ſeem. that the treaty explains 
itſelf pretty clearly upon the ſubject of the fiſhery, 
yet this matter occaſions ſome conteſt between 

the Engliſh and French. Captain Cyprian Sou- 
drick went to Cape Breton in 1718, to ſettle this 
fiſhery with M. de Saint-Ovide, Governor of this 
iſland. He pretended that a line muſt be drawn 
from the weſternmoſt cape of Sable Iſland, going 
thirty leagues eaſt; that another ſhould be drawn 
ſixty. leagues north and ſouth, which ſhould join 
the firſt line, in the weſt ; and that from the ends 
of the ſecond line, a third ſhould be drawn on 
the fide of the eaſt, which makes the figure of a 
ſemicircle ; and afterwards, that, at the extremity 
of the firſt line, ſhould be drawn the one ſpoken 
of in the treaty, which is to be at thirty leagues 


diſtance from Nova Scotia. By this method, the 


Captain, contrary to the ſpirit of the treaty, wanted 

to make the French loſe a conſiderable quantity 

of land which incontrovertibly belohgs to them, 

ſince it 1s facing Cape Breton. 

M.. de Saint-Ovide oppoſed to this propoſal the 
proper terms of the treaty, which fays that the 

French ſhall not be permitted to filh nearer than 
thirty leagues diſtance from the coaſt of Nova 


Scotia to the ſouth-eaſt, from the iſland vulgarly | 


»About two guns. 
called 
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called Sable Iſland incluſive, proceeding towards 
the ſouth-weſt. - M. de Saint-Ovide inſiſted, that 


in order to conform to the words of the treaty, a 


line muſt be drawn, which ſhould run ſouth-eaſt, 
and be continued to the moſt weſtern cape. of Sabte 


Iſland; and that from thence another line ſhould 


be drawn towards the ſouth-weſt, which ſhould be 
at thirty leagues diſtance from the coaſts of Acadia. 


Captain Soudrick perſiſted in his opinion, and no- 
thing was ſettled. 


As diſputes may ariſe every day between the 
French and Engliſh, with regard to this fiſhery, 
the King deſires, for the tranquillity of the two 
nations, and to avoid every ſubje& of miſunder- 


ſtanding, that the treaty of Utrecht ſhould be 


executed, and that, in conſequence, the King of 


England ſhould give preciſe orders to the Go- 
vernor of Boſton, or any other perſon, to agree 
fairly about the limits of this fiſhery, no to ſettle 
them with M. de Saint-Ovide. 


Canſo. | 
By the XIIIth article of the treaty of Utrecht, it 


is ſaid that the iſland of Cape Breton, and all the 
other iſlands whatſoever, ſituated at the mouth of 


and in the Gulph of St. mne mall hereafter 


belong to France. 


In conformity to this article, he French had 
taken poſſeſſion of the iſlands of Canſo, which are 


ſituated at the mouth of the Gulph of St. Lau- 


rence; they are at the entrance of that arm of 
the ſea which forms the ſtrait of Fronſac, made 
by one of the openings of the Gulph of St. Lau- 

rence; 
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rence, and conſequently they belong inconteſtibly 
to France. Relying on the faith of the treaty, the 
French were in full and peaceable poſſeſſion of 
them; they fiſhed there, dried their cod, and car- 
ried on their trade without any diſturbance fromthe 
Engliſh in the neighbouring colonies, with whom + 
they lived upon a friendly footing, till the year 
1718, when M. Smart, Commander of the veſſel 
of the King of England, called the Squirrel, made 
a deſcent there, and, without any other reaſon than 
that. of being the ſtrongeſt, ſeized upon the mer- 
chants ſhips, upon all the cod of their fiſhery, 
upon the merchandize, utenſils, and other * 
and carried the reſt away to Boſtoůow[n. 

The King cauſed complaints to be made to bi 
Court of England; and M. d'Heribery, a mer- 
chant of St. John de Luz, who was one of the 
French proprietors who had been plundered, went 
to London, where, upon the report-and informa- | 
tion of the Board of Trade, he obtained orders from | 
the Lords Juſtices, depoſitaries of the royal au- 
thority in the abſence of his Britannic Majeſty, for 

the reſtitution of his ſhips, cod, e and 
other effects. 

He repaired to Boſton to ſolicit the execution 
of theſe orders; which he could not obtain, becauſe, | . 
before the firſt complaints had been conveyed to 
England, M. Smart had taken the precaution to 
get the gift of theſe articles from his Britannic 
Majeſty, and had difpoſed of them before the ar- 
rival of M. d'Heribery at Boſton; which obliged 
this merchant to return to London. 


He 
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He renewed his ſolicitations. M. Craghs, who 


was Charged with this affair, aſſured him repeatedly 


that he and the other perſons ſhould be indemnified 
in money; and the Commiſſioners of the Board of 
Trade, being conſulted again, declared they had 
nothing to ſay againſt this determination. M. 
&Heribery was deſired to give in a ſtate of his 
claims, which he complied with; ſo that there was 
reaſon to think this ered would on be ter- 
minated. 

In the interim, the Board received advice ſy 
the ſavages, with ſome French, had thrown them- 
ſelves into the iſland of Canſo, and had taken from 
the Engliſh a quantity of effects to the amount of 
ſeven or eight hundred pounds ſterling; M. d'He- 
ribery was put off till they ſhould acquire a fuller 
account of this matter, | 
This obſtacle was ſoon raiſed; M. de Saint-Ovide, 
Governor of Cape Breton, having cauſed a reſti- 
tution to be made of part of the effects, which the 
French had only ſeized after the Engliſn had aban- 
doned the iſland, having beſides — no I 
with the irruption of the ſavages. | 

This inſtance of juſtice was a freſh e 
obtaining the effect of the aſſurances that had been 
given. Nevertheleſs, after having made M. d He- 
ribery wait for four months, the whole terminated 
in propoſing to him the acceptance of an order 
for two hundred pounds fterling; which he would 
not receive, becauſe the effects amounted to more 


than 20,0c0 pounds ſterling. 
| M. Cagi 
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M. Craghs dying ſome time afterwards, the 
affair was referred to Lord Carteret; who, at the 
beginning of his miniſtry, had promiſed to uſe every 
means in his power to get juſtice done; but all 
his promiſes ended with lay ing that he could do 
nothing. 

„be * upon which this Miniſter inſiſted 
the moſt, was the ſentence pronounced by the 
Admiralty of Boſton in favour of M. Smart: to 
which it was anſwered, that the attempt in queſtion 
being an infraction of treaties, committed by a 
Captain of one of the King of England's ſhips, it 
was from his Britannic Majeſty himſelf, and not 
from the ordinary tribunal, that juſtice was to be 
expected; that the Lords Juſtices, depoſitaries of 
the ſovereign authority in his abſence, had been 


ſo well perſuaded of it, that, upon the firſt repre- 


ſentation, they had given orders for a full and 
entire reſtitution of the effects carried off, with- 
out paying any regard to the ſentence paſſed at 
Boſton, or to the grant Captain Smart had ob- 
tained of them by ſurprize; and that an order of 


ſo authentic a nature could not be annulled. This 
is ſo certain, that when it was propoſed to refer 


the matter to the Council, M. d Heribery could 
not find a ſingle Lawyer who would plead for him, 


becauſe, according to them, it was an affair f 


State, and not of Law, and that the point in 
queſtion was the execution of an order given by 


the Lords Juſtices, upon the report, and with 


the conſent, of the Board of Trade. This was in 
fact the ny point to be determined, | 
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Lord Carteret ſcreened himſelf, by obſerving, 
pou the order mentioned, that it was granted by 
favour, and on account of the good underſtand- 
ing ſubſiſting between the two nations. Upon 
which it was anſwered that whatever motives the 
Lords Juſtices might have thought proper to 
allege, their order was not the leſs abſolute, nor 
the leſs founded on juſtice, ſo that it ought not the 
leſs to have it's effect. This was ſtated to his Lord- 


: ſhip both by word of mouth and in writing ; and 


at length he anfwered plainly, that this order had 
been given improperly. The fact is, that when che 


order was given, it was thought that the effects 


were forth coming, and in that caſe the reſtitution 


of them might have been made without any ex- 
pence to his Britannic Majeſty; but as, by virtue 
of the gift Captain Smart had obtained, he had 
haſtened to diſpoſe of the ſaid effects, even before 
the proprietors could get to England to lay claim 
to them, the inderfinity muſt neceſſarily have 
been taken from the civil liſt. At laſt, all that 
M. d' Heribery was able to obtain; was an order 
upon the Treaſury for eight hundred pounds ſter- 
ling, in the month of July, 1722. This was in- 
ſufficient to pay the conſiderable expences he had 
been obliged to make in a voyage on purpoſe to 


Boſton, and two voyages, with a reſidence of three 


years in London; ſo that he has received no reſ- 
titution for the plunder of his effects, 0 
to upwards of 20,000 pounds ſterling. 

The attempt of M. Smart has been made in time 


| of full peace, againſt Frenchmen and. allies, in an 


iſland 
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iſland belonging at all times to France, and the 
right of which has been confirmed to her by the 
treaty of Utrecht. It is true, the Engliſh have 
contrary claims, and it may be ſaid, that they are 
without foundation; but till theſe have been 
ſettled by the Commiſſioners appointed to regu- 
late the limits, acts of violence are illegal, and con- 
ſequently the act in queſtion requires ſatisfaction 
to be made. This is what the King deſires Count 
Broglio to aſk, and wiſhes him to attend to this 


affair, till juſtice has been done to the French 


. By bt e Smart. | 
Settlement of Canſo. | 
We ſee by what has been ſaid above, that, ac- 


cording to the XIIIth article of the treaty of 


Utrecht, the Iſland of Canſo belongs to France. 
The Engliſh, not ſatisfied with having plunder- 
ed the French in this iſland, contrary to all equity 


and reaſon, proceed to form ſettlements there, 


have poſted garriſons and conſtructed forts; which 
is abſolutely repugnant to the treaty, and to the 
rights of France, ts whom this iſland belongs. 
if even the claims which the Eiigliſh have upon 


this ſpot, were as well as they are ill-founded, 


ſtill it would be improper they ſhould take poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, before it had been determined to 
which of the two nations this iſland belongs. 

The King wiſhes that Count Broglio would 
deſire the King of England to order, that this 


iſland ſhould be evacuated, and that it ſhould 
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no lohgimbe: inhabited by the Engliſh: his Ma- 
jeſty being willing, although his right be in- 
conteſtible, that no ſettlement ſhall be made 
there, till it be decided between the two Crowns, 
to which of them this iſland ought to belong. 

- His Majeſty could have taken other meaſures, 
ſome time ago, for the fulfilling of this part of 
the treaty of Utrecht, and he had no occaſion to 
do any thing more, than to ſuffer the zeal of his 
officers to act; but his Majeſty has been ever 
willing to avoid any thing that could interrupt 
the good underſtanding he means to maintain. 
He is perſuaded, that his Britannic Majeſty is in- 
ſpired with the ſame ſentiments, and therefore, 
that he will not ſuffer any further complaint of 
this infraQtion. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Nand of Saint Aloufia, or Saint Lucia. 
The King, by edict of the month of March, 


1642, ceded to the Weſt India Company all the 
American iſlands belonging to him, among which 


was included that of Saint Lucia: this Com- 
pany fold ſeveral of theſe iſlands, and among 
others, to James Houel and M. du Parquet, they 
fold Martinico, Grenada, the Grenadines, and 
Saint Lucia, by a contract of the 22d of Septem- 
ber, 1650, confirmed by letters patent of the 
month of Auguſt 1651. 
M. du Parquet having obtained the govern- 
ment of theſe iſlands, on the 22d of October fol- 
lowing, 
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lowing, conſtructed a fort at Saint Lucia, and 
made a conſiderable eſtabliſhment there. 

Mi. de Vendrogues was appointed Guardian to 
| the children of the ſaid Du Parquet, who died in 
1658, and the King condeſcended to beſtow upon 
M. du Vendrogues the government of the iſlands; 
to enable him to make the eſtates of the minors 
turn to the beſt advantage: : 

The Engliſh then thought ſo little of wotitelt- 


ing the property of Saint Lucia with the French; 
that in a treaty made in 1660; between the Go- 


vernors of the French and Engliſh iſlands, M. 


Houel aſſumed the title of Governor of Saint 


Lucia, without it's being diſputed with him. 
It is true; that in 1664 an Engliſhman; aſ- 
ſuming the rank of Colonel, made a deſcent at 
Saint Lucia; and attacked the fort; which M. 
Mollard, who commanded there; was obliged to 
ſurrender by capitulation; and to withdraw with 
his troops. 

- The King taiiſed complaints to be made to the 
aum of England of this infraction; but during 
the negotiation,” and in the month of October 
1665, M. Robert Saulk; who commanded for 
Rogland at St. Lucia; and the inhabitants of 
that nation who were ſettled there; ſent Deputies 
to M. Clodors; Chief and Preſident of the Coun- 


cil Superior of Martinico; and to M. de Chambre; | 


Agent General for the Company in France, to 
intreat them to take back the iſland of St. Lucia, 
which they acknowledged to be the property of 
the French, deſiring him to ſupply them with 
boats to * over into ſome of the Engliſh 
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iſlands; declaring, that ſince they had ſeized upon 
the iſland of St. Lucia, they had always had a 
war to maintain againſt the Caribbees, natives of 


the country. An authentic act of the whole was 


executed at Martinĩco by the nnn in pre- 
ſence of a Notary. 


The Engliſn having en St. 1 Meſſieurs 


| de Clodorẽ and de Chambre took poſſeſſion, ' and 


enjoyed it in peace. In all the commiſſions, and in 
all the inſtructions that have been ſent to the Go- 
vernors of Martinico, the iſland of St. Lucia has 
always been included. 

In 1686, an Engliſh fifty- gun ſhip dented: on 
the coaſt of St. Lucia; the Captain declared to 
all the inhabitants, in the name of the King of 
England, that they were either to withdraw, or 
to receive commiſſions from his maſter, and that 
he was come to take poſſeſſion of the iſland. He 
wrote accordingly to M. de Blenac, Governor 
of the French iſlands. Afterwards, having plant- 
ed the ſtandard of the King of England, he pil- 
laged and burnt all he found belonging to the 
French. M. de Blenac, after having anſwered the 
Engliſhman's letter in a proper manner, ſent 


dome troops to ſupport the French at Saint Lucia, 


which has remained ever ſince in the * of 
France. d 

The King complained to the Cre of Bug- 
land of this enterprize. Commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed to ſettle the claims of the two nations to 
this iſland. The Engliſh, who thought by ſome 
uſeleſs 3 to give themſelves a title of 


property, 
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property; encouriged the Governor of Barbadoes 
to write, on the 13th of July 1700, to M. d Amble- 
mont, General of the French iſlands, that the 


King of England had ordered to ſend away all 


the perſons who were ſettled on the iſland of 


St. Lucia, and that as there were ſeveral F rench- | 


men there, he begged of him to recall them, 

M. d' Amblemont anſwered that the King of 
England had no right to the iſland; and that if 
he undertook to drive the French N from ir, 
he would repel force by foree. 

The Governor of Barbadoes did not think pro- 
per to undertake any thing, after ſuch an anſwer z 
but Marſhal Tallard received orders to make 
complaints to the Court of England, of the de- 
mand of the Governor of Barbadoes; and by the 


firſt anſwers he received, it ſeemed as if the Go- 


vernor had acted without orders, and that juſtice 
would ſoon be done in the buſineſss.. 

Affairs between France and Eaghaid! being af. 
er de in diſpute, nothing more was: done in 
this matter; the French remained maſters of St. 


Lucia, ge have Fenn their re pes there 


ever fince. 0 eng 
The King, ſince his ne e e 
denten given this iſland to Marſhal d'Eftrees, 
the Engliſh expoſtulated upon the baſis of their 
claims on this iſland, which had formerly given 
riſe to negotiations that were not yet cloſed. 
His Majeſty was willing that the iſland ſhould 
be put into the ſame ſtate it was: in before the 
gift, *till ſuch time as the claims of the two 
Y 3 Crowns 
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Crowns ſhould be adjuſted; but the eſtabliſh» 
ments which the French had there heirs, re- 
mained as ufual. 

After ſuch a condeſcenſion on che part of 
Pages for England, his Majeſty was much ſur- 
prized to find, by public reports, that the 
King of England had given this iſland to the 
Duke of Montague. The King thought that 
his Britannic Majeſty had been impoſed upon; 
and ordered complaints to be made to him; but 


as no direct anſwer was received, and that ſhips 


were getting ready at London, to take poſſefnon 
of the iſland, and form a ſettlement upon it, his 
Majeſty ſent orders to the Chevalier de Feuquieres, 
Governor General of the French iſlands, that if 


the Engliſh ſhould undertake this ſettlement, he 


ſhould call upon them to withdraw, and if they 
refuſed, he was to compel them by force. 
This General haying received adyice, on the 
27th of December 1722, that the Engliſh. had 
landed at St. Lucia, ſent two Captains of infantry, 
to ſummon M. Wereugh, Commandant for the 
Duke of Montague, to withdraw from the iſland; 
he wrote at the ſame time himſelf to the Com- 
mandant, and ſent him a copy of Uk: Majeſty's 
orders. 
The Cadet were nl received: M. Tareugh 
aſſembled his Council; but having anſwered, that 
he could not eyacuate the place, till he had re- 
ceived orders from England, the Chevalier de 
Feuquieres ſent ſome troops there, under the com- 
mand of the Marquis of Champigny, One 
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of» Martinico, and recommended it 10 him in 


compliance with the orders of his Majeſty, to 
avoid the effuſion of blood as much as ou 
file. 

The Marquis of Shade landed in the 
night from the 15th to the 16th of January 
1723, and M. Wereugh having received advice 


of it, ſent two officers, to deſire that no vio- 


lence ſhould be n 5 which was W at- 
tended too 

On the 18th of he PIR FE” a dune was 
made, a copy of which, his Majeſty ſends with 
this, by virtue of which, the*Engliſh were to 
evacuate the ſaid iſland, after having razed the 
works they had conſtructed for their defence. 


The King defires that matters ſhould remain 


in this ſtate, till it be decided to which of _ 
om Crowns the iſland is to belong. 71 


Trade of the: Engliſh with the Iauds, 


Trade between the French and Engliſh 'in the 


American iſlands is entirely forbidden, that is to 
ſay, the French are not allowed to trade in the 
Engliſh colonies, and, in like manner, the Engliſh 
are not to trade in the French colonies. All that 
either of them are allowed to do, 1s reciprocally 


to land in theſe lands, when the ſhips are in 


danger of periſhing, or that they are in want of 
proviſions, wood, and water; But they are not to 

carry on any trade there. 
The French obſerve theſe inns very 
N but the Engliſh uſe all their endeavours 
| Y 4 to 
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to introduce into the French colonies, negroes, 
proviſions, and merchandize. Engliſn veſſels are 


ſtopped every day, and moſt of them are confiſ- 


cated. The Engliſh merchants are very ready 
to run this riſque, and his Majeſty has made no 
demand upon this ſubject of the Court of 


England, becauſe he intends that all the veſſels 


which are ſtopped ſhall ſill be confiſcated. But 
the complaint his Majeſty has to make, is, that 
Engliſh men of war come frequently to the 
French colonies, and anchor under different pre- 
ences in the ports and roads, where they frau- 


dulently introduce negroes and merchandize. 


There are even ſome who bring laden boats along 
with them, and protect their trade. Theſe Eng- 
liſh veſſels would already have been attacked by 


thoſe of the King, if his Majeſty had not taken 


care to recommend to the Commanders, to treat 
the Captains of the King of England's ſhips with 
politeneſs ; which attention hath hitherto reſtrain- 
ed his Majeſty's officers. But as it appears, that 
the Engliſh officers make an improper uſe of this 
politeneſs, he recommends _it to Count Broglio 
to deſire the Court of England to forbid the 


Engliſh Officers from going to the F rench colo- 


nies, to trade there. This is reaſonable, and ſq 
much the more neceſſary, as his Majeſty cannot 
avoid taking meaſures to ee the continuance 


of this infraction, 
Done at Verſailles, che 1 * of April 1724. 


(Signed) LIS. | 
And lower down, PHELIPEAUX. 


Memorial 
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Memorial concerning maritime Commerce, Navigation; 
and the Colonies ; to ſerve for Inſtructions to Count 
Broglio, Lieutenant General of the King's forces, 


| _ ond Ambaſſador en from bis Moo 
0 the King of England. 


11 


11 IS Majeſty having choſen Count Broglio to 
reſide: in quality of Ambaſſador ' Extraordinary 
to the King of Great Britain, is ſo perſuaded of the 
Count's zeal for his ſervice, of which he has given 
fo many proofs, that the King doubts not of his 
Paying every poſſible attention to the affairs con- 
cerning maritime commerce, navigation, and the 
colonies, as alſo to what has been regulated upon 
theſe points, by the treaties of peace and commerce 
concluded at Wee the I Tth of 585 1713. 


Herring Eben. 


The herring fiſhery which is cane on, on SY 
coaſt of Yarmouth, being able to increaſe con- 
ſiderably the commerce and navigation of the 
French, his Majeſty wiſhes that the Count would 
prevail upon the Engliſh to grant him, upon this 
point, the ſame. protection and the ſame adyan- 
tages they give to the Dutch, and that the ſub- 
jects of his Majeſty may have a ſufficient extent of 
this coaſt allowed them to carry on this fiſhery, 
without being obliged, as before, to keep them- 
jelyes at. diſtance from 3 to windward of the 
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Engliſh and Dutch ;—that, when they are under a 
neceſſity of drawing in their veſſels to ſhore, eicher 
from ſtreſs of weather, or to refit them, or to ſhip 
the fiſn, they ſhall not be obliged to pay the du- 
ties of import, which ought not to be required till 
the fiſh be expoſed to ſale; and that the frigates 
which the King of England keeps upon this coaſt 
in the ſeaſon of the fiſhery, ſhall not exact any 
thing from the French fiſnermen, under any pre- 
tence whatſoever. If Count Broglio can obtain 
all theſe demands, which appear equitable in 
themſelves, and are very · important for the ſervice 
of his Majeſty, he deſires the Count would get the 

orders for this purpoſe in writing, and ſend them 

away immediately, addreſſed to the ann _e 


8 n * * marine een 


Ain Forces of England. 


The Count will readily judge, that he cannot do 
the King a ſervice. more agreeable to him, than to 
inform him exactly of the maritime forces of En- 
gland, and of the movements they ſhall make. 
His Majeſty therefore expects, that the Count will 
apply himſelf particularly to get a thorough 
knowledge of the Engliſh navy in general, of the 
number and ſtrength of their ſhips, of the ability 
of their ſea-officers, of the advantages and diſad- 
vantages of their ports and roads—of which it were 
to be wiſhed that accurate plans, with the ſound- 
aan anchoring- -places, could be had; — and the 

2 Count 
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Count will negle& no opportunity of being in- 
formed with regard to this, of every thing that may 
enable him to take meaſures the moſt enn 
for his ce 8 ſervice. 


Engliſh Colonies. 


It is alſo very material that he ſhould contrive 
to be accurately informed of the ſtate of the En- 

liſh colonies, and of the trade carried on there; 
Sof the forces they maintain and of the num- 
ber of inhabitants that are ſettled there; whether 
all the forts and ſtrong poſts rhey have raifed be 
well fortified, and whethet their intention be not 


to conſtruct others, and to undertake 11 enter. 
pries during the peace. 


Maritime C ommerce of England. 


The King deſires that _- Count ſhould inform 


himſelf, with equal care, of the manner in which 


the Engliſh carry on their different maritime com- 
merce, and of what would appear the moſt pe. 
dient mode to prevent their increaſing this com- 
merce to the ptejudice of that of the French. 
His Majeſty thinks it unneceſſary to mention how 


much ſecreſy and addreſs are wanted to canduẽt 


this matter ; for he is perſuaded that the Count 
will . in it with all the circumſpection that 
can be expected from his prudence and experience; 
His Majeſty only recommends it to his Ambaſſu- 
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dor, to communicate as often as poſſible, and by 


ſafe ee wee he information he n have 
gained. | 


Prohibition to the Ey Lie + to come into 
France. 


_ His. Majeſty n iſſued an order, on the 
18th of September 171 3s to prohibit his ſubjects 
newly converted from going into foreign countries 
and Refugees from coming into France without his 
permiſſion recommends it to his Ambaſſador, to 
attend as much as poſſible to the execution of this 
order, by taking ſuch meaſures as he ſnall think 
proper, to prevent the F rench Proteſtants, ſettled in 
England, from returning into the kingdom; and 
he will take care to give an exact account to his 
Majeſty of the infringements that haye been com- 
mitted __ this end, 
env * 21.25, 44} 4 
oi WW alete at ea Abd ths. | 
n 3 have often been Aa with he 
Engliſh reſpecting the ſalute at ſea, yet there neyer 
has been any” thing ſettled upon this point by 
any treaty. The Engliſh have been at all times 
extremely jealous of the dignity of their flag. The 
complaiſance that has been ſnewn them under the 
reigns of Charles II. and James II. has given 
them occaſion to puſn their claims ſo far as to re- 
quire that French ſhips ſhall ſalute Engliſn ſhips 
of equal force in the Channel, pretending that they 
are ſovercigns of that ſea; and they at the ſame 
time 


time refuſe the Gature to French ſhips of equal 
force out of the Channel: but France has never 
acknowledged the equality of their flag out of the 
Channel, and much leſs it's pretended ſuperiority 
in the Channel. Such a propoſition is too inju- 


rious to the dignity of the Crown. The title up- 
on which the Engliſh ground their pretenſions in 
the Channel, is, that that ſea belongs to them on 


account of the ports they have in it. But this 
imaginary poſſeſſion oſ an element which God has 
created to be common to all mankind, de- 
feats itſelf, and falls to the ground alſo, according 
to their own principles, when we conſider that the 
coaſt of France in the Channel is much more ex- 
tenſive than that of England, and that the ports 
which his Majeſty poſſeſſes there, are more nu- 
merous, and may eaſily become as conſiderable 
as thoſe of England. Therefore, the reaſons they 
allege, far from being favourable to them, would 
on the contrary turn to the advantage of France, 
if his Majeſty were not convinced that the ſea is 
open to all nations, and does not belong to any 
particular Crown. It muſt further be conſidered, 

that when the late King ſhewed ſome complaiſance 
to England upon this point, on account of the 
peculiar friendſhip ſubſiſting between his Majeſty 
and the two Kings, Charles II. and James II. the 
navy of France had not yet acquired that degree 
of eminence to which it has ſince been raiſed, and 
which hath rendered it ſuperior to that of other 
nations. If it has ſince ſuffered ſome diminution, 


and 
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| and been a little weakened, it is ſtill, however, re- 
| ſpectable by it's ſtrength and it's bravery; Be- 
1 fides; the rights of his Majeſty, and the dignity of 
his 'Crown, ſtill ſubſiſt in their full force. Never- 
theleſs, as the King's intention is {till to maintain 
a good underſtanding between the two nations; 
that he has nothing more at heart than to pre- 
vent every ſtep that might contribute in the leaſt 
to interrupt it; and that the queſtion about the 
ſalute might occaſion differences, and even ſea-en- 
gagements, between the ſhips of the two nations; 
his Majeſty, in order to give new Proofs of the 
eſteem he has for the Engliſh nation, is willing 
that Count Broglio ſhould conſent, that the ſhips 
of either ſtate and of equal force, ſhall not ſalute 
a each other in the Channel, when they meet there, 
"nl and that ſhips of ſuperior rates ſhall be ſaluted by 
lf thoſe that are inferior. 
it With reſpect to the other ſeas, the Engliſh are 
| not to pretend to diſpute the falute due to his 
Majeſty's flag. The rank which his Ambaſſadors 
Wil. hold, and the precedency they enjoy in all Courts, 
is a certain proof of this; and it would be an ex- 
traordinary thing; while the Ambaſſador of En- 
gland is obliged to give way to that of France, 
the Engliſh ſhips ſhould diſpute the ſalute with 
French veſſels of equal rate. If the King of 
Great Britain ſhould therefore propoſe this queſ- 
| | tion to Count Broglio, his Majeſty deſires that 
J the Count would not give way upon a point 
it which is fo legitimately due to the Crown of 
1 France. 
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But, in order to ſhew ſtill further the reſpect 


which his Majeſty entertains for the Engliſh, he 
thinks it proper that the Count ſhould. agree that 
the ſalute ſhall be returned by the French ſhips in 
the moſt reſpectful manner; that is to ſay, gun 
for gun between ſhips of the ſame rank, and men 
of War. 

The Count ſhall likewiſe agree, that the French 
ſhips ſhall firſt ſalute the Engliſh ſhips, bearing 


any mark of ſuperior command, and with ſuch 


number of guns as ſhall be fired on both ſides, as 
the Engliſh ſhall think proper to fix; his Majeſty 
being willing that his ſhips ſhould be treated, in 
this reſpect, as thoſe of the Engliſh will be which 
have ſaluted a French flag of ſuperior rank. So 
that from an inferior to a ſuperior flag, there ſhall 
be a difference of two or four guns; and it is of 


little conſequence to his Majeſty in what manner 


the number be fixed, provided that the proper ſu- 
periority be always kept up. 
"I England propoſes alſo to regulate the falute 
that is to be given to forts, his Majefty conſents 
that the regulations ſhall be upon the ſame foot- 
ing on both ſides; that is to ſay, that the French 
and Engliſh ſhall firſt ſalute the forts of the other 
nation with a certain number of guns, and that 
the falute ſhall be returned to the ſhips of Vice 
Admirals with an equal number, and with two 
guns leſs for the Rear Admirals and Commodores, 
and four leſs for a mere man of war. | 
Coqnt e will obſerve, that the Engliſh 
haye 
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have a much greater number of flags of dignity 
than other nations, ſo that the orders which his 
Majeſty gives in this reſpect, are only to be 


underſtood of that flag of the Engliſh nation 


which is red with white quarters, and charged with 
a red croſs; for the blue and white flags, which 
they chiefly uſe in line of battle, are properly only 
flags for ſignals. But if England ſhould be de- 
ſirous of reckoning theſe flags, of dignity, his Am- 
baſſador ſhall agree that the blue flag, or that 
which is half white and half blue, which the 


French ſometimes uſe, ſhall be treated in the ſame 


manner by the Engliſh. 


« 82 f 
French Colonies in America. 


Several conteſts have ariſen between France and 
England, touching the French colonies in Ame- 
rica; and the Engliſh have committed many in- 
fractions of the treaty of peace concluded at 


Itrecht between the two Crowns. They are 


detailed in the King's memorial, which, Count 
Broglio will find incloſed. The intentions of his 
Majeſty are there explained : it is mentioned, 
that repreſentations are to be made, and orders to 
be aſked for from his Britannic Majeſty, to re- 
eſtabliſh all things, and * them upon a Proper 


| footing. 


Ranſem of the land of Nevis. vl 
The perſons concerned in the equipment of a 


ſquadron of eleven ſhips, — by the _ 


EN 

M. d'Tberville; have not yet been able to obtain 
the payment of 140, ooo piaftres *, and intereſt; 
which are due to them ſince the year 1706, for 
the ranſom of the ifland of Nevis, as it appears by 


the iricloſed memorial of theſe proptietors. The 


King deſires, that Count Broglio would employ his 
good offices, in the name of his Majeſty, towards: 
the King of England, in their favour, in ev 
os _— mey be Ales Wee all 28319) 10 


N Jher on the. great Bank, 


Moſt of the maſters of veſſels a laſt 
year from the great Bank, have declared to the 
Admiralty, that the Engliſn men of war have 
forbidden them to keep upon this Bank, under a 
pretence that the northern ſlip has been ceded 
to their nation, and that the French are now 
only allowed to fiſh on the ſouthern ſlip. They 
have obliged them to quit the fiſhery, threaten- 
ing to ſink them; and they have fired canon, or 
muſkets charged with balls, at them, chaſing 
them till they were driven off to a diſtance. His 
Majeſty has cauſed complaints to be made directly 


to the King of England, upon the novelty of 


this attempt, and the extraordinary means ex- 
erciſed by the Captains of ſhips to ſupport it. 
His Miniſters have in fact acknowledged the in- 
juſtice of this proceeding, which is abſolutely re- 


Pvgnant to the arrangements of the treaty of _ 


About twenty-five thouſand pounds, | 
"Vos. J. Z Utrecht. 


22 
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Utrecht. Although the King be perſuaded that 


the Captains of men of war, who have been to 
the Bank this year, have received orders to leave 
the French entirely at liberty, as it hath been 


practiſed in all times. the ſea and this trade being 


open to all nations yet his Majeſty wiſhes that 
the aforeſaid orders ſhould be made public, and 
that Count Broglio ſhould ſolicit this of the King 
of Great Britain, that the officers of the Britiſh 
navy being informed of them, may fulfil them ex- 
actly, and may not, upon any pretence whatever, 
moleſt the French \ ſhips in their ane; ue 25 
B ank. $4 Ho * IT 


©”, 


_ on bree l, 5 
TY in the courſe of the Counts embally; ſeveral 


meßdents may happen, which it is difficult ts 


provide againſt in theſe inſtructions, his Majeſty 
eupects from his Ambaſſador's prudence, that up- 
on theſe oceaſions he will act in a manner that 


hall be moſt agreeable to his Majeſty,” and moſt 


beneficial to his ſubjects; and that he will take 
care to inform his Majeſty every poſt what paſſes 
as much with reſpect to the preſent memorial, as 
to any unforeſeen matters concerning maritime 
commerce, navigation, and the colonies; in order 
that, according to the accounts received, his Ma- 
jeſty may make known his intentions to him 
through the channel of the Secretary of State for 
the marine department and when there ſhall be 


— 28 & wie ww 4 


431 TR 
any matter requiring ſectecy, lie is to make uſe 
of the incloſed cypher. 


His Majeſty relies itt every thing upon his pru- 
dent forecaſt, being perſuaded that his zeal for 
his ſervice will be ever the ſame, and that in the 
moſt difficult affairs he will conduct himſelf with 
all poſſible firmneſs, JOY of 2 and 
ability. 


Done at Verſailles the : 
18th of May 1724. 
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APPENDIX 


TO VOL. u. 
Ne. 


Letter from the Marquis 4 Argenfon, Miniſter for 
Foreign Affairs, to M. de V Hi Yoriographer 
#o the „ 


M owns1EUR 1 'HIiSTORIEN, | 


ou muſt have been informed, by Wedneſt 
| day in the evening, of the news upon which 
you congratulate us ſo much. A Page was diſ- 
2 from the field of battle, on Tueſday at 

alf an hour after two, to carry the letters, 1 
underſtand that he arrived at Verſailles at five 


5 clock in the aſternoon on Wedneſday. It was a 


Z 3 glorious 


_- Te 
- 
41 ” 


30 
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glorious fight to ſee the King and the Dauphin, 
writing upon a drum, ſurrounded by the con 
1 the conquered, the dead, the dying, and 
* 
ſome particulars which | remarked. 

I had the honour of meeting the King on 
Sunday, very near the field of battle; I was juſt 
arrived from Haris, at the quarters at Chin; and 
was told that the King was gone out. I called 
for a horſe; and Joined his Majeſty near a place 
from whence one could, fee the enemy's camp. 
The King was the firſt perſon who informed me 
of the ſtate of things, as they were then ſuppoſed | 


to be. I never ſaw any man ſo chearful upon 


this occaſion as our maſter was. We canvaſſed 
preciſely that point of hiſtory, which you diſ- 
cuſs in four lines—who was. the laſt of our Kings 
that had gained a battle in perſon. I aſſure 


vou, that the courage diſplayed did no injury 


to the judgment, nor the judgment to the me- 
mory. . From thence we went to lie down upon 
ſtraw ; and never was a ball- night. more jovial, 
nor were there ever ſo many good things ſald. 
We ſlept all the time that we were not inter- 
rupted by Couriers, light troops, and Aids- de- 
Camps. The King ſang; a ſong conſiſting of 
many verſes, and which is very droll. As for 
the Dauphin, he ſhewed no more concern about 
the battle, than if he had been a hare-hunting 
and almoſt ſaid: * Is this all ?? A canon- ball fell 
in the dirt, and ſplaſhed a man . who ſtood near 
the King. Our Ws: laughed heartily * his 
irty 
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dirty figure. One of my brother's grooms, who 
was: in the rear of our * was crore in 
the head by a muſket-ball, 

It is abſolutely true gal; certaing with the 
leaf tincture of flattery, that the King himſelf 
gained this battle by his own reſolution and firm- 
neſs. You will ſee the accounts and - particulars, 
You will find, that there was one dreadful hour, 
in which we expected nothing leſs than a re- 
newal of the affair at Dettingen; our Frenchmen, 
awed by the ſteadineſs of the Engliſh, and by their 
rolling fire, which is really infernal, and, I con- 
feſs to you, is enough to ſtupify the moſt uncon- 
cerned ſpectators. Then it was that we began to 
deſpair of our eauſe. Some of our Generals, who 
have leſs courage and ardour, than underſtand- 
ing, gave very prudent counſels. Orders were 
ſent as far as Liſle; the King's guard was 
doubled; we were packing up, &c. Upon this, 
the King made a jeſt of every thing, and, g- 
ing from the left to the center, aſked for the 
corps de reſerve, and the brave Lowendhal,; 
but there was no need of it: — à falſe corps 
de reſerve charged: it was the ſame cavalry that 
had charged before in vain, the King's houſe- 
hold, Carabineers, the remains of the French 
guards, and the Iriſh, which are excellent troops, 
eſpecially when they march againſt the Engliſh, 
and the Hanoverians. Your friend, M. de Riche- 
lieu, is quite a Bayard. It was he who gave the 
advice, and who put it in execution, of attacking 
"the infantry like chaſſeurs, or foragers, with the 
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hand lowered,; aad the arm ſhortened, pell-mell, 


: maſters, footmen, officers, cavalry, and' infantry, 


all together. Nothing can reſiſt this Freneh viva- 


city, which is ſo much talked: of. In ten minutes 
the battle was won by this ſecret attack. The 


large battalions of the Engliſh turned their backs, 


and, to make ſhort of the matrer, 1 43000 +1 men 
were killed. 5 


The credit of this horrid butchery ee . in- 


5 deed to the canon. Never were there ſo many 


nor ſo large canon fired in any general action, 
as at this battle of Fontenoy. There were a hun- 
dred pieces. It ſhould ſeem, Sir, as if theſe poor 


enemies had taken a pleaſure in allowing every 
thing that was 'moſt prejudicial to them to ar- 


rive; ſuch as the canon from Douay, the tri 


e and the Mouſquetaires. 


Lou muſt remember one anecdote which hap- 


pened at the laſt charge I have juſt been men- 


tioning. The Dauphin, by a very natural im- 
pulſe, drew his ſword with the beſt grace in the 
world, and was going to Join in the charge ; but 


he was deſired not to do it. That I may not, 
however, omit telling you the bad with the good, 


1 have obſerved, that a habit is too ſoon ac- 


quired of viewing with tranquillity, upon the field 


of battle, the naked dead bodies, the enemies 
at the laſt gaſp, and the wounds ſtill reeking. 
As for my part, T own, that my heart failed me, 
and I was obliged to have recourſe to a ſmelling⸗ 


There were indeed 14,000 men 18 at the voll- call 


| ing; ; 1 ab out 6,000 returned the Game day. 


bottle. 
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bottle. I took particular notice of our young 


heroes, and found them too indifferent upon this 


ſubje&. J was apprehenſive, leſt, in the courſe | 


of a 2 life, the taſte for this inhuman carnage 
pond 1 ht increaſe. 


he triumph is the fineſt fight in the works; 


the acclamations of Vive le Roy—the hats waved 
in the air, at the end of the bayonets—the com- 
pliments which are paid by the maſter to his war- 
riors — the viſiting of the intrenchments, the vil- 
lages, and the redoubts that are ſtill ſo entire 
the joy, the triumph, the ſenſibility that univer- 
fally prevails — but til}, the melancholy baſis of 
all this is human blood, and human fleſh. 
Towards the end of the rejoicing, the King ho- 
noured me with a converſation about a peace; and 
. I have diſpatched Couriers. The King was very 
much entertained yeſterday at the trenches. He 
was fired at very often, but remained there three 
hours. I was at work in my cloſet, which is my 
intrenchment ; for 1 acknowledge, that theſe difſi- 
pations have made me much in arrear with my 
affairs. 
I trembled every time I heard che firing. The 
day before yeſterday I went to view the trenches 
by myſelf. It is no very curious ſight in the day- 
time. To-day we are to have a Te Deum under a 
tent, with a general volley from the army, which 


the King i is to go upon Mount Trinity to ſee, It 
N be 3 j grand 9 


N. 11. 
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Letter from the Dauphin to the Dauphineſ, pos 
the Batile of Fontenoi. 


N Sunday, at one o'clock in the afternoon, 
the King was informed that the enemy 
were not diftant from us more than a league. 


He immediately ordered the army to croſs the 
Scheld. Ee joined it after dinner, towards five 


o'clock in the evening, and found an incredible 
degree of ardour among the troops. He ad- 
vanced in the front of the camp, to a place from 
whence he could diſcern part of the enemy. Some 
firing paſſed towards the evening between their 


huſſars and our light-troops, who have for theſe 


few days done wonders. 
About nine o'clock, the King repaſſed the 


Scheld, upon a bridge that had been thrown acroſs, 


at half a league's diſtance from Tournai, towards 
the citadel, and came to ſleep at a miſerable houſe 


in a village called Calonne, where every body 


laid upon ſtraw, except he and J. 
The next day, Monday, the King got up at 

half an hour after three, and. dined at eight. 
He did not get on horſeback to examine the ſitua- 


tion of the enemy till noon, He ſaw that their 


camp was become more apparent. There was ſome 
little firing between our advanced poſts, but this 
did not cauſe any movement in either of the armies. 


As 
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As the King was returning, about three o' clock in 
the afternoon, he met ſame foragers, who had flung 
away their truſſes, and were returning, full ſpeed 
to the camp, ſaying, that the enemy were in 
motion, The King turned back, and ſaw in 
reality that the enemy's left wing was marching 
towards the village of-Antoin. Ir coyld not yet be 
imagined that they meant to attack us, becauſe, 
it was ſaid, they ſmelt too long at the phyſie, to 
have any inclinatiqn to ſwallow it. Accordingly, 
on that night nothing was dane, e were 
only made for the next day. 

The King roſe before four o'clock in the morn⸗ 
ing; ; he mounted his horſe, croſſed the Scheld, 
ſtopped a little on this ſide of a chapel, called 
Notre Dame des bois. He afterwards advanced 
upon a ſmall riſing ground, from whence he had 
a diſtin& view of the enemy's camp, as well as 
of ours. Between nine and ten o'clock, he called 
for his breakfaſt. As it was going to be brought 
to him, the enemy began the attack of the poſt of 
Fontenoy, from whence M. de la Vauguyon, at 
the head of the Dauphin's brigade, repulſed them 
vigorouſly, ſo that they did not venture to repeat 
their attack. The King was obliged to quit the 
riſing ground, becauſe the enemy's canon bore 


full upon it. He could never prevail upon the 


fugitives to return to the charge ; great part of 
them were footmen, who ſpread the alarm among 
the reſt. During the retreat, which afflicted him 
exceedingly, his countenance * not change, and 

he 
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he gave his orders with a coolneſs which ev 

body admired. When the enemy had forſaken the 
field of battle, the King appeared upon it, and was 
received with incredible acclamations of joy. 
He gave orders chat the wounded ſhould be taken 
care of, as well foes as friends. This affair has 
been called the Battle of Fontenoi. In the even- 
ing, towards nine or ten o'clock, the King was in- 
formed that the enemy retreated in diſorder; that 
there was a great miſunderſtanding between the 
Engliſh and the Dutch; and that at the roll-calling, 
there were 15,000 men miſſing, while we have 
Joſt but 2,000; fo that you ſee the King has 
gained a complete victory. The poor Duke de 
Grammont was killed by a canon-ball, which broke 


his thigh. Adieu, my dear wite, [ love you ——— 
than myſelf. 
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TY * Serene Highneſs, Prince Charlts 


with no other aſſiſtance than his courage, and all-his 
actions having gained him the admiration of Eu- 
rope, and the hearts of all true Engliſhmen;''the 
King of France has been induced to think as they 


do. He has thought it his duty at once to! ſuc- 


cour a Prince ſo worthy of the throne of his an- 
ceſtors, and a generous nation, the wiſeſt men of 


which, recall, at length, the Prince Charles Stuart | 
into his country. He ſends the Duke de Richelieu 


at the head of his troops, only becauſe the beſt- in- 
tentioned men among the Engliſh aſked for that 


ſupport; and he preciſely confines himſelf to the 
number of troops | demanded, ready to withdraw 
them as ſoon as the nation ſhall require their rc. 


moval. His Majeſty, in giving ſo reaſonable an 
aſſiſtance to his relation, to thè ſon of ſo mam 


Kings, to a Prince who ſo much deſerves the 
Crown, takes this ſtep; with regard to the Engliſh 
nation, only in the view and in the aſſurance of 


pacifying by that means England, and Europe, 
fully convinced that his moſt Serene Highneſs 


Prince Edward puts his confidence in their good- 
will; that he looks upon their liberties, the main- 
raging of their laws, and their PER, as 5 

end 


* 


Edward, having landed in Great Britain, 
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the ſon of him who was born legitimate heir fo 
the three kingdoms; the warrior, who, notwith- 
ſtanding his valour, enpects only from them and 
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end of all his enterprizes; and finally, that the 
greateſt Kings of England are thoſe, who, being 
brought up like him in 5 have n 
the love of the nation. 

It is from theſe I that the King affiſts the 
Prince, who has put himſelf under his protection, 


their laws the confirmation of his moſt facred 


rights; who can never have any other intereſt than 


theirs; and, in a word; whoſe virtues have ſoftened 
the hearts of whole Oy were the moſt e 


againſt his cauſe. 


He hopes that a 5 will re-unite 


two nations, which muſt reciprocally efteem each 


other; which are naturally connected by the mutual 
wants of their commerce; and which ſhould be 
Joined at preſent in the cauſe of a Prince who: de- 
ferves the good wiſnes of all nations. 

The Duke de Richelieu, who i the 
troops of his Majeſty, the King of F rance, addreſſes 
this declaration to all the faithful ſubjects of Great 


Britain, and aſſures them of the conſtant protec- 


tion of the King his maſter. He is come to join 


the heir of their antient Kings, and to ſpill, as 
well as him, * blood i in deen — 


I | x | N' V. 
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— the Biſhops jo the King, of the 1th 
- 0309 -:60 | "I "_ 9412 SELL 
SIR E. 


2 HE filence we hive hitherto ET af upon 
the evils that afflict us, and thoſe with which 
we are threatened, was founded upon 2 principle 
of moderation and, ch, Content with 802 


k : ag + * 


have ſeduced the Wet A part. of the arg 
of y your Parliament of Paris, would ſubſide ;, thac 
9970 would at Jength open their eyes to the light; 
and that they would, of their on accord, pay an 


homage to truth, which in fact their hearts Have 
never refuſed. But, Sire, the wound which this. 


tribunal has given to religion, becomes every day 
0 deep, t that we ſhould think we betrayed the holy 
miniſtry, which has been intruſted to us, if we de- 
ferred any longer to lay our complaints at the foot 
of your Majeſty's throne, and to make you ac> 
quainted with our grief and our alarms. 

In fact, Sire, can we, without being ſtricken with 
the greateſt aſtoniſhment, behold the Parliament 
of Paris giving out an order to prevent any pub- 
lic refuſal of the ſacraments, under pretence (fay 
He) Joe the Bull Unigenitus has not been 8 

e 


e cept 


35k, 
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cepted ? Shall a ſecular tribunal then decide, that 
the ſubmiſſion to a conſtitution, which is a dog- 
matic and unalterable ſentence of the univerſal 
church, a law of the church in poznt of doctrinè, 
and a law of the ſtate; is 4 matter of no con- 
fequence to ſalvation? They pretend then 
that the ſacraments ſhould be adminiſtered to a 
rſon who refuſes to ſubmit to ſuch a law, with- 
55 even excepting the caſe wherein ſuch a refuſal 
mould be obſtinate, public, notorious, and ſcan- 
dalous ! If they determine, that in ſuch a caſe 
we are not at liberty to fefuſe the ſacraments, they 

may with equal propriety determine, that they 
cannot be tefuſed in any other caſe they may 
chuſe to mention. If the authority reſides with 
them, of ſettling the caſes in which we may not re- 
fuſe the ſacraments, why ſhould they not alſo have 
the right of ſertling the inſtances in which we 
may adminiſter them? A lay tribunal has then the 
right to ſtare the ſufficiency or inſufficiency of the 
" diſpoſitions in which a perſon 1 is with regard to the 
reception of the ſacraments, and conſequently to 
decide upon what renders the faithful worthy e or 
unworthy of receiving them. 
What reproaches ſhould we not have to make t to 
ourſelves, Sire, if, depoſitaries as we are of religion, 
we ſhould ſuffer in ſilence the ſecular Judges to 
arrogate to themſelves. the ſacred rights of the 
Prieſthood, in diſpenſing the holy myſteries, and 
boldly to uſurp from ſpiritual authority a power, 
which it's Miniſters alone have received from Jeſus 
n, a * the exerciſe of which is not leſs 
forbidden 


3 
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ae to Chriſtian Magiſtrates, by divine and 
eccleſiaſtical laws, than it is prohibited to them as 

ſubjects, by the cleareſt and moſt n. ordon- 
nances of our Kings. 

Permit us, Sire; to mention ſoit of thoſe "a 
and ordonnances to your Majeſty, which ought to 
be rules of your Parliament's conduct; and wm. 
which our hopes are founded; - -* 


_ Jeſus Chriſt ſpoke, to his Apoſtles; doch with 2 
regard to themſelves and t6 their ſucceſſors, when 


he ſaid : Go ye therefore and teuch all nations; bap- 
tixing them in the name of the Father, Sc. And, in- 
ſtructing them to obſerve all the things which he 


had taught and commanded them; it is to them 
that he ſays: He wwho heareth you; heareth me: and 


be who deſpiſeth you; deſpiſetb me. It is to them 


that he has addreſſed theſe words: M balſoever 


thou ſhalt bind on earth, ſhall be bound in heaven, 


and whatſoever thou ſhalt looſe on earth, ſhall belvoſed 
in heaven. It is of us that the Apdſtle Saint Paul 
has ſpoken, when he has faid: The Holy Ghoſt hath 


made you over ſeers to feed the Church 4 God; * 
be hath purchaſed with his own blood. 


It therefore belongs to us, Sire; to teach and 


preſcribe what concerns religion; and, as St. Hilary 


has ſaid; fo preach the faith, which we have re- 
ceived from the Apoſtles, 1 in the terms which we 


judge moſt proper; 
„ Mpere is,” exclaims St. Athanaſius, 60 Where 


© is the canon which preſcribes to a Biſhop to receive 
et bis miſſion from the * tribunal? 


C 


lates; you receive the Sacraments from their hands, 


n . 
0 If it be from the Laity,” ſaid St. Ambroſe to 


the Emperor Valentinian, that the Biſhops are 


<<. to receive their inſtructions, what would hap- 

© pen? Let the Layman then give inſtructions, 
«© and let the Biſhop attend and learn. But if we 
« look into the Divine Scriptures and tradition, 
* who will venture to deny, that in a buſineſs 
ce which concerns faith, it belongs to the Biſhops 


ee to judge the Emperors, and not to the Em- 
e perors to judge the Biſhops?” 


O ye ſheep, —theſe are the words af St. 
8 of Nazianzen—* do not pretend to con- 
te duct your paſtors, nor to raiſe yourſelves above 


- © them. It is ſufficient for you to be put by their 
dc care into a good paſture- ground; do not un- 


te dertake to judge your judges, or to give laws 
* to your legiſlators.” 


Such, Sire, is the doctrine, hath from age to 
age, has been tranſmitted to us by the Holy Fa- 
thers, thofe reſpectable men, whoſe ſacred: teſti- 
monies form the ſeries of tradition. Pope Gela- 
zius, writing to the Emperor Anaſtaſius, expreſſes 
himſelf thus: © There are two means, by which 
« this world is governed, the facred "authority of 


the Biſhops, and the Regal power.“ 


The epiſcopal charge 1 is of ſo much the higher 
importance, as it is by them that an account of the 
conduct of Kings themſelves is to be rendered at 


the divine tribunal; for you know, that although 


your dignity raiſes you above all the general race 
of mankind, you bow your neck: before the Pre- 


— 
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and you are ſubjected to them in what reſpects re⸗ 
ligion: you follow their deciſions, and they are 
not bound by your will. But if the Biſhops obey 

your edicts as far as regards political concerns, and 


temporal intereſts, knowing that you have re- 
ceived power from above; with what affectionate 
readineſs ought you to ſubmit yourſelf to them, 
who are commiſhoned to diſpenſe the Sacraments? 
« With regard to this life,” ſays St. Fulgen- 


tius, in a paſſage which the Emperor Charle- 


main himſelf has adopted © no one in the Church 
e of Jeſus Chriſt is above the Pontiffs, as in ſe- 


te cular matters no one is above the Chriſtian 


8 Emperor.“ 
Oſius, Biſhop of Gade in a 5 letter which 


he wrote to the Emperor Conſtantine; after hav= 


ing engaged him not to favour the Arians any 
more againſt the Catholics, continues in theſe 
terms: © I deſire you would act in this man- 
ce ner, and remember that you are a mortal man. 
t Dread the day of judgment; do not interfere 
© with eccleſiaſtical affairs, and do not pretend 


c to give us directions in theſe matters; receive 


t them rather from us. God has given you the 
Empire, and has intruſted the Church to us. As 
« any perſon who incroaches upon your powet 
& acts contrary to the orders of God fo likewiſe 
do you feat to draw the imputation of a great 
*© crime upon yourſelf, by interfering in our con- 
te cerns. For it is written, Give unto Cæſar 


*© what belongs to Cæſar, and to God what belongs | 
to God: We are not, therefore, allowed to 


Aaa « have 
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If it be from the Laity,” ſaid St. Ambroſe to 


the Emperor Valentinian, that the Biſhops are 


c to receive their inſtructions, what would hap- 
t pen? Let the Layman then give inſtructions, 
© and let the Biſhop attend and learn. But if we 


* look into the Divine Scriptures and tradition, 


* who will venture to deny, that in a buſineſs 
ce which concerns faith, it belongs to the ,Biſhops 


ee to judge the Emperors, and not to the Em- 
©. perors to judge the Biſhops?” 


O ye ſheep, —theſe are the words of: St. 


| Sinks of Nazianzen—* do not pretend to con- 
ec duct your paſtors, nor to raiſe yourſelves above 
e them. It is ſufficient for you to be put by their 
ec care into a good paſture-ground ; do not un- 


ce dertake to judge your judges, or to give laws 
* to your legiſlators.” ; : 
Such, Sire, is the doctrine, POE from age to 
age, has been tranſmitted to us by the Holy Fa- 
thers, thofe reſpectable men, whoſe ſacred: teſti- 


' monies form the ſeries of tradition. Pope Gela- 


zius, writing to the Emperor Anaſtaſius, expreſſes 
himſelf thus: “ There are two means, by which 
this world is governed, the facred authority of 
e the Biſhops, and the Regal power.“ 

- The epiſcopal charge is of ſo much the higher 


importance, as it is by them that an account of the 


conduct of Kings themſelves is to be rendered at 


the divine tribunal; for you know, that although 


your dignity raiſes you above all the general race 
of mankind, you bow your neck before the Pre- 


lates ; you receive the Sacraments from their hands, 


- 
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and you are ſubjected to them in what reſpects re- 


ligion: you follow their deciſions, and they are | 
not bound by your will. But if the Biſhops obey 


your edicts as far as regards political concerns, and 
temporal intereſts, knowing that you have re- 
ceived power from above; with what affectionate 
readineſs ought you to ſubmit yourſelf to them; 
who are commiſſioned to diſpenſe the Sacraments? 
Witch regard to this life,“ ſays St. Fulgen+ 
tius, in a paſſage which the Emperor Charle» 
main himſelf has adopted e no one in the Church 
ec of Jeſus Chriſt is above the Pontiffs, as in ſe- 


te cular matters no one is above the Chriſtian 


Emperor.“ . 

Oſius, Biſhop of n in a letter which 
he wrote to the Emperor Conſtantine; after hav= 

ing engaged him not to favour the Arians any 

more againſt the Catholics, continues in theſe 

terms: © I deſire you would act in this man- 

«© ner, and remember that you are a mortal man. 


© Dread the day of judgment; do not interfere 


te with eccleſiaſtical affairs, and do not pretend 


6 to give us directions in theſe matters; receive 
them rather from us. God has given you the 


« Empire, and has intruſted the Church to us. As 
te any perſon who incroaches upon your power 
e acts contrary to the orders of God; fo likewiſe 
« do you feat to draw the imputation of a great 
ic crime upon yourſelf, by interfering in our eon- 
©.cerns. For it is written, Give unto Cæſar 


ec what belongs to Cæſar, and to God what belongs | 
« ro God. We are not, therefore, allowed to 
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« have dominion upon the earth, nor have you 4 
right to lay your hand upon the cenſer.“ 
| Theſe are truths, Sire, which the Emperors 


themſelves, and the Kings your predeceſſors, have 


ſeveral times acknowledged by authentic acts. 


They have choſen that all their ſubjects ſhould 


bend to the ſpiritual authority, which the Mini- 
ſters of the Church derive from God alone ; that 
this authority ſhould be freely exerciſed through- 


out their dominions ; and they have forbidden their 


tribunals ever to make the leaſt ineroachments 
upon them. : 

The Emperor Baſil, in his harnngue at the eighth 
General Council, holden at Conſtantinople, ex- 


preſſed himſelf thus: © The Holy Canons have f 


e never given to the laity the right of cognizance 
tc jn eccleſiaſtical affairs, this is reſerved for Bi- 
« ſhops and Prieſts. As for you, laymen, adds 
© he, whether you be in office or not, what 
ce ſhall I ſay more to you, than that it does not 
tc belong to you to concern yourſelves with ec- 
« cleſiaſtical affairs; and that you can by no 
* means reſiſt the authority of the Univerſal 
ce Church and of a General Council. In fact, ir 


« does not belong to us laymen, to trouble our- 


ſelves about thoſe matters; us, who are to re- 
* ceive the ſpiritual nouriſhment we are in want 
cc of from the hands of the Pontiffs; us, to whom 
the Clergy is neceſſary for our ſalvation; us, who 


/ * are bound or unbound by their authority; it 


&« is not to us, but to the Pontiffs and Prieſts, 
« that the Lord has impoſed the obligation of 


«« governing 


— 
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EC. governing us, of ſanctifying us, of binding and 


e unbinding us, and whom he has intruſted 
ce with the keys. For whatever religion, whatever 
& wiſdom, whatever piety a layman may. poſſeſs, 
56 ſtill as a layman he is one of the flock. What 
< reaſons can we have to endeavour, by the ſubtlety 
* of our diſcourſes, to envenom and: criticiſe the 
ee deciſions of our paſtors, and to attempt to pe- 


<« netrate into things which are above us? We 


te are to addreſs. ourſelves. to them with fear, 8 


« and with a ſpirit. of faith; we ought to be pene- 
« trated with reſpe& in their preſence, as being 
« Miniſters of the Almighty God, whom they re- 


«' preſent. Let us not therefore concern ourſelves 


ce with what is not of our competency.” 


The Emperor Charlemain expreſſes the ſenti- 


ments of his heart in this manner upon the ſub- 


ject: We cannot believe,” ſays he in one of his 
ordonnances, rhat thoſe who are not faithful to 
e their God, and ſubmiſſive to their paſtors, can 
« be faithful to ourſelves. We cannot compre- 
% hend that they can be obedient to us, our mini- 
« ſters, or our repreſentatives, when they are diſ- 
« gbedient in the matters which concern religion, 
« and the good of the Church. It is to the 


« Paſtors that it is ſaid: Whoſoever hears you, 


« hears me, and whoſoever deſpiſes you, deſpiſes 


% me. And in another place: He that touches 
you, touches the apple of my eye. Let thoſe 


* then who are not obedient to them, know, even 


if they were my own children, that they ſhould 


« not preſerve either dignity in our empire or 
0 Aa V apartments 
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et apartments in our palace; that they ſhould not 
ee have, either with ourſelves or any others, foci- 

e ety or communication; but that, on the contrary, 
ec they ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed. This is the 
<& mark of fidelity and attachment to us, which 
we require from our faithful ſubjects. If they 
« are faithful in their obedience to their Paſtors, 


5 they will then be faithful to God, and to us.” 


We ſhould take up, Sire, your arkvirtichi for too 
key a time, if we were to lay before your Majeſty 
all the laws which have been made by the Kings 
your predeceſſors, to maintain the authority of 
the Miniſters of the Church; and your Parlia- 


ment can quote none that can e to favour their 


enterpriſe. We will confine ourſelves to the men- 
tion of ſome of them that have been made within 


_ theſe two centuries. 


Francis I. in 1539, forbidding the Eccleſiaſtical | 
Judges to cite to their tribunals laymen, in 
matters that are merely perſonal, adds, without 
prejudice, however, to the eccleſiaſtical juriſdice 
tion, with regard to the Sacraments, and other 

matters, merely ſpiritual and eccleſiaſtical. , 4. » 

Lewis XIII. again, diſtinctiy acknowledged the 
juriſdiction of the Church, when, in Article IV. 


of his edict of the 1ſt of Auguſt 1610, he ex- 


preſſes himſelf in this manner: It is our plea- 
*f ſure, that when our officers, under pretence of 


> poſſeſſion, complaints, or novelties, ſhall be diſ- 


60 poſed, directly or indirectly, to take cognizance 


of any ſpiritual matter, concerning the Sacra- 


e ments, offices, conduct and diſcipline of the 
99 
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* Church, or between the Eccleſiaſtics; that the 
< ordonnances of the Kings our predeceſſors, 
ho have allotted to our officersπhat is under 
ce their cognizance, and have alſo c regulated the 
<« eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, ſhould be obſerved 
and maintained, ſo that every one ſhould keep 
dc to his own' and confine; himſelf to Fhat 
<« belongs to him, without ineroaching dne upon 
« another; which we expreſsly forbid. We alſo 
* enjoin to our Court of Parliament, to leave, to 
the Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction the matters that 
cc are of their cognizance, even thoſe that concern 
e the Sacraments, and other ſpiritual tand merely 
te eccleſiaſtical cauſes, without attracting them 
<« to themſelves, under pretence of wee or 
© from any other motive whatever. 
So poſitive a law ought for ever to have ſe- 
cuted the authority of the Miniſters of Jeſus 
Chriſt, with regard to the adminiſtration of the 
Sacraments, from any incroachments of the Ma- 
giſtrates. Notwithſtanding which, it afterwards 
became neceſſary to take ſome freſn precautions 
upon this matter; and this was accordingly done 
by Lewis XIV. in the Articles XXX. and XXXIV, 
of his edict of the eth jof April. 1695. ; ** 
| firſt is as follows: | | 

The knowledge — the zulging ak the doc- 
ti trine concerning religion, ſhall. belong to the 
% Biſhops and Archbiſhops.. We injoin to our 
Court of Parliament, and to all our other Judges, 
te to refer them to the above-mentioned Prelates; 
«to give them the aſſiſtance they may be in want 
Aaq | « of, 
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the puniſhment of which belongs to them. This, 
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F of, to execute their cenſures, and to proceed ta 
te the puniſhment of criminals; without preventing, 
ce however, our ſaid Courts from endeavouring, by 
*© other means which they may judge expedient, 
ee to repair the ſcandal; and perturbation of order 
te and of public tranquillity, and without oppoſi- 
* tion to the ordonnances which the publication 
te of the ſaid doctrine may have occaſioned.” _ 
It appears, Sire, by the tenour of this article, that 
one of the caſes in which the Royal juriſdiction 
may interfere, to reſtrain thoſe whom our cenſures 
are not of force enough to keep within bounds, is, 
when the perſon who openly teaches a doctrine 
contrary to the doctrine of the Church, gives riſe 
to à popular commotion, excites ſedition, and 
diſturbs public order and tranquillity: but it like- 
wiſe appears, that when judgment is to be given 


upon any doctrine reſpecting religion —ſuch for 


inſtance as the conſtitution Unigenitus—the Parlia- 
ments are forbidden to take any ſort of cognizance 
of it; and that in ſuch caſe it is their duty to 
aſſiſt us, as far as there may be occaſion, in the ex- 


ecution of our cenſures ; a real and an important 


duty, Sire, but a duty to which the Parliament of 
Paris chooſes to be blind; for, inſtead of giving us 
that aſſiſtance which we ſtand in need of, they, on 
the contrary, employ all that authority with which 


your Majeſty has intruſted them, to protect thoſe 


againſt us, who have incurred our cenſures; as if 
paying that obedience to us which is our due, was 
to be reckoned among thoſe ſcandals and troubles, 


Sire, 
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Sire, is a conduct which renders the complaint 


and repreſentations-we rake the liberty of laying 
before your Myeſty, ſtill more worthy of your 
attention, as it is ſtill more pointedly condemned 
by the XXXIVth article of the ſame edict, which 
runs as follows: | 

ec The cognizance of W . to the Sacre 
ments, religious vows, eccleſiaſtical functions and 
te dſcipline, and other matters purely ſpiritual, ſhall 


« belong to the juriſdiction of the Church. We en- 


& join our officers, and likewiſe our Courts of Par- 
te ljament, to leave to them, as alſo to refer to them 
ce the cognizance of all theſe matters, without aſ- 
* ſuming any juriſdiction or cognizance of them, 
ce unleſs in caſe of appeal for abuſe, lodged in our 
e ſaid Courts, againſt any ordinary judgments or 

« proceedings. had- by the Eccleſiaſtical Judges, 
« or in caſes of ſucceſſion; or other civil matters, 
& wherein the eſtate of a eee ee or n 
te of their children, may be concerned.“ 


Four Majeſty,” Sire, treading in the ſteps of | 


your auguſt predeceſſors, has not leſs frequently, 
nor leſs explicitly than they, acknowledged the 
authority of the Biſhops (excluſive of that of all 


other Judges) i in what concerns points of doctrine, | 


pages the adminiſtration of the Sacraments. | 
„ More ſubmiſſive to the deciſions of the 


« « Church, than the meaneſt of our ſubjects, (ſuch 


are your Majeſty's words, iny our declaration of the 
th of October 1717, regiſtered by the Parliament) 


« we are convinced, that it is from thence both 


by Kings and their ſubjects "OA equally to receive 
© thole 
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c thoſe: — which are neceſſary to ſalvation 3 


cc hand we have no idea of extending our power 


to what concerns points of doctrine, which are 
h ſacred depoſits; intruſted to another power. 


ce We know it js to that power alone that the 
te cognizance of them is reſerved, and we could 
<.-not interfere in them, without expoſing our- 
ce ſelves to the juſt reproach of not having ſup- 
ee ported the truth, but by a manifeſt incroach- 
cc ment on the ſpiritual authority, and of having 
« done much evil, under a ſpecious mum of 
<C doing greater good.“ 4 64 rin | 214 3.4 
The ſame diſpoſitions. as are -contained-/i in this 
declaration, were renewed in thoſe of the 5th of 
n 1719, and of- the Ath of Auguſt 1720. e 
Vour Majeſty, in your declaration of 17 0, has 
JP wake, the Articles XXX. and XXXIV. of 
the edict of 1695, and by that has given them ad- 
ditienal force. The decrees of the Council of 
State, for theſe twenty years paſt, have been con- 
tinually recalling theſe articles to mind, and have 
been exerted in defending the Church againſt the 


incroachments which the Magiſtrates wanted to 


make on their ſpiritual authority. In a decree 


of che 7th of September, 1727, your Majeſty ex- 


preſsly declares, that in matters which concern 
faith, and the doctrines of the Church, the opinion 
of the Biſhops is to precede the exertion of the 
ſecular power, and to ſerve as the foundation for 
the laws and decrees which that power enacts, to 
confirm the authority of a Church Y 5 og 
puniſhments, | kind 


N 
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In 17 31, the juriſdiction of the a rang 
been violently attacked, your Majeſty expreſſed 
yourſelf in a manner very capable of encouraging 
the Miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt, by iſſuing, on the 
ioth of March, in your Council, à decree which 
ſignifies, © that your Majeſty, ever attentive to 
ce fulfil every thing that religion "requires from 
your power, without being wanting in any 
ce thing you owe to yourſelf, conſiders it as your 
ce firſt duty to prevent, that, on occaſion of theſe 
60 diſpures, the rights of a power ſhould be called 
ce in queſtion, which has received from God alone 
< the authority of deciding queſtions of doctrine 
« upon the law, and upon che regulation of man- 
ce ners to make canons, or rules of diſcipline, 
« for the conduct of the Miniſters of the Church, 
« and of the faithful, in the order of religion 
e to appoint or ſet aſide their Miniſters, in con- 
er formity to the ſame rules - and to inſure obedi- 
ce ence, by impoſing upon the faithful, according 
ce to canonical orders, not only ſalutary penances, 
* but real ſpiritual puniſhrnents, by the ſentences 
* or cenſures which the Superior Clergy have a 
ce right to pronounce and to publiſn, and which 
c are fo much the more formidable, as they pro- 
« duce their effect upon the ſoul of the guilty 
« perſon ; whoſe oppoſition does not prevent him 
* from beating, contrary to his will, the puniſh- 
« ment to which he is condemned.” 
By a decree of the 6th of July oft the ſame year, 
your Majeſty broke and annulled à decree of the 
Parliament of Paris, becauſe it gave an injunction 
BY | > to 


' 


* 
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to the Biſhop of Orleans, in a ſpiritual matters 
and concerning the Sacraments. 

Since this decree, Sire, when the Magiſtrates 
have not conformed, upon this point, to their 
duty, and to your orders, you have always come 
to the aſſiſtance of the Church. How many ſtrik- 
ing inſtances do we not recollect, of this zeal in 
your Majeſty for the intereſts of the ſanctuary, 
and which awaken i in our hearts the ſentiments 
of a juſt gratitude? _ 

The decree of your Council of 1739, broke and 
annulled an ordonnance of the Lieutenant of the 
bailywick of Villencuve-le-Roi, concerning the 
_ adminiſtration of the Sacraments, as being null, 
and incompetently given—as an incroachment 
upon the rights of ſpiritual authoricy—and as a 
raſh enterpriſe, which you could not ſuppreſs 
with too much ſeverity, in order that, as it had 
not any precedent before, ſo it might not. have 
any conſequence hereafter. | 

A decree of your Parliament, men on the iſt 
| of September 1740, afforded your Majeſty an op- 
portunity of expreſſing yourſelf yet more clearly 
and poſitively upon this interference, ſo raſhly 
and ſo frequently renewed. The Parliament, by 
that decree, had prohibited all acts or writings 
authoriſing a refuſal of the Sacraments, and of 
eccleſiaſtical burial, on the foundation of an ap- 
peal from the. conſtitution Unigenizus, under ſuch 
penalties as might be inflicte. 

Your Majeſty, by a decree of the 6th. of the 
fame month, ordered that the ſaid proviſion 

2 | ſhould 
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mould be regarded as null, and having had no 
exiſtence; annulling, at the ſame time, all judg- 
ments that might be executed or paſſed in con- 
ſequence thereof. The motives which excited 
your Majeſty's indignation againſt the Parlia- 
mentary decree, and which are recited in the 
| preamble to the decree of the Council, are, © that 
ce it is not lawful for Magiſtrates to exceed the 
ce limits of their power, by attempting to exerciſe 
« jt in matters merely ſpiritual, ſuch as the rules 
ce that are to be obſerved with reſpe& to the 
« adminiſtration of the Sacraments,' and to the 
« judgment to be formed upon the diſpoſitions 
ec neceſſary to receive them.” Nevertheleſs, your 
Majeſty hath had the mortification to ſee this in 
a decree, whereby they manifeſtly decide, that 
the refuſal of the Sacraments is unjuſt in the caſe 
therein ſet forth, becauſe they expreſsly prohibit 
any writing, and even any act in juſtification of 
ſuch a refuſal; as if a ſecular tribunal could have 
a right ro impoſe laws on the Minifters of the 
Church, in what regards the diſpenſation of ſacred 
matters; that is to ſay, in what is moſt efſen- 
rially united to the power which they derive 
from God himſelf; beſides that the terms made 
uſe of in this decree of the Parliament, where 
they ſpeak of an appeal to the next Council on 
the ſubject of the conſtitution Unigenitus, ſeemed 
to ſuppoſe, and even to inſinuate, that an appeal, 
which the King had previouſly declared to be 
null, as far back as the year 1720, and which 
he had abſolutely forbidden to be made in fu- 


dure, 


ture, can yet be valid for the indemnification of 
thoſe who. on that ground might perſiſt in their 
oppoſition to a ſentence ſolemnly acceded to by 
the Biſhops of this kingdom, received by the 
Church in general, ſupported by letters patent, 
regiſtered in all the Parliaments, and ſo often 
confirmed by the authority of the Royal aſſent. 
Laws fo explicit, orders ſo conformable to the 
dictates of religion and juſtice, were not of 
force to reſtrain the ſecular tribunals. The Judge 
Delegate of the Supreme Court of Angers, obli- 
ged your Majeſty to explain yourſelf afreſh, two 
years after, on the ſame ſubject ; and, by a decree 
of your Council, dated 5th of January 1742, you 
repeated and made void a ſentence pronounced 
by that Judge, as Commiſſioner in that part of the 
Parliament of Paris, reſpecting the adminiſtra- 
tion of the Sacraments ; the ſentence being de- 
clared to have been given without authority, and 
to be an incroachinent on the Epiſcopal juriſdic- 
tion. 
The degres paſſed in the Council of State, on 
the 17th of October in the ſame year, occaſion- 
ed by a decree of the Parliament of Paris, or- 
dering, that a pamphlet, intitled Cas de Conſcience, 
ſhould be burnt by the public Exeeutioner, fur- 


niſhes another exemplary proof of your Majeſty” 3 
; religious zeal. 


Speaking of the Parliament of Paris, it is chere 
ſaid, that the Secular Judges ought at leaſt to 
ec have abſtained from giving to the work | they 
condemned a qualification, by which they ſeem» 
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t ed to have taken upon themſelves the ſolution 


te of this caſe of conſeience, and to have made 
te themſelves judges of the diſpoſitions requiſite 
<« for a worthy participation of the Sacraments, 
< and of the ſubmiſſion which is due to the judg- 
© ments of the Church in points f ker 
« ligious nature“. 
| Your Majeſty goes on to fays te that, as 5 
7 * line already declared on ſimilar occafions, that 
4 you were far from conſidering matters purely 
ce ſpiritual as being ſubmitted to your authority, 
« ſo you would not ſuffer thoſe to whom yqu in- 
- truſted a part of that authority, for the purpoſe 
of adminiſtering juſtice, to exceed thoſe hounds 
© which you had preſcribed to yourſelf,” . 
Your Majeſty therefore ordained, that * con- 


demnation contained in the decree. of the Parlia- 
ment ſhould be null, and of no rr as ii it- 


had never been made. 


In. like manner, the decree of. your Councit, 


dated. 22d of January 1742, ſuppreſſed an' en- 
eroachment of the Supreme Court of Rheims, re- 
pealed and annulled two of their ſentences given 
in relation to the nn and fork thern to 
interfere in future. 

But that of the 21ſt of bs 1507. which 


equally proceeded: from your authority, and was 
given on the occaſion. of the decree of the Par- 


liament of Paris, dated the 17th of the ſame 
month, affords too ſtriking a proof of the ſpeci al 
protection which you afford to the Church, not 
to be ens at length. before your Majeſty” geyes! 

the 
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the tenor of it, is as follows: © His, Majeſty 
« would have obſerved, that the art with which 
et this decree had been drawn, ferves only to 
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< point out, that the real object of thoſe who were 
* the authors of it, was, to weaken and render 
te jneffeftual all that the King had done, ſince 
ec his happy acceſſion to the Crown, to ſupport 
« by his authority that of the Bull Unigenitus, fo 
« fully confirmed by the ſanction of the heads of the 


e Church, that all thoſe who are acquainted with 


« the two decrees of the Grand Chamber, dated 
« oth of January, and 1ſt inſtant, as well as 


« with what preceded the decree in queſtion, 


cc cannot doubt that their principal intention 


e was to prevent the conſtitution Unigenitus fron 
A being regarded as a deciſion of the univerſal 


te church, in point of doctrine, although theſe 
< are terms conſecrated by his Majeſty's uſe of 
te them, as well in his declaration of 24th of 
« March 1730, regiſtered in his preſence by the 
cc Parliament of Paris, and afterwards by all the 
« other Parliaments of his kingdom, as in the 
« decrees which he has paſſed ſince that declara- 
« tion. That nothing, in ſhort, diſcovers more 
<« plainly the ſpirit of the decree of the 17th in- . 
t ſtant,, than the affectation with which they 
© have attempted to give it certain gloſſes, by at- 


e tributing to his Majeſty intentions very fo- 
E reign to thoſe which he has always profeſſed, 


te as if they had meant to make him contradi& 
« himſelf. But it is aſtoniſhing, that thoſe who 
* have formed ſuch a deſign, ſhould not have re- 

_ marked; | 
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e marked, that the letter written to the Biſhops, 


« in 1731, which they refer to, in the beginning of 


<« their decree, contains the ſame expreſſions, to 
«© wit, judgment of the univerſal Church in 


<* point of doctrine, applied to the conſtitution; 
and that the King's anſwers to the remon-- 
* ſtrances of the Parliament, the dates of which 
cc are likewiſe ſtated in the decree, do not ſhew- 
6e leſs clearly, that his Majeſty has never ceaſed 
* to maintain that reſpe& and ſubmiſſion, ' which 


< the conſtitution requires, from Magiſtrates, as 
« well as from all other good Catholics. 


« His Majeſty was not leſs ſurprized to find, in 
< the ſubſequent part of this decree, that the Par- 
< liament are diſpoſed to attribute to themſelves 
© the merit and honour of taking pains to pre- 


« vent a ſchiſm from being introduced into the 
kingdom; as if it were poſſible to be ignorant 
© of the continual attention paid by his Majeſty 
© to the preſervation of peace and tranquillity 


among his ſubjects; or that the readieſt-way to 


© promote ſchiſm, was to ſubmit to the mandates 
« of the Church, and that diſobedience was the 


© means to exclude it. His Majeſty hath more- 
* over pay'd a due attention to the terms of 


© the arret; which imply, that the Parliament 
© has a right to decide upon the interpretations 
© which the conſtitution is capable of, although 


© the King, as hath been more than once expreſt 
« by his Majeſty, even in his anſwers to his Par- 


_ « lament, made it an inviolable rule to. himſelf, 


ec not to offer any explanation of doctrinal points 


. . | « of 
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_ of religion, but ſuch as had been given by 


ce thoſe whom God had fixed upon to be the 


ee judges of them, and to give theſe in their own 


« words. In fine, his Majeſty obſerved, that the 


cc Parliament, in defiance of that reſpe& which is 


ct due to the King's authority, did not ſcruple to de- 
ce clare, at the concluſion of their decree, that they 
< perſiſted in the principles laid down in the reſolu- 
c tions and decrees they had paſt, to the day of their 


< laſt deliberation, as if by this means they could 


ce give freſh validity to ſeveral of them, which 
« the King had annulled on account of the ex- 
e travagance of thoſe principles, and could ſet 
ce their authority above that of the Sovereign, from 
cc whom alone they received it. His Majeſty 
cc would therefore be wanting in what he owed 
c to Religion, the Church, the State, and Himſelf, 
ce if he ſuffered a declaration to ſubſiſt, which 
ce calls more particularly for his. cenſure ; as by 


< recapitulating the modifications ſignified in the 


ce decree of regiſtry of the letters patent in 
© 1714, notwithſtanding that they have no rela- 
© tion to the preſent matter, they ſeem to have 
te aimed only at ſheltering. themſelves again un- 
te der the vain pretence of being governed by na- 


e tional principles, of which his Majeſty hath 


© been and always will be the guardian, as he 
ce hath ſufficiently demonſtrated by his attention to 
« ſuppreſs by his decrees whatever might operate 
© jn contradiction to them. Moved by all theſe 
various conſiderations, his Majeſty thinks he can- 
« not too ſoon explain his intentions in reſpe& of 
. | * 
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te à decree ſo evidently calculated to revive a flame, 
« the embers of which he is continually. endea- 
* vouring to extinguiſh: And therefore, the King, 
« being preſent in his Council, hath cancelled and 
e annulled, and doth cancel and annul, the decrees 
te of the 17th inſtant, ordering that they ſhall be 
« void, and conſidered as if they had never ex- 
* iſted. Further, his Majeſty ordaineth, that his 
e declaration of the 24th of March 1730, as like- 
« wiſe the decrees iſſued by his Majeſty relative 
to the authority of the conſtitution, be obſerved 
« agreeable to their form and tenour, and doth of 
* conſequence direct and enjoin that the ſaid con- 
“ ſtitution be obeyed with all the reſpect and ſub- 
« miſſion which is due to an ordinance of the 
© univerſal Church, in a matter of doctrine. His 
«© Majefty doth likewiſe, in the moſt expreſs man- 
te ner, prohibit and bar any decree or deliberation 
eto the contrary, to be had by his Court of Parlia- 
«« ment of Paris: And the preſent decree ſhall be 
« read, &c. &c. 

What a ſcene. of peace and rranquillicy, Sire, 
would your Majeſty's dominions exhibit, if the 
conduct of your Parliament were conformable ta 
your prudent and religious views! But, in ſpite of 
the tenets of the Goſpel, the uninterrupted autho- 
rity of tradition, the laws of preceding Kings, and 
the repeated declarations of your Majeſty on a 
point of ſo high importance, the Miniſters of the 
Church, Curates, and even Paſtors of the higheſt 
rank, are expoſed to greater inſults in the exerciſe 
of their duties, than they have ever experienced 
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ſince the foundation of the monarchy. Attempts 
are made to fruſtrate what your Majeſty has been 
labouring to eſtabliſh for more than thirty years ;— 

to aboliſh our moſt ancient, reſpectable, and ac- 
knowledged uſages; the neceſſity of which is not to 
be ſubmitted to the examination of ſecular Magi- 
ſtrates, nor can become an object of their deciſions. 
A right of juriſdiction is uſurped in what con- 
cerns the exterior adminiſtration, and we are 
left to apprehend the conſequences of the next ſtep 
on thoſe parts of the adminiſtration and diſpen- 
ſation, which are not exterior ! How are we to re-' 


concile ſuch unaccountable pretenſions with that 


explicit text of the Apoſtle, in which he declares 
that we are not only the Miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt, 
but alſo the diſpenſers of the holy myſteries? | 

Alas! Sire, ſhall it be ſaid, that, under the reign 
* a Prince ſo religious, ſo juſt, ſo powerful, as 
your Majeſty, the civil power, which has no au- 
thority but what it derives from you, ſhall em- 
ploy it againſt your moſt expreſs edicts, nay, againſt 
your moſt abſolute prohibitions, to erect a new 
tribunal for themſelves in the temple of the living 
God, and to expoſe our moſt ſolemn ſacraments to 
profanation ? 

Shall the world behold under your reign, G 
the moſt ſevere means employed, ſuch as ages 
leaſt favourable to the Church afford no example 

of, to force the Miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt, in their 
own deſpite, in contradiction to their conſcience, 
—to the injunctions of their Biſhops—to the regu- 


lations of the Ritual to the eccleſiaſtical, and to 
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the divine law, to give the holy of holies to per- | 
ſons? notoriouſly unworthy, to public ſinners, to 
ſuch even as make profeſſion of libertiniſm and in- 
fidelity ? If the fear of expoſing themſelves to the 
crime of prevarication reſtrains Prieſts of wiſdom 
and ſanctity, the moſt rigorous treatment ſhall be 
the reward of their merit! And all of us, Mini- 
ſters of Jeſus Chriſt, Chief Paſtors of your peo- 
ple, ſhall find ourſelves obliged, either to. be guilty 
of e or to become the victims of our 
dut | | *%3 

oi forbid, Sire that we ſhould Petre one 
moment between the two ! « The Church,“ faid 
St. Cyprian, “ is ruined, if threats can diſcourage 
«and'difarm'us.” We will chearfully offer our- 
ſelves to ſuffering and tribulations, and openly pro- ü 
feſs, that if ich Tcandals: are continued, we "ſhall 
no longer be able to reſtrain or zeal; we ſhbuld 
be inexcuſable 3 in not liſtening to it. We ſhall be 
forced to employ the ſpiritual weapons with which 
we are furniſhed; ald, if they are not found fuf- 
ficient to check men reſolved to hold them in con- 
tempt, we ſhould dps” our own bodies guard: that 
of Jeſus Chriſt. ones anther 
This refhitivh? 8 Sire, with which we are inſpired 
by the Lord, and which has no other ſource but 
the fear of rendering ourſelves guilty 6 in his ſight, 
is ſurely more than ever neceſſary, at a time when 
your Parliament is proceeding to unhear d-of ex- 
ceſſes againſt ſome of our r coadjy utors in the holy 
myſteries. e ee | 
| 0 * Is | 
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Is it poſſible that we could be inſenſible to the 
| violences exerciſed againſt them? Could we ſee, | 
without the utmoſt pain, diligent and worthy | 
Paſtors diſgraced and put to flight, becauſe they 
| knew their duty and fulfilled it; becauſe they 
feared the judgment of God more than the judg- 
ment of men; becauſe they obeyed us, who are 
their lawful ſuperiors in the miniſtry they exerciſe, 
and whom they could not have diſobeyed in this 
point, without being criminal before God and in- 
curring thoſe penalties which the Church inflicts 
upon Prevaricators * ? The haying fulfilled their 
duty, then, is the cauſe of their perſecution : but, 
as they are perſecuted for righteouſneſs' ſake, they 
are more dear and more eſtimable to us than ever. 
And if they have trodden before us the path of ad- 
verſity and diſgrace, we will not abandon them, 
Sire: not only will we employ for them our prayers, 
our ſolicitations, our authority, and whatever 
means Heaven has put into our hands for the de- 
fence: of it's cauſe; but we will follow them, if 
ſuch is to be their fate, into priſon; we will cry 
aloud and ſpare not; the whole world ſhall know, 
that if the Curates and the Prieſts in France are 
perſecuted and troubled in the cauſe of religion, 
the Biſhops of France are capable of ſharing with 
them the tribulations which a zeal for the ſacred 
rites has drawn upon the Miniſters of the faith, 
and that they feel it to be their d to live * 
die for their religion, | 
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[tis not, Sire, from a motive of compaſſion, even 
to thoſe Paſtors in whoſe behalf we take the liber- 
ty of addreſſing your Majeſty, for they have the 
happineſs to be the martyrs of Jeſus Chriſt; it is 
froth a dread of the fatal effects which may be 
produced by this forced deſertion from thelr cures. 
How grievous muſt it be to Biſhops, to fee that 
part of the flock which is committed to their care, 
deprived of thoſe aſſiſtances which are neceſſary 
for it!] to ſee churches abandoned by their Cu- 
rates, and fugitive Vicars forced, perhaps, to ſhel- 
ter their orthodoxy among neighbouring nations, 
as formerly our neighbours, r for the 
n ſought an aſylum here! 

How ſhall we replace theſe zealous and faithful 
Paſtors ? Thoſe on whom our choice might fall, 
would be unworthy to Tucceed them, if they did 
not mean to follow their examples: and thus 
every day muſt produce new ſeditions, new op- 
preſſion, new deſertion, new ſcandal! 

We cannot doubt, Sire, but your Majeſty muſt 
be affected with what, alas! is but too faithful a 


picture of the evils which religion endures; and 


the protection you afford to the Church is a 
pledge to us, that you will ſuffer the civil power 
no longer to abuſe that authority which you 
have given it. Indeed, Sire, we do not deny that 
it is poſſible ſome Minifters of the inferior clafs 
may have carried matters beyond their due 
bounds ; but, becauſe it is poſſible that rules may 
be abuſed, would it therefore be right to ſuppreſs 
and aboliſh the rules themſelves ? What confuſion 
B b 4 would 
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would ſuch an inference lead to? The moſt holy 
' things are liable to abuſe; the ſacraments, the 
word of God, and religion: does it therefore fol- 
low, that, to prevent theſe abuſes, we muſt ſuppreſs 
and aboliſh religion, holy writ, the ſacraments, 
in a word, all that is held moſt ſacred? The 
proper remedy for ſuch evils lies in the vigilance 
and care of the Biſhops, the only power competent 
to prevent, check, and puniſh exceſſes, committed 
in the adminiſtration of ſpiritual matters; who, if 
they feel themſelves obliged to excite, animate, 
and encourage thoſe in the inferior orders, who 
may be deficient in point of zeal, feel equally the 
obligation they have to reſtrain, moderate, and 
puniſh thoſe, whoſe zeal may be enther, opru- 
dent, indiſcreet, or overbearing. _* * 
But what may we not expect from the religious | 


; diſpoſition of a Prince, who hath ſo often ſhewn 


himſelf truly deſerving of the auguſt title of Eldeſt 
Son ef the Church? Ves, Sire, we have a juſt con- 
fidence that your Majeſty will come to. our; aid. 
How, indeed, is it poſſible we ſhould doubt, ſince 


our cauſe is not only that of Epiſcopacy, but that 


of the univerſal Church, of the molt holy dare: 
ment, of Jeſus Chriſt himſelf! 1 0% Nb 
Plunged in the deepeſt Fe Sri we conjure you, . 
Sire, vouchſate to employ the authority you have 
received from God, to repreſs, as you have al- 
ready done on leſs important benen in- 
croachments of the civil powers. 
By cancelling a decree ſo fatal to cleans and 
ſo contrary to your Marky” 8 views, as that of the 
18th 
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18th of April —by annulling the different Lia 
relating to it, and all the proceedings which have 
been had in conſequence—by ordering that all the 
edifts and all the declarations which e have 
recited to your Majeſty, and particularly the 
34th article of the edit of 1695, be faithfully: car- 
ried into execution:—in a word, by enforcing all 


that obedience which is due to your orders, Sire, 


you will reſtore liberty, to the holy Miniſtry, and 
dignity to the Altars, you will dry up the tears of 


the truly pious, you will put a- ſtop to the ſcoffs 
of infidels, and complete the work you have ever 


been labouring to —_— the en of 
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Of Paris: | ? 
Of Cambrai. 


Of Aix. \ Archbiſhops. 
| 


Of Sens. | 
Of Touloufe. . 


Of Orange. (Louis ancient Biſhop)? 
Of Langres. 


Of Nitrie. : | | 

Of Bayeux. > Biſhops. 
Of Carcaſſone, + 

Of Meaug. 


of 


Of Berben. 
Of Cabors. 
Of Troyes. 
Of Dijon. 
Of Trequier. 
Of Chartres. 
Of Apr, 


The Abbé de Coriolis, Agent. 
The Abbe de Caſtries, Agent, 


* 
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Examined and certified by Us, Counſellors to 
the King in his Council of State, and Agents- 
General for the Clergy of France; ne 27 7th 


of June 17 52. 
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